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and  Inefficaey  of  all  Prosecutions  for  Blasfjhemy  and  frrtligion.  By 
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T¥OW  are  we  to  account  for  the  very  different  expression  of 
public  feeling  which  has  been  called  forth  by  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  Carlile,  from  what  was  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  a  similar  prosecution,  which  terminattMl  however  in  an 
opposite  verdict,  in  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Hone  ?  At  the  first 
view,  there  would  seem  to  be  either  some  partiality  or  some  ca¬ 
price  in  the  decision  which  the  public  appear  to  have  come  to, 
with  regard  to  these  two  individuals.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to 
ac(|uiei!ice  in  the  verdict  of  a  Jury,  still  there  is  room  to  inquire, 
how  a  verdict  of  guilty  in  the  uiic  case,  and  a  record  of  acquittal 
in  the  other,  should  have  Ix'eu  received,  at  least  by  n  very  conside¬ 
rable  proportion  of  the  community,  with  equ.il  u;>)»robaiion,  when 
in  both  instances  the  same  Administration  directed  the  prosecution, 
and  the  alleged  crime  was  the  saine.  That  ihe  prufatieness  or 
impiety  chargeable  upon  the  res|)cciive  otfeiidrrs,’  diffcreil  in  de- 
|n*ee,  will  not  explain  why  the  minor  oOTrnce  should  lie  held  un- 
deserving.of  punishment.  Neither  ^YilI  it  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation,  to  refer  to  any  difference  in  the  conduct  of  the  criminal 
on  his  trial,  or  in  (he  tehiper  of  the  Judge.  Indeed,  to  suppose 
that  the  Jury  who  found  Carlile  guilty,  were  iiiflucuced  by  tho 
ill-judged,  tlie  atrocious  nature  of  his  defence,  would  be  to 
suspect  them  of  having  formed  a  verdict  upon  erroneous  grounds, 
of  having  wandered  from  the  iudictineiit,  and  made,  not  the  fact 
or  the  nature  of  the  offence,  but  the  temper  of  the  culprit  sub- 
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f»c(^ucuily  to  the  ofFence,  the  bA»is  of  their  cIcciHion.  Far  be 
it  troin  0%  to  blame  the  involuntary  expression  of  horror  which 
the  hlaspheinies  of  (he  infuttiated  man  proilucHMl.  The  exemplary 
patience,  the  invincible  forbearance  and  moderation  of  the  Court, 
contrasted  most  advanta^HHiHly  with  the  undignified  spleen  of  a 
late  judf^e  on  a  prccedintc  occasion,  whose  ill-suppres!»ed  eager¬ 
ness  to  secure  the  conviction  of  the  otVender,  tended  but  to  defeat 
its  own  purpose.  Still,  the  opposite  nature  of  the  venlicts,  or  at 
all  events  the  opposite  direction  which  public  feeling;  has  taken  in 
unison  with  the  verdicts  in  the  two  cases,  remains  to  be  account¬ 
ed  for  ;  and  we  think,  the  only  fair  and  satisfactory  mode,  is,  to 
explain  the  result  of  the  former  trial  by  that  of  the  latter.  It  has 
been  now  strikingly  evinced  that,  amoni;  that  class  from  whom 
our  juries  are  selected,  there  exists  no  dis|>osition  to  tolerate  pro- 
fanencss  or  impiety.  In  the  case  of  Carlile,  the  Jury  seemed  al- 
itK>Ht  impatient  of  the  delay  interposed  by  the  forms  justice,  in 
^vin^  expression  to  their  indignant  feeling,  and  (he  aodienco 
received  their  verdict  with  nnetpiivocal  satisfaction.  But  the 
prosecution  of  Hone  was  re^rded  in  a  H^ht  whoUy  difTerent  :  it 
was  known  to  have  its  origin  in  a  wish  to  punish,  in  the  character 
of  a  blasphemer,  a  man  obnoxious  to  Clie  Government  principaf- 
ly  on  account  of  his  political  opinions  ;  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
pretence  set  up  for  the  prosecution  was  regarded  as  the  more  odi¬ 
ous,  inasmuch  as  individuals  hig;h  in  othce  in  the  very  Adminis¬ 
tration  which  directed  the  proceeding,  hud  with  impunity  indulg¬ 
ed  in  a  similar  style  of  profane  ribaldry.  It  was  not  that  the  pro¬ 
faneness  of  Hone's  parodies,  was  re^artletl  as  morally  venial, 
but  that  his  intention  in  publishing  them  had  evidently  no  relation 
to  the  imputed  crime  of  irrelii^ion.  His  object  was,  to  brin^  into 
contempt,  not  the  religion  of  his  country,  but  the  Administration  ; 
and  this  design,  though  even  it  had  amounted  to  treason,  could 
not  becoustrueil  into  blasphemy.  It  appeared  also  to  be  the  ge¬ 
neral  |>ersuasion,  that  had  these  parodies,  profane  as  they  were, 
been  of  an  opposite  political  tendency,  the  publisher  of  them 
would  have  met  with  as  little  disturbance  from  the  Attorney  Ge- 
lUYil  as  either  !\lr.  Gilray  or  Mr.  Canning  did  from  bis  prede¬ 
cessor  in  office.  Furtlier,  considering  Mr.  Hone  as  innocent  of 
evil  intention  so  far  as  religion  was  concerned,  (and  with  the  evil 
of  his  intention  in  any  other  respect  the  Jury  had  no  concern,)  it 
could  not  but  occur  to  every  reflecting  person,  that  were  mere 
prufaiiencss  indictable  at  common  law,  it  would  belioove  to  punish 
that  otfence  with  equal  severity,  whether  it  were  ccnnccted  with 
political  delinquency  or  not ;  whether  the  matter  of  parody  or 
satire  were  the  formularies  of  the  Establislied  Cburcb,  or  the 
hy  mil  books  of  Sectaries;  whether  the  contempt  and  ridkule 
were  levelled  at  the  national  rites,  or  attempted  to  be  thrown 
upon  tlie  wordiip  and  religious  sentimants  of  Disseotors.  Pro- 
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futicncss  loses  none  of  its  essential  turpitiiile,  hj  briii^  employed 
in  tlie  ridimle  oven  nt‘  deserving  of  reprehension  ;  and 

the  ridicule  of  snored  tii}n«;s  can  hardly  fail  of  bein^  profane. 
The  temper  of  mind  Which  some  controv  or  lists  and  satirists  have 
exhibited,  in  treating  of  what  they  have  been  pleased  to  rej^^nrd  as 
improprieties  in  relis^innists  of  a  different  |>ersuasiun,  has  some¬ 
times  approached  the  Inst  dej^ree  of  profaueness.  Surely,  it  re¬ 
quires  but  little  hesitation  to  decide  Which  is  the  fi^reater  criminal, 
the  profane  infidel,  or  the  man  who  is  orthodoxly  profane.  To 
determine,  however,  at  what  point,  or  under  what  circumstances, 
a  crime  so  indefinite,  yet,  throti^;h  all  its  modifications,  still  mo¬ 
rally  a  crime,  shall  become  a  statutable  offence,  would  nspiire  no 
ordinary  talent  for  casuistry.  This  train  of  considerations  may 
not  have  siig^t^^ested  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  Jury  who  acquitted 
Mr.  Hone  ;  but  reflections  of  this  nature  have  certainly  tended 
to  satisfy  persons  wholly  free  from  the  bias  of  party-s])irit,  ns 
to  the  propriety  of  their  decision. 

In  the  case  of  Carlile,  however,  the  recollection  of  his  political 
delinquencies  was  almost  stisjHmded  in  the  predominant  sentiment 
of  detestation  of  his  impicly ;  and  it  seemfsl  to  be  fori^otten,  while 
the  wretched  culprit  was  insulting  tlie  Majesty  of  Heaven,  that 
he  stood  at  the  bar  as  an  offender  against  the  State.  Those  who 
doubted  the  propriety  of  the  indictment,  felt  no  pity  for  the  crimi¬ 
nal,  who  had  so  thorou|^hly  deserved  the  vengeance  of  the  laws 
by  his  sedition,  that  no  wish  could  be  entertained  that  be  slioubl 
be  punished  with  lenity.  The  only  anxiety  on  the  part  of  those 
who  disapproved  of  the  ground  taken  for  tlie  prosecution,  was 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  should  not  he  violated  in  his 
conviction,  or  Christianity  injured  by  the  interference  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrate  for  its  support.  And  if  the  AUorney  General,  awaro 
of  the  objections  against  religion  to  which  similar  proceedings 
have  given  rise,  felt  K  necessary  to  state,  that  *  Christianity  stands 
‘  in  no  need  of  prosecutions  for  its  support,*  and  if  the  Court 
itself  partook  of  the  embarrassment  (K*casioned  by  the  delicate 
and  anomalous  nature  of  the  prosecution,  individuals  may  surely 
be  pardoned  for  not  applauding  the  policy  which  dictated  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  such  doubtful  issue,  and  certainly  of  disputable  expedi¬ 
ency. 

The  subject  is  one  of  the  greatest  interest  in  every  point  of 
view, — as  regards  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  of  intidelity  in  our 
own  country,  the  best  means  of  counteracting  the  evil,  and  the 
legitimate  province  of  the  magistrate  in  reference  to  blasphemous 
opinions. 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  salutary  result  of  the 
efforts  which  are  being  made  in  all  directions  to  oppose  the  spread 
of  infidel  sentiments  among  the  lower  clas-^es,  through  the  minium 
of  the  press,  by  cheap  reprints  of  the  more  popular  treatises  of  aa 
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«r(^mcDiai4ve  nature  tn  defence  of  Cbristianity.  This  ineasurei 
together  with  lectures  of  a  similar  nature  from  the  pulpit,  now 
that  the  minds  of  |>ersoiis  iu  general  are  under  the  excitation  of 
Home  degree  of  alarm,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  beneficial,  if  not 
as  reineilial  of  the  evil  actually  done,  yet,  as  fortifying  the  young 
and  the  uninformed  against  the  horrid  contamination,  it  is  the 
direct  and  the  legitimate  plan  of  counteraction.  And  were  it  not 
for  the  thought  of  the  multitudes  who,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have 
drunk  too  deeply  of  the  poison  of  infidelity  to  be  within  reach  of 
any  antidote,  one  %vould  scarcely  regret  an  occurrence  tliat 
shouhl  have  given  this  impulse  to  the  exertions  of  Christians. 
Whatever  brings  the  subject  of  religion  more  distinctly  before  the 
attention  of  the  thoughtless,  and  awakens  an  interest  in  its  truth, 
must  be  regarded  as  having  upon  the  whole  a  beneficial  tendency. 
And  although  there  should  not  be  a  single  instance  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual  reclaimeil  from  infidelity  by  these  means,  much  will  be  accom¬ 
plished,  if  those  who  merely  from  education  or  habit  profess  them¬ 
selves  Christians,  and  who  form  the  mass  of  our  congregations 
in  church  or  chanel,  shall  to  any  extent  have  been  rendered  intel¬ 
ligent  or  devout  Wlievers. 

Rut  with  regard  to  those  among  the  lower  classes  who  have 
already  been  proselyted  to  the  doctrines  of  Paine,  the  question 
must  continually  have  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
apologist  for  Cliristianity,  Will  they  read  ? — Can  they  rea- 
»on  ?  Doc's  the  gross,  the  besotted  infidelity,  or  rather  atheism 
of  such  persons,  lie  within  the  reach  of  argumentation  ?  Is  it 
merely  for  want  of  better  information  as  to  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  that  they  have  been  led  to  reject  its  authority  ? 
Are  they  even  capable  of  being  made  to  understand  the  proof 
of  iu  reasonableness,  or  to  appreciate  the  force  of  a  priori  con¬ 
siderations  as  to  its  necessity  r  W  hen  men  of  cultivated  minds 
and  of  calm  philosojiliic  tempers,  are  found  capable  of  resisting 
the  full  blaze  of  the  moral  evidence  in  favour  of  Christianity,  is 
it  to  supposed  that  the  attractions  of  truth,  or  the  credentials  of 
Hevelation,  will  commend  themselves,  when  thus  exhibited,  to 
the  reason  of  the  mob  V 

We  reiH'at  it,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  folly 
and  impiety  of  such  men  as  Paine,  should  receive  a  direct  and 
specific  answer,  although  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible 
that  the  mere  power  of  argument  should  work  a  cure  upon  the 
radical  perversity  ol  scepticism.  There  is  no  degree  of  moral 
evidence  of  which  the  subject  admits,  even  supposing  that  evi- 
ilence  to  be  lully  appreciated  by  the  individual,  which  would 
preclude  the  possibility  of  doubt.  Faitb,  indeed,  ceases  to  be  a 
moral  action  wlieu  it  iR'Comes  involunUry,  as  it  must  be  where 
there  is  absolutely  no  room  for  doubt.  Men  remain  incredulous, 
through  the  obstinacy  of  ignorance,  or  through  mere  iuertion  of 
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mind,  luni^  at'ter  a  suflieient  de^ee  of  ettdence  liaa  been  laid 
lieforo  the  uiiderstandini^,  to  render  scepticism  unreasonable. 
Men  doubt  without  any  reason,  without  any  motive  ;  for  tlie 
act  is  purely  nei^ative,  and  requires  but  the  lowest  decree  of  intel¬ 
lect.  But  in  reference  to  mural  subjects,  they  believe  only  un¬ 
der  the  |)ower  of  strong  motives  ;  and  the  reasonableness  of  belief^ 
or  the  apparent  truth  of  the  thin^,  is  not  a  motive  of  adequate 
force  to  compel  belief.  It  miscitt  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  a 
purely  intellectual  beiii^',  but  is  not  so  to  man  :  so  far  froiu  this, 
that  it  wholly  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  individual,  what 
decree  of,  assurance  the  same  kind  ami  measure  of  evidence 
shall  produce  ;  and  under  diffbrent  circumstances,  the  measure 
of  external  evidence  remaining  the  sam(%  the  power  of  motive,— 
the  operation,  for  instance,  of  alarm,— sliall  make  the  indolent 
sceptic  an  assured,  if  not  a  devout  btdiever. 

VVe  shall  be  ^lad  if  these  remarks  appear  to  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers,' trite  ;  we  are  sure  that  they  are  not  more  obvious  than  they 
are  important.  And  if  they  are  admitted,  it  will  then  beacknow- 
led^d  to  be  a  question  of’Some  difficulty,  bow  unbelief  is  to  be 
treated  when  it  has  once  taken  root  in  the  character,  or  by  what 
means,'  when  the  infection  has  spread  itself  omoiit^  an  ignorant 
population^  attended  by  the  at^^ravated  symptoms  of  o|)en  impiety, 
we  should  proceed  to  counteract  the  subtle  mischief. 

And  here,  surely,  it  is  natural  to  recur  to  tlie  method  which 
apipears  to  have  be<Mi  adopte<l  by  the  first  promulgators  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  in  combating  the  inveterate  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  or  in 
addressing  themselves  to  the  still  more  ignorant  heathen.  Pe- 
ciiliar  as  in  many  respects  their  circumstances  wen%  we  may 
nevertheless  prc'siime  that  their  conduct  will  be  found  to  supply 
the  safest  model  for  our  imitation.  Did  tliey,  then,  in  dealing 
with  the  Saddiicees  of  their  day,  attempt  ever  to  reason  tliem 
out  of  their  infidelity,  by  answering  their  objections  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  (lo«pel,  •  or  by  shewing  the  reasonableness 
and  probability  of  what  they  were  commissioned  to  teach  ? 
Did  they  not  rather  proceeil  at  once  to  the  simple  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  facts  of  which  they  were  the  accredited  wit¬ 
nesses,  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  cordial  belief  in 
those  facts  must  involve  a  transformation  of  character,  because 
all  the  motives  of  corrupt  nature  opposed  the  believing  in 
them  }  The  Apostles  would  never  for  a  moment  have  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  was  any  deficiency  of  evideiioe  attending  their 
declarations,  which  might  render  scepticism  venial ;  but  they  kne# 
that  to  believe,  upon  any  thing  short  of  irresistible  evidence,  in 
truths  opposed  to  the  pr^^ndrec^sand  passions  of  thehesrt,  required 
something  beyond  mere>  natural  rapacity,  and  inducements  far 
stronger  than  the  reasonabtefiess  of  Mief.  They  preached 
Christ  crnciffed,  aware  that  the  doctrine  would  be  to  their 
countrymen  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the  Gentile  philosophera 
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iiUcr  foollsIineiH,  and  that  no  (lc^^?c  of  cvichnice,  not  even  that 
of  tnirneuloua  nic^ns,  iiiueti  less  any  power  of  ori^uuient  or  any 

rxeelleiice  i>f  speei  li  or  wisdom,”  would  procure  for  iueh  a 
doctrine  universal  rect‘ption.  Their  preacliiui;  and  their  writini* 
eonslsted  of  a  reiterated  ti^stiinony  to  the  truth  of  the  ^rand  fact 
of  a  mediatorial  intervention  for  the  Halvation  of  man,  and  ot 
moral  exhort atioiia  fotindetl  upon  the  recognition  of  its  truth. 

The  circumstance  of  their  testimony  In’inj;  visibly  ctmtirined  by 
si^ns,  and  tvonders,  and  miraculous  ^iits,  may,  however,  be 
thought  to  have  superseded  any  other  argument  ai^aiiist  iniideltty. 
In  this  respisit,  the  Christian  advocate,  it  ntay  be  saitl,  is  placed 
in  a  predicament  essentially  dilferent ;  not  that  scepticism  is  less 
inexcusable,  but  that  it  has  somewhat  more  plausible  pretexts 
for  its  demands.  VVe  appear  to  have  now  no  such  direct  meana 
of  silencin;;  the  flippant  cavils  of  incredulity.  Christianity,  we 
have  reason  to  Hup|Kise,  could  not  have  been  established — or  it 
is  suflicient  to  say,  it  was  not  established — without  miraculous 
attestations.  When  mirach's  ceased,  what  are  wc  then  to  regard 
as  the  designed  and  appropriate  substitute  for  a  s|)ecies  of  proof 
all  but  demonstrative  r 

That  miracles  were  necessary  to  constitute  su0icient  evidence 
both  of  the  Divine  mission  and  character  of  our  Lord  himself, 
and  of  the  credibility  of  his  chosen  witnesses,  must  be  admitted 
by  all  who  attend  to  the  language  of  Scripture.  The  Messiah 
declared,  that  had  he  not  perfortiiLMl  among  the  Jews  such  works 
as  man  had  never  performed,  they  had  not  been  ohargeable 
with  sill  in  rejecting  him — The  works  that  1  do,  bear  witness 

of  me  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me.”  The  resurrection  of 
Christ  was,  however,  the  preeminent  attestation  of  the  reality  of 
kis  Divine  character.  As  such,  the  Apostle  Paul  rejireseiits  it, 
where  he  says,  that  if  Christ  was  not  risen,  his  preaching  and  the 
faith  of  his  converts,  were  in  vain.  And  it  was  chiefly  as  credi¬ 
ble  witnesses  to  this  fact,  that  it  was  requisite  the  Apostles  should 
themselves  be  invcsleil  with  the  credentials  of  miraculous  power. 
W  e  do  not  mouii  to  concetle  that  their  testimony,  unsupjiorced  by 
miracles,  would  have  had  absolutely  no  claim  to  be  received  ; 
but  thi*se,  by  establishing  the  infallibility  of  their  testimony  as 
well  as  their  veracity,  were  re<|uisite  to  counterbalance  the  na« 
tural  incretlihility  of  so  extraordinary  a  fact. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  effect  which  miracles  were  ade* 
quite  to  produce,  fell  far  short  of  a  cordial  reception  of  the 
Christian  faith.  They  established  the  reasonableness  of  a  belief 
in  Christianity,  but  they  supplied,  properly  speaking,  no  mo¬ 
tive  for  believiog.  They  tended  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the 
multitude,  to  excite  that  s|>ecie9  of  interest  which  favours  tbc 
due  impression  of  evidence,  and  to  overcome  tlist  •  contempt 
f  previous  to  examination,*  which  fatally  opposes  the  stroogesi 
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mcisure  of  moral  proof.  But  they  toolc  nothini^  away  from  (he 
natural  incredibility  and  repulsireness  of  the  doctrine  they  were 
employed  to  establish  :  they  left  unsubdued  all  the  hostile  ten* 
flencies  of  the  heart.  We  niid,  therefore,  that  the  miracles  of  our 
liord  and  of  his  Apostles,  eren  thou^  admitted  tu  several  in¬ 
stances  to  be  undeniably  miracles,  were  ine(fi*ctual  to  excite  any 
devout  conviction.  The  reality  of  the  miracle  was  held  to  be 
insufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  or  even  of  the 
moral  charaiier  of  the  Teacher.  There  was  no  deficiency  of 
information  in  this  case :  the  reasonableness  of  belief  was  obvious 
to  the  lowest  capacity  ;  and  the  inference  was  readily  drawn  by, 
as  it  should  seem,  an  illiterate  person,  **  If  this  man  were  not 
“  of  God,  he  could  do  nothin^.*'  It  could  not  then  be 
said,  ^  Miracles  are  contrary  to  our  experience,  hut  imposture 
*  is  not,  and  therefore  we  refuse  our  belief.*  But  such  waa 
tlie  force  of  worldly  motives,  that  a  supernatural  attestation  was 
deemed  insuflicient  to  establish  the  truth  of  doctrines  repugnant 
to  inen*s  preconceived  oplnioiiK  and  their  cherished  anticipations 
of  national  ^lory.  How  can  ye  believe,**  said  our  Lord, 
who  receive  honour  one  from  another?** 

Even  in  cases  where  the  miracles  were  recognised  at  the 
eHTect  of  Divine  power,  and  the  facts  so  attested  believed  in  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  state  of  the  heart  often  precluded  what 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  rational,  if  not  the  necessary  in¬ 
ference  from  being  followed  out  in  the  practice.  'Flie  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ  must  have  been  admitted  ns  a  fact  by  the 
Homan  Emperor  who  proposed  to  assign  to  him,  as  the  Qod 
of  the  Christians,  a  place  in  the  Pantheon.  The  general  truth 
of  Christianity  must  have  obtained  the  assent  of  many  who 
o])posed  the  authority  of  the  .Apostles  as  inspired  teachers.  It 
were  indeed  a  gross  mistake,  to  imagine  that  the  most  natural 
dc<luctions  from  the  miraculous  facts  which  form  the  substance 
of  faith,  would,  so  soon  as  the  understanding  was  convinced  of 
the  reality  of  the  facts  themselves,  be  included  in  the  act  of 
belief.  The  nature  of  miraculous  evidence  is,  we  have  shewn, 
far  truin  being  demonstrative  :  the  sacred  history  proves  that  it 
is  by  no  means  adeejuate  to  compel  belief.  But  further,  how 
much  or  how  little  they  shall  be  held  to  prove,  when  believed 
ill,  depends  not  upon  tbe  strength  of  our  belief  in  (he  miracles 
(liemselves,  but  upon  our  disposition  to  admit  them  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  all  that  they  were  intended  to  confirm.  The  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  fact  and  the  doctrine,  which,  equally  with 
the  fact  itself,  we  are  under  an  obligation  to  believe,  is  not  de- 
moBst rated  by  the  miracle,  but  affords  an  occasion  for  the  moral 
exercise  of  the  understanding.  Were  it  oUierwise,  tbe  doctrines 
of  the  New  Testament  would  not  be  rejected  by  individuals  who 
firmly  beUeve  in  the  historical  truth  of  Cbrisuanitj.  A  slow* 
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D0$9  to  follow  out  the  couseouciices  of  admitted  trutlii),  one 
essential  diaracteristlc  of  unoelief;  and  \%hat  species  of  evi¬ 
dence  cun  avail  to  overcome  this  radical  perversity  of  dnudlccl  ? 
None,  certainly,  that  leaves  room  lor  Uic  possihility  of  doubt. 
Miracles,  it  U  evident,  had  no  siicli  elVicleucy  even  upon  eye- 
vyitnesai^.  They  were  contemplutrd  with  uwe,  with  stupid 
wonder,  somcliiucs  with  nuilit;nuiu  euw,  hut  they  were  lar 
from  producing,  us  the  ordiuary  result,  uuy  di>ipositiou  of  heart 
of  the  nature  of  genuine  faiilj.  Th%‘y  pi'  seuicd,  in  hict,  no 
tnotireK  to  belief.  Now,  so  lar  as  il»e)  appealed  to  the  under* 
standim*;,  the  force  of  the  evidt  nee  they  supply,  Kinuins  undi* 
minisheil.  The  sl;;ht  of  a  single  miracle  would,  we  admit,  be 
more  satisfactory  to  the  curiosity  ,  than  to  lu  ar  of  a  ihousanil  > 
but  it  would  not,  we  may  safely  alVirm,  atrorii  so  strong,  u  reason 
for  believiui;,  as  the  uceumulated  proof  supplied  hy  the  uuim* 

Iieachuhle  records  of  that  series  of  miracles  wrought  hy  the 
bunders  of  the  Christian  church,  inen  dulity  is  in  the.  sop- 
posed  case,  and  under  exisliu;^;  eirciuustuuces,  eipially  irrational, 
being  in  the  contempt  of  nuffivieHt  eeiJetice  ;  and  as  to  the  J^tate 
of  heart  which  indisposes  to  the  reception  of  sufficient  evidence, 
that,  in  Uie  midst  of  miraculous  attestations,  would  remain  the 
same.  “  If  they  believe  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets,,  neither 
%yoiildtliey  be  persuaded  though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead.'* 
There  have  been  men  of  high  name  and  transcendent  facul¬ 
ties,  who,  in  contempt  of  the  irrefragable  external  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  have  chosen  to  remain  sceptical  as  to 
even  the  historic4\l  facts  recorded  in  theGos^iol  history.  Miracles, 
If  ay  they,  are  improbable,  contrary  to  experience,  and  therefore, 
philosophically  incredible.  Can  it  be  for  a  momeiit  imagined,  that 
tlicae  men,  had  they  been,  like  some  of  the  Sadducees,  eye¬ 
witnesses  of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord,  would  not,  like  them, 
have  remained  Sudducees  still  ?  Would  not  what  was  to  the 
Jews  a  stumbling  block,  as,  in  spite  of  visible  miracles,  philo¬ 
sophically  incredible,  have  been  a  stumbling  block  and  foolish¬ 
ness  to  them  ?  Would  they  not  rather  have  forgotten  for  a  mo- 
Dicnt  their  sceptical  creed,  and  referred  the  inexplicable  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  miraculous  cure's  wrought  licforc  their  eyes,  to  the 
agency  of  demons  ?  This  is  not  a  gratuitous  supposition.  The 
unbelief  of  the  Jew,  and  the  infidelity  of  the  inoiieru  Deist, 
spring  alike  from  a  determined  opposition  to  the  doctrines  and 
rei^uisitions  of  the  Gos^iel,  which  operates  so  as  to  prevent  his 
bolieviug  upon  sufficient  evidence ;  and  this  opposition  manifests 
itself,  in  both,  in  a  contempt  previous  to  examination. 

Wo  have  admitteil,  however,  that  miracles  had  a  tendency  to 
overcome,  in  some  degree  at  least,  this  previous  iiuliQerence, 
hy  compeUiiig  attention,  and  obtruding  on  the  mind  a  for¬ 
cible  presuniptioD  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  what  was  taught. 
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In  (his  (X}int  of  view,  it  may  seem  that  (ho  eesaaiion  of  miraoleo 
leaves  the  unhellever  in  u  lesH  aUvantti^eoiis  predicumeiit,  by 
preseuiing,  if  we  inuy  so  s^ieak,  fewer  chuncet  of  his  bein^ 
roused  into  conviction.  But  let  it  be  consideretl,  that  if  all  Uiat 
miracles  could  do,  was,  either  to  furnish  sutVicient  evidence  to  tha 
iugenuous  inquirer,  or  to  udbrd  such  a  reasonable  presum ptio* 
as  was  adapted  to  strike  the  .inind  of  the  tlioiie^itiess  and  indo* 
lent  sceptic,  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Christian  profisi- 
sion  amply  supply  the  want  of. miraculous  proof  in  botli  tlieae 
respects.  First,  as  rei^ardK  siilHcieiit  evidence  to  the  inquirer,  there 
was  never,  it  may  be  safely  ailirmed,  au  honest  infidel  wlio  re¬ 
mained  such,  as  to  tltfC  ^meral  truth  of  the  Scripture  historyj 
after  an  examinintion  of  all  the  external  proofs  of  its  i^uiiio- 
ness  and  authenticity,  or  who  asked  for  miracles  to  render*  hit 
belief  rational.  Those  who  have  obstinately  rtjected  the  Scrip- 
lure  records,  have  never  voinpluined  of  the  deficiency  of  *  ttie 
evidence  by  wbicti  they  are  autlienlicnted,  but  have  muintained 
(he  insufficiency  of  any  dc^^ree  of  evidence  to  authenticate  facta 
a  pt  'mvi  incredible  ;  a  mode  pf  reasoning  wliicb  would  Imve  up- 
plied  wiili  equal  .force  to  u)iraclct«  themselves,  if  wrnnirhi  in  at¬ 
testation  of  doctrines  which  these  philosophers  had  deeirh'fi 
priori  inconsistent  with  the  perj’rctions  of  Deity.  In  precisely 
this  spirit  of  deternuned  scepticism,  a  leading  abettor  of  that 
modification  of  Deism  which  claims  to  be  distin;^uishe<l  as  Chris¬ 
tian,  avowed  that  could  he  be  convince<l  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  was  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  it  would  in 
his  mind  outweigh  all  the  external  evidence  for  its  Divine  au¬ 
thority.  No  decree  of  evidence  could  in  the  nature  of  things 
avail  tf>  overcome  this  previous  determination  to  disltclicve. 

but  secondly,  as  regards  tlie  indolenf,  the  illiterate  and  un¬ 
reasoning  sceptic,  the  miserable  objectors  of  (he  class  to  which 
such  men  as  Curliie  belong, — miracU's  have  ceased,  and  what 
means  of  proof,  short  of  the  obtrusive,  ]>alpable  evidence  which 
thoif  forced  upon  the  attention  of  tlio  stupid  multitude,  cotiM 
arrest  these  |>ersons  in  their  incredulity,  and  give  a  check  to 
their  blasphemous  boldness?  But  we  ask  again.  Had  miracles 
any  such  eilect  ?  Who  were  the  |>crsons  who  composed  the  in¬ 
furiated  rabble  that  cried  out,  Away  with  him,  crucify  him'?*’ 
The  sp(s:tutors  of  our  LordN  miracles.  And  was  not  Paul  stoned 
by  the  very  people  who,  on  witnessing  the  cure  wrought  by  him 
ou  the  cripple  at  Lystra,  excUimctI,  that  the  gods  were  come 
down  ill  the  likeness  of  men  ? 

A  reasonable  )>resuinption  in  favour  of  Christianity,  equally 
strong  with  that  aflbnlcd  by  miracles — one  that  renders  a  con¬ 
tempt  previous  to  examination  equally  inexcusable — is  supplied, 
it  appears  to  us,  by  the  exliibition  of  Christianity  as  a  practical 
Ideality  in  (be  characters  of  devout  believers.  We  say,  that  not- 
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all  the  schiiim,  all  the  inconsistency,  and  all  the 
iincbaritahleiicss  which  obscure  the  lis^ht  uiul  intercept  the  in* 
fluence  of  visible  Christianity  in  respect  to  unbelievers,  iliere  is 
relicpuD  enoiii^b  in  the  worUl  existing  within  reach  of  familiar 
observation,  to  leave  without  excuse  the  infidel  who  refuses  to 
examine  its  Divine  claims.  If  it  amount  only  to  a  presumptive 
argument  in  its  favour,  it  is  enough  ;  for  there  are  other  means 
of  direct  proof.  Hut  we  cannot  lint  regard  this  as  what  was 
deeiyned  to  eome  in  place  of  miraculous  attestations  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  Any  obscurity  which  attends  this  s|>ecies  of 
evidence,  is  chargeable,  not  U|>oii  Christianity,  but  upon  the 
profestiors  of  religion  who  fail  to  realize  its  genuine  character  ; 
and  upon  them  rests  on  awful  responsibility.  The  elTicient  na¬ 
ture  of  this  most  striking  and  persuasive  sort  of  presumptive 
proof,  will  be  evident  to  him  who  reflects,  that  the  absence  or 
deficient  measure  of  it  in  the  lives  of  professed  Christians,  has 
in  every  age  presented  the  greatest  stumbling  block  to  the  irre¬ 
ligious,  and  iM^n  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  infidelity. 
When  the  miraculous  eflusion  of  the  S|)irit' ceased,  fresh  mira¬ 
cles  not  being  re<)uisite  in  order  to  give  credibility  to  tlie  Chris* 
iiaii  doctrine,  or  to  invite  attention  to  a  religion  no  longer  new 
and  strange,  but  disseminated  tlirouglioiit  the  Roman  world,-— 
the  ordinary  influences  of  the  same  Spirit  were  not  withdrawn 
from  the  Church  :  the  “  fruitn  of  the  Spirit**  were  attestations 
not  less  convincing  than  the  ffiftB  of  the  S]>irit,’*  of  a  Divine 
power  attendant  upon  the  ministration  of  the  (jospel.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  Apostle  schmus  in  one  passage  to  attribute  to 
the  ordinary  services  of  the  Church  a  superior  elRcacy  in  this 
very  respect,  when,  contrasting  the  ambitious  exercise  of  mira¬ 
culous  endowments,  which  were  intended  as  **  a  sign  to  thtm 
“  wIhi  believe  not,’'  with  prophesying  or  preaching,  which  was 
for  the  benefit  of  believers,  he  re|)resents  the  unbeliever  as 
coming  in,  and,  smitten  with  conviction,  falling  down  to  worship 
God,  and  reporting  tliat  Clod  was  in  them  of  a  truth, ^ 

Notwithstanding  all  that  the  sceptic  may  urge  in  disparnge- 
roent  of  the  force  of  testimony,  it  is  undeniable,  that  simple  testi* 
mony  has,  constituted  as  human  nature  is,  a  tendency  to  inspire 
belief,  and  that  the  credibility  of  the  testimony  is  not  measured, 
in  the  matters  of  common  life,  by  its  accordance  with  our  indi¬ 
vidual  experience.  And  it  will  be  easy  to  shew  that  this  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  sound  reason.  If  a  man  believes  a  thing  to  be  true^ 
we  may  conclude  that  it  is  upon  some  degree  of  evidence,  or  at 
least,  the  semblance  of  evidence  ;  his  believing  it  affords,  there¬ 
fore,  a  presumption,  which,  in  the  absence  of  susjucious  cirenm- 
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!(lance8,  ainoiintM  to  a  reasonable  probability,  tbai  tbe  tbiii|(  is 
true.  How  low  soever  tbe  cio§^ree  ol'  probability  tvliicb  tbis 
aHTords,  it  is  suilicieiit  to  render  dist>elief  previous  to  exaiuina* 
lion  unreasonable,  unless  we  are  in  poasehstoii  of  actual  know* 
ledfi^c  wbieli  warrants  our  disniissini;  the  pro|Mi8ition  as  prima 
facie  untrue,  if  the  tiling  be  believeti  in  by  ten  men  of  coiiw 
petent  untlerstandini^,  instead  of  by  an  individual,  here  is  a  still 
stronger  presumption  that  there  exists,  us  tbe  foundation  of  their 
lielief,  some  evidence,  more  or  less  convincing,  of  its  truth.  iTbe 
concurrent  bidief  of  thoosands  of  men  in  successive  agcfl,  of  in* 
dividuals  of  the  most  distinguished  learning  and  acumen,  reii* 
tiers  the  probability  in  favour  of  tbe  tinexamiiied  doctrine  indeli* 
uitely  greater.  There  must  be  a  high  degree  of.evidcnco 
attending  the  matter  of  so  general  a  belief,  and  1  must  at  least 
be  in  |>os8cssion  of  the  whole  of  that  evidence  before  1  can  bo 
excused  for  my  incretlulity.  The  mere  fact,  therefore,  of  Cbria^. 
tiaiiity's  having  been  so  extensively  believed  in,  not  as  an  unex«' 
ainined  system  of  dogmas,  but  by  men  possessed  of  every  means* 
of  eliciting  the  truth,  and  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  inquiry,— »by. 
men  whose  worldly  interests  were  prejudit'ed  by  tbe  belief  whicb 
they  avowed,  and  who  bad  therefore  every  motive  fur  detecting; 
im|H»sture, — if  it  does  not  alTord  a  reason  for  my  believing  in  ha 
truth,  renders  disbelief  previous  to  examination  in  the  highest 
degree  irrational,  and  indicates  a  state  of  mind  absolutely  insus¬ 
ceptible  of  the  due  impression  of  whatsoever  direct  evidence 
would  be  found  to  attend  tbe  floctriue  itself. 

There  is,  however,  a  force  in  testimony  which  is  adapted  to 
bring  the  mind  into  tbe  stale  and  attitude  favourable  to  the  re¬ 
ception  of  evidence.  Were  it  not  for  this,  we  should  bo  indeed 
left  without  any  adequate  means  of  combating  tlie  influence  of 
scepticism,  because,  till  this  state  of  mind,  tbis  disposedness  to 
believe,  be  produced,  we  liave  shewn  Uiat  eveni  the  highest  de* 
gree  of  moral  evidence  is  insutbeieiii  to  ooinpel  conviction.  It 
is  obvious,  too,  that  tbe  greater  part  of  mankind  are  not  at  lei¬ 
sure  to  attend  to  the  external  evidence  with  which  Christianity 
is  accom))anied,  nor  even  to  appreciate  it  when  laid  before  them. 
If  only  that  belief  were  rational  which  is  arrived  at,  after  a  stats 
of  previous  doubt,  by  a  process  of  argumentative  deduction,  tbo 
majority  of  mankind  would  have  no  hotter  alternative  than  to 
remain  sc*eptical,  or  to  l>e  compelled  to  an  irrational  exercise  of 
belief,  which  is  only  another  name  for  credulity.  But  it  is  ao 
far  from  being  necessary,  to  render  belief  reasonable,  that  it 
should  originate  in  an  immediate  perception  of  the  grounds  of 
belief,  that  a  belief  resting  purely  upon  testimony,  is  the  basis  of 
almost  all  our  knowledge,  and,  in  all  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
life,  regulates  our  practice.  Our  knowledge  of  the  results  of 
fcicniifio  pxperiment,  of  geographical  discovery,  rests  purely 
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UjKin  tesliinony.  No  one  in  hi»  senses,  unless  his  previous 
kiiowle«l(^e  supplied  u  reason  tor  his  scepticisni,  would  think  of 
suBpeiidi!!:'  his  heliet  till  he  hud  |>ersonjdly  verified  the  accuracy 
oft  the  iuiurinutioii  so  truiisniiUiMl  to  liiin.  Lite  would  be  too 
short,  and  the  opportunities  of  tlie  individual  too  circuinscribetl, 
to  allow  of  his  scepticisiii  beinu^  thus  in  every 'iiisluiice  satisfied 
by  the  production  of  the  appropriate  evidence.  'I'lie  certainty 
of  inaeui*  arises,  it  is  true,  from  the  proveahlc  and  ineonteslihle 
nature  of  Uic  propositions  of  whieh  it  eonsists  ;  •  but  the  proofs  is 
not  within  the  reaeii  of  every  one,  and  in  the  minds  of  most  |M?r- 
aona,  Ihorofore,  the  whole  of  ?^cieiie-e  has  no  other  basis  than  sim¬ 
ple  tesiiiiiony.  Nor  is  a«  beliot  in  a  proposition  once  proved^ 
and  ^nerally  admitted  to  be.provctthlo,  considered  as  any  mark 
of  credulity*'*  contrnry,*<a  scepticism  ns  to  admitted 

truths  in  science,  is  justly  n^araed  as  attributuble  rather  to  iij- 
iioraode ;  and  a  maii.who  simiild  oppose' a  priori  speculations, 
or  rather  prejudii^es,  whieh  Heemeti  to  him  to  be  justified  by  his 
own  narrow  experience,  to  the  di^monstrated*  truUts  of  science, 
although  those  denionstratiorrs  have  come  to  him  only*  in  the 
nbape  of  testimony,  would  bo  justly  chargeable  with  an  arrogant 
perversity  of  intellect.  Andris  a  siiuilur  sc^eptieism  in  reference*  to 
tlio  truth  of  Christianity,'  when  its  doctrines  are  convevcMt  to  us 
by  ineana  of  human  testimony,  to  be  regarded  as  less  irrational  } 
Human  testimony  is  often  the  sole  moans  of  our  arriving  at 
the  knowloflge  of  truths  capable  of  being  stibstantiate<l  by  .the 
strongest  evidf lice.  It  is  indeed  the  actutil  source  of  a  great 
part  of  our  knowledge,  of  all  traditional  'information,  and  of  all 
tlie  elementary  parts  of  science.  Hut  what  we  wish  now  parti¬ 
cularly  to  point  out,  is,  its  tendency  to  inspire  rational  belief.  It 
is  this  tendency  which  renders  the  preaching  of  the  Ciospcl  a 
suitable  means  ol  disseminating  the  religion  of  Christ.  This 
bringH  us  to  the  very  point  to  which  we  wish  to  conduct  our 
readers.  Tlie  only  way  in  which  the  tmitlis  of  the  Goh^m*!  cau 
be  brought  to  bear  u|>ou  the  inimls  ot  men  at  large,  is,  through 
the  niefliundof  the  consi'ience.  It  is  not  hy  the  force  of  reason¬ 
ing,  but  hy  the  persuasive  energy  of  testimony,  not  by  the  ex¬ 
ternal  evidence,  but  by  the  inherent  authority  of  the  truth,  that 
we  are  to  rouse  the  indolence,  or  to  abate  the  hardihood  of 
scepticism.  It  is,  in  fart,  not  by  arguing  from  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  the  reasonableness  of  belief,  but  hy  holding  out,  in 
tbe  terrors  of  the  lisw,  and  in  the  merciful  proclamations  of  the 
Ciospel,  considerations  adapted  to  act  as  motives  for  believing* 
The  external  evidence  docs  not  projierly  a(»ply  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  containcnl  in  the  inspired  Volume  ;  it  relates  only  to  the 
yehiclo  of  those  doctrines  :  while, rts  respj^ts  that  far  more  con- 
Tinctng  medium  of  proof,  the  internal  evraetlicos  of  Christianity, 
which  form  the  real  basis  of  devout  faith,  the  intelligible  ground 
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of  certainty  to  tlie  believer, — these  are  uniliacernible  by  the  seep* 
tic  ;  tlies  are  only  aptritually  discerned  ;  and  he  is  not,  therefore, 
in  a  situation  to  jud^e  of  all  the  evidence,  nor  yet  of  the  most 
important  portion  of  the  evidence,  by  ivbicli  the  religion  of  tho 
Hible  is  substantiatini.  But  in  the  h^timony  of  the  believers  in 
tliat  relis^iou,  he  is  presented  with  ii  rational  preeuinptioti  of  its 
truth,  the  force  of  which  he  may  cavil  at,  but  he  cannot  altoi^- 
tlicr  withstand.  And  it  is  tliis  simple  testimony,  this  foolish* 

**  ness  of  preudiin^,*’  which  Ctod  has  employed  in  every  aa^e  as 
the  ^reut  instrument  of  brin^iu^  to  nought  the  vain  wisdom  of 
human  philosophy,  and  of  saving  them  that  l>elieve.  We  may 
well  despair  of  arresting  inlidelity  by  other  means,  but  we  need 
never  despair  of  the  cthciency  of  this. 

It  may  seem  that  we  have  left  out  of  consideration,  one  cir* 
cumstance,  upon  which  the  advocates  of  the  innocence  of  mental 
error  lay  some  stress  ;  namely,  that  the  intellectual  diversity 
existing  among  men,  renders  a  diH'erent  degree  of  evidence  re¬ 
quisite  to  produce  conviction  in  individuals  of  the  same  moral 
character.  Allowing  the  evidence  of  Christianity  to  he  sufficient 
to  engage  the  faith  of  one  honest  inquirer,  it  may  not  amount  to 
what  another,  in  precisely  a  similar  slate  of  heart,  might  require 
in  order  to  leave  him  no  excuse  for  his  incredulity.  Or,  if  the 
degree  be  sufficient  to  leave  without  excuse,  tliose  whose  con* 
stituiioiial  bias  most  strongly  predisposes  them  to  doubt,  it 
would  sc<‘m  to  follow,  that,  with  regard  to  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  mankind,  it  must  be  redundant  and  com|>«lling. 

‘  More  evidence/  says  Mr.  Fox,  *  would  have  included  some  who 
are  Unbelievers  ;  less  would  have  excluded  some  who  arc  ChrUtianf, 

I  could  easily  find  amongst  you,  two  firm  Christians,  of  whom  the  one 
bad  requireil  twice  as  much  evidence  for  his  faith  as  the  other.  No 
man  can  indicate  for  another  the  mathematical  point  at  which  culpable 
credulity  ends,  and  culpable  scepticism  begins.^ 

We  make  no  remark  upon  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
culpable  credulity  and  culpable  sctqitieism  run  into  each  other  in 
the  manner  this  affirmation  supposes ;  or  upon  the  fallacy  of 
what  it  implies,  namely,  that  our  obligatiou  to  believe,  de|>eQda 
on  the  measure  of  proof,  or  the  degree  of  probability,  upon 
wbieh  God  bus  l>een  pleased  to  constitute  it  our  duty  to  act.  It 
must  be  at  ouce  acknowledged,  that  it  is  not  the  measure  of  evi- 
<lence  really  attaching  to  the  matter  of  belief,  or,  in  other  wordSp 
its  credibility  as  susceptible  of  proof,  but  our  full  perception  of 
that  evidence,  which  renders  it  available  for  our  .conviction.  It 
by  no  means  follows,  that  the  degree  of  evidence,  with  which  a 
man  contents  himself,  as  sufficient  to  decide  bis  conduct,  is  the 
higl»ost  degree  of  which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits.  Sup¬ 
posing,  therefore,  that  the  full  evidence  of  which  Cbristlanii)  is. 
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smoc^ptible,  and  ifhidi  it  discoverable  upon  a  candid  inquiry,  in 
just  siifbcicnt  to  overcome  the  scepticism  of  the  indiviiliiiil  whose 
roeutal  constitution  leads  him  to  make  the  larcrest  detnaiids,  the 
]mrtial  ap|Hrchension  of  that  full  evidence,  may  be  adequate  to 
satisfy  the  common  nin  of  less  pkiloiopkicul  l>elievers,  without 
their  incurring  the  imputation  of  credulity.  The  terms  of  tlic 
supposition  forbid  our  attrihiitiiii^  the  dift'erenoe  to  any  thinfl^ 
more  than  a  diversity  of  intellectual  character  :  the  state  of  the 
heart  is  taken  for  granted  to  be  the  same.  Dut  it  we  do  exclude 
the  state  of  the  heart,  and  ask  for  an  intelligible  reason  why  the 
one  required  for  his  faith  twice  as  much  evidence  r.s  the  other, 
we  should  imagine  that  it  must  be  because  the  knowledge  of  the 
one  opposed  greater  difliculties  in  the  way  of  his  believiiic^.  For, 
as  we  ore  not  to  conceive,  (the  state  of  the  heart  in  both  being  the 
same,)  that  there  existed  in  either  of  these  firm  Christians  a 
contempt  previous  to  examination,  or  an  indis|>osition  to  believe 
upon  suflicient  evidence,  what  rendered  the  same  degree  of  evi¬ 
dence  satisfactory  to  the  one,  and  inadequate  to  the  conviction  of 
the  othcr,must  have  been, some  reasonable  presumption  against  the 
truth,  which  justihed  the  scepticism  of  the  less  facile  believer  :  a 
presumption  with  which  his  more  extensive  knowledge  supplied 
him,  arising  from  his  viewing  all  the  difliculties  and  possible  ob¬ 
jections  which  lie  in  the  way  of  an  assure<l  belief;  or  else  from 
that  keener  perception  of  difliculties,  which  is  induced  by  habits 
of  severe  abstract  investigation.  This  made  it  requisite  that  the 
positive  evidence  shouhl  l>e  more  fully  and  distinctly  apprehended 
hy  the  one  than  by  the  other  believer,  in  order  to  remove  the 
suspicions  awakenetl  by  these  apparent  indications  of  incredi¬ 
bility.  That  the  defectiveness  of  our  knowledge  is  the  real 
occasion  of  any  apparent  inconsistency  between  the  matter  of 
our  knowletlge  and  that  which  is  proposed  to  our  belief,  will 
not  be  disputed  by  any  ‘  Arm*  or  intelligent  Christian  ;  but  still, 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  previous  knowledge  is  the 
only  rational  ground  for  scepticism  as  to  things  unknown  ;  that 
a  discrepancy  between  things  known  to  be  true,  and  things 
testified  to  be  true,  aftbnls  the  only  pretence  for  disbelief ;  that 
it  is  a  high  degree  of  previous  knowletlge  which  alone  renders 
the  demand  for  higher  degrees  of  evidence  in  the  matter  of 
testimony,  reasonable,  or  which,  in  a  right  state  of  heart,  op* 
|H>ses  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  believing.  As  to  that  shallow, 
flippant  scepticism,  therefore,  which  rests,  not  upon  knowledge, 
but  upon  ignorance,  which  receives  no  check  from  the  incal¬ 
culably  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  truth,  which  is 
suppli^  by  the  con'^urrent  belief  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  of 
men  of  every  age,  which  makes  its  own  limited  perceptions, 
the  measure  of  the  object,  and  the  test  of  the  evidence  snbrnitted 
to  it,  and  deems  that  incredible  which  allows  of  the  alternative 
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ot  doubt, — did  it  simply  indicate  an  intellectual  peculiarity,  it 
were  only  contemptible,  but  as  it  proct^eds  from  the  atatc  of  the 
lieart,  it  is  a  pitiable  and  an  awful  symptom. 

On  looking  back  on  wliat  we  have  advancetl,  we  |)erceiTe 
that  we  have  employed  the  phrase  *  reasonable  presumption 
*  Hitainst  the  truth/  And  while  we  contend  that  the  force  of 
testimony,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  moral  character  of  real 
Christians,  presents  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  truth  of 
reli:>:ioii,  indefinitely  stront^er  than  any  presumption  which  can 
lie  ue^ainst  it,  we  admit  that  there  exist  grounds  of  reasonable 
prejudice,  reasonable  in  the  absence  of  opportunities  of  correct 
iiifbrmation,  which  will  in  part  account  for  the  iniideiity  they 
Ciinnot  excuse.  To  an  individual  who  has  never  seen  Chris¬ 
tianity  otherwise  timn  as  associated  with  priestcraft,  su|)erstitioii, 
avarice,  and  intolerance,  there  js  presented  a  reasonable  pre¬ 
sumption  against  tiie  system,  although  it  forms  no  solid  evidence 
against  its  truth.  The  corruptions  of  Christianity  by  worldly 
(K>licy,  have  done  more  to  fortify  the  unbeliever  in  his  impiety, 
than  all  the  arguments  which  he  could  summon  in  his  delence. 
While  we  shudder  at  the  atrocious  blasphemy  of  such  a  man  as 
Voltaire,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  Christianity  whicli  provoked 
the  malignity  of  his  opposition,  was  not  the  genuine  Christianity 
of  the  New  'restainent,  fur  with  that  he  was  unacquainted,  but 
tlie  system  of  fraud,  intrigue,  and  spiritual  tyranny,  which  as- 
sunietl  its  name.  Tlie  ill  treatment  be  received  from  the  French 
clergy,  was  what  drove  him  to  take  up  arms  first  against  hy¬ 
pocrisy,  and  then,  as  he  grew  more  daring  and  more  vain, 
against  religion  itself.  In  countries  in  which  Popery  is  the 
only  form  in  which  Christianity  is  exhibited,  it  is  no  wonder 
that,  with  rare  exceptions,  all  the  men  of  learning  and  intelli¬ 
gence  are  found  holding  some  modidcation  of  Deism.  Con¬ 
templating  for  instance  such  a  country  as  Spain,  we  might 
almost  be  justified  in  asking.  Can  they  be  otherwise  ?  The  moral 
condition  of  such  a  people  would  seem  to  be  far  more  hopeless 
than  that  of  the  worshippers  of  Brahma,  or  the  professors  of 
Islamism.  The  rajiid  progress  of  infidelity  in  France,  or,  to 
t|>6ak  more  correctly,  the  sudden  eruption  of  the  infidelity 
which  the  institutions  of  Popery  had  at  once  fostered  and  con¬ 
cealed,  sufliciently  proved  the  absence  of  any  counteractive 
principle  of  vital  religion.  Tbc  language  of  Mr.  Dowdier  on  ihia 
subject,  which  we  have  already  introduced  into  our  pages,  it 
extremely  forcible,  and  as  proceeding  from  bis  pen,  it  will  be 
received  without  prejudice.  The  philosophers  and  tbc  people  of 
France  *  saw  not,*  lie.  remarks,  *  the  religion  of  Christ  such  as 

*  it  proceetlefl  from  the  bands  ^  its  Divine  Author,  lowly  and 
^  self-denying,  benevolent  and  spiritual,  but  debased  by  its  al- 

*  liance  to  a  su|>er8tiuous  establish  men  t,  and  sustained  by  a 
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‘  civil  authority  at  once  arbitrary  and  contemptible.  They  saw 

*  the  profenaion  of  Christianity  often  uiiitc'd  to  tlie  practice  of 
‘  vice,  or  the  policy  of  a  worlilly  ambition  ;  its  dogmas  peremp- 
^torily  eiiforc4Ml,  and  its  precepts  habitually  relaxed.’  *  While 

*  w  reprobate  the  men  who  conspired  a^inst  Christianity,’  he 
adds,  ‘  and  deplore  their  success,  let  us  never  forp^et  that  there 

*  were  other  conspirators  still  more  formidable,  and  to  whom  that 
‘  success  is  ehiefly  to  be  ntttribnteil  ;  tlie  unfaithful  ministers 

*  and  professors  of  religion,  who  rendensl  it  weak  by  their 

*  dissent  ions,  odious  b)  their  bij^otry,  and  contemptible  by  their 

*  crinios.’ 

We  cannot  c;o  the  lentjth  to  which  some  persons  have  been  car¬ 
ried  by  their  fears  or  political  zeal,  who  see  in  Hone’s  Parodies  and 
the  republication  of  Paine’s  Works  by  Carlile,  the  symptoms  of  a 
moral  state  of  things  in  this  country,  parallel  to  that  which  was 
dcvelope<l  by  tfie  French  Revolution.  We  have,  it  is  true,  conspi¬ 
rators  among  us  of  the  more  formidable  class  adverted  to  in  the 
passage  just  extracted, — conspirators  to  whom  any  success  which 
onr  rahhie  infidels  may  meet  w  ith,  will  he  mainly  attributable. 
We  too  tiave  among  ns  the  formalist  and  the  bigot,  iinfiiithful 
ministers  ainl  professors  of  religion;  men  who  unite  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  Christianity  to  the  practice  of  vice,  or  the  jwlicy  of  a 
worldly  nmhition.  And  just  so  far  as  in  this  rosjjcct  the  ])arallel 
hohls  good,  we  have,  deposited  among  ns,  the  seeds  of  moral  and 
political  danger,  and  may  he  justified  in  taking  alarm  at  the 
wretcherl  blasphemies  of  Carlile.  But  still,  there  arc  some  few 
circnmsiances  which  fl]>|)ear  not  to  have  been  in  the  recolleclioii 
of  the  individuals  who  have  with  more  eloquence  than  discrimi¬ 
nation,  insisted  upon  the  comparison.  Wc  have  some  things 
which  France  had  not.  Wc  liave  a  I’rotcstant  Establishment 
instead  of  a  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  This  will  readily  be 
allowed  to  be  a  point  of  rliflerence  of  some  moment.  But  we 
have  something  b<'ttcr  than  this ;  an  instructed  instead  of  an 
ignorant  population.  We  live  in  times  in  which  every  poor 
man  has  his  Bible,  and  every  poor  man’s  child  can  read  it.  We 
Iiave  a  middle  class  of  sociely,  interposing  to  prevent  a  fatal 
csdlision  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and,  i^rvading  this 

iiortinn  of  the  commnnity,  we  have  such  a  measure  of  religious 
inowrledge,  and  such  a  spirit  of  active  and  enterprising  piety,  as 
may  aurcly  present  some  effectual  resistance  to  the  machinations 
of  the  enemies  of  social  order.  Our  Bible  Societies,  and  our 
Missionary  Societies,  with  the  leave  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  we  hold  to 
he  some  security  against  the  inroiuls  of  sedition  and  blasphemy. 
And  evt'n  the  exertions  of  the  Methodists  and  other  evangelioal 
sects,  although  they  may  have  the  unhappy  effect  of  puritanixing 
large  sections  of  the  community,  must  be  regarded  as  forming  a 
point  of  opposition  to  the  circumstances  which  brought  on  a  . 
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levalulion  in  Fxaucc.  W'o  .Uflieye  Uint  (Iie^e  j4r/i^  bof)i(*s 
of  (lie  people  are  |uno(:o4it,  are  even  utterly  i^oordut  pf  ^yy 
conspiraey  that  may  be  ^oiw^  on  against  *  the  Altar  aod 
'  Xhruiio.*  They  arc  ut  uU  events  not  in  aUiaiiee  with  Mr. 
Carlile. 

Aiul  it  is  a  circumstance  not  wholly  uiulcscrving  of  remark, 
that  wc  have  in  this  same  Mr.  Carlile,  not  quite  a  Voltaire,  nor 
in  Mr.  Hunt,  u  Mirubeau.  Between,  on  the  one  hatui,  some  of 
the  greatest  men  which  their  country  ever  produccMl,  and,  on  the 
other,  men  of  insignificant  talents  and  contemptible  character, 
tlic  contrast  is  more  than  consolatory  ;  it  is  amusing. 

We  can  scarcely  account  for  the  extraordinary  language  in 
which  some  lords  and  gentlcmep  of  the  Tory  faction  have  in¬ 
dulged  themselve^s,  in  painting  the  present  dangers  of  the 
country.  It.seems  too  extravagant  to  be  the  honest  expression 
of  a  panic  alarm,  and  yet,  it  is  ilUealculatcd  fm*  the  purpose  of 
delusion.  To  hear  these  declamations,  one  would  imagine  that 
we  had  a  Temple  of  Reason  in  every  street  of  the  metropolis  ; 
that  public  opinion  hatl  unequivocally  declared  itself  on  the  side 
of  Treas4)n  and  Infidelity;  that  the  standard  of  Radicalism  had 
been  raised  by  loaders  of  commanding  influence,  cloquonco,  and 
property,. and  that  from  among  the  middle  classes,  numbers  .were 
daily  disserting,  to  range  themselves  in  hostile  array  under  their 
banners.  What  is  the  fact  ?  We  speak  not  now  of  the  sedition 
that  is  at  work  in  some  particular  districts  among  the  lower 
orders,  but  of  the  supposed  ))rogrcss  of  infidelity.  A  man  is 
prosocuted  for  republishing  and  vending  Paine's  Age  of  Reason. 
The  jury,  indignant  at  the  ollVuntery  with  which  he  conducis  his 
dolonoe,  with  one  accord  find  him  guilty,  and  he  is  consignod  to 
gaol  for  (he  term  of  his  sentonce,  without  a  demunstrallon  of  pi^y 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  with  scarcely  from  any  quarter  the 
faintest  murmur  of  disapprobation.  A  sentiment  of  disgust,  and 
even  horror,  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  produced  by  his 
blasphemies.  Individuals  are  loud  in  their  execrations  of  his 
impiety,  wlio  hitherto  had  kept  their  own  religion  a  prolonnd 
secret.  The  most  zealous  endeavours  are  immediately  culled 
into  action,  to  counteract  the  spread  of  irreligion  by  suitable 
puldications  in  defence  of  Christianity.  Tiie  pulpit  and  the 
press  are  boih  put  in  n*quisition,  and  both  are  inaiiily,  on  this 
}H)int,  employed  on  (he  side  of  the  Legislature.  Truly,  (his  is 
.Very  oininrms  of  another  French  Revolution  ;  this  spectacle 
presents  the  very  counterpart  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  and 
the  posture  of  utVairs  in  France,  pnwious  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Bastile. 

If  the  language  of  cxaggeriition  and  false. alarm  be  neccssafy 
to  stiinnlalc  the  , people  of  England  to  the  dUeharge  of  their 
civil  and  social  duties ;  if  it  is  not  enough  to  know  that  infidelity 
Vol.  Xlll.  N.  S.  C 
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aiul  crime  are  louilly  callings  for  a  more  fervent  zeal  in  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  religion,  and  for  measures  of  salutary  co  interaction  in 
the  true  friends  of  tlieir  country ;  but  we  must  have  some  stalking- 
horse,  some  bugbear,  Popery  or  Blasphemy,  Tom  Paine  or 
Bonaparte,  to  terrify  people  into  piety  and  allegiance  to  the 
State, — why,  it  must  be  so.  We  trust  that  our  readers,  how¬ 
ever,  stand  not  in  need  of  being  put  into  such  a  state  of  feverish 
excitement  ;  that  the  prevalence  of  impiety,  whether  among  the 
lower  or  the  higher  orders,  is  regarded  by  them  with  eipial  so¬ 
licitude  and  concern.  Those  who  have  not  now  for  the  first 
time  to  be  informed  of  the  existence  of  infidelity  among  the 
lower  classes,  persons  who  have  had  any  kindly  intercourse  with 
the  poor,  know,  that  if  iniidclity  has  been  making  any  progress 
among  the  labouring  class,  religious  knowledge  has  also  been 
progressively  difVusing  itself  in  the  same  class  of  society.  That 
irreligion  and  priifaneness  are,  upon  the  whole,  on  the  increase, 
it  woiihl  require  something  more  than  iUedata  before  us  to  prove. 
The  sale  of  infidel  publications  had,  indeed,  been  surreptitiously 
going  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  long  before  IMr.  Carlile  let  the 
Ifovernment  into  the  secret.  Three  years  ago,  we  are  assured 
that  a  larg<»  impression  of  Paine’s  Age  of  Beason  had  been 
thrown  into  circulation.  8uch  a  circumstance  proves,  we  grant, 
that  there  must  have  existed  a  previous  dis|K)sition  to  infi¬ 
delity  among  many  of  the  lower  classes:  it  afiorded  an  indica¬ 
tion  lliat,  somewhere  or  other,  the  elements  of  mischief  were  ex¬ 
erting  an  unwonted  activity,  the  causes  of  which  it  became  a 
matter  of  the  highest  interest  to  explore.  Itut  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  a  'r<»ni  Paine,  much  less  of  a  Carlile,  to  convert  the 
pojuilation  of  a  country,  or  even  of  a  district,  to  infidelity.  I.iet 
us  not  mistake  the  morbid  symptom  for  the  cause,  lest,  by  an  em¬ 
pirical  treatment  of  the.  ilisordcr^  we  ouly  aggravate  its  malignity. 
It  is  nothing  new,  that  profaneness  and  imj)iety  exist  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  among  all  classes  of  the  community.  The  ha¬ 
bitual  proiiination  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  higher  ranks,  by  otlicers 
of  the  State,  by  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  yes,  by  the  very  men 
who  afiect  a  sensitiveness  of  horror  at  the  profaneness  of  a  Car- 
lile,  has  long  jiresented  no  ccjuivocal  mark  of  growing  im¬ 
piety.  Nor  was  it  to  be  expected,  that  the  infection  would  not 
spread  downwards.  'I'lie  relaxation  of  moral  principle,  of  which 
the  disregard  of  the  Sabbath  afiords  a  stirc  criterion,  could  nut 
fail  to  ho  soon  participated  by  the  democracy.  For  a  time  it 
might  operate  unobstrvetl.  So  long  as  it  vents  itself  in  mere 
cursing  and  swearing,  and  abuse  of  the  IVlethodists,  or  is  being 
turned  to  some  goml  account  within  the  walls  of  the  crowded 
ale-house,  ito  politician  dreams  of  danger.  But  let  a  ]>criod  of 
distress  and  commotion  arrive,  that  shall  put  in  agitation  the 
inert,  uDliealtblul  mass  of  a  pauperized  district,  and  stir  up 
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from  Uie  very  bottom  what  had  been  lieiMllessly  siifl'ered  to  sta^* 
iiate,  let  all  this  profaneness  take  a  direction  that  seems  to 
threaten  political  mischief,  and  all  is  consternation  and  surprise. 

Be  the  existinif  irrelii^ion,  however,  iiiort'  or  less, — be  the  pro¬ 
portion  it  bears  to  the  amount  of  relis^ious  knowledge  and  prin¬ 
ciple  in  this  coniury,  on  the  increase  or  not, — and  be  the  causes 
which  have  recently  thrown  out  the  peccant  mischief  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  what  they  may, — real  Christians  have  at  this  crisis  an  im¬ 
portant  duty  to  perform,  w  hich  they  cannot,  even  if  they  would, 
devolve  upon  the  Le&^islature.  'fhe  torrent  of  impiety  is  not  to 
be  stopped  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  If  danger  from  this  quar¬ 
ter  is  to  be  a|iprehende<l,  it  must  consist  in  the  perverted  ten¬ 
dency  of  public  opinion  ;  and  public  opinion  is  not  susceptible  of 
legislative  control.  ‘  'J'he  Gospel  in  all  its  |>ower,*  to  use  again 
the  words  of  Mr.  Bowdler,  ‘  appealing  to  the  consciences  of 
‘  men,  ami  carrying  its  eretlcntials  in  the  practice  of  those  who 
^  acknowle<lge  it,  is  alone  capable  of  contending  long  against 

*  the  |)ridc  and  passions  of  a  peojde  who  have  once  thrown  oil* 
^  the  bondage  of  an  ignorant  and  implicit  faith  ;  and  those  who 
^  have  the  weakness  to  place  their  reliance  on  the  authority  of 
^  ancient  institutions,  or  the  seemly  pomp  of  rituals  and  services, 

*  will  assuredly  discover,  when  it  is  too  lute,  that  these  are  but 

*  the  jierishable  forms  in  which  religion  is  enshrined,  not  the  liv- 
^  ing  and  immortal  spirit  which  can  alone  protect  itself  and  us 
‘  in  the  hour  of  danger.’ 

Adverting,  then,  to  the  remarks  we  offered  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  article,  it  must  assuredly  appear  to  he  of 
the  highest  importance,  that  neither  by  injudicious  legislative 
interference,  nor  yet  by  any  conduct  on  the  part  of  believers,  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  occasion  should  be  given 
for  scepticism  to  strengthen  itself  in  its  prejudices  against  the 
Christian  faith.  Ilow  much  the  presumption  in  favour  of  its 
truth  is  lessened,  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  the  world,  by  all  penal 
enactments  for  its  snpjiort,  is  not  left  doubtful,  'riic  alliance 
of  religion  with  the  State,  has  siip|)iied  the  infidel  with  matter  for 
some  of  his  most  })oignunt  sarcasms.  There  are,  at  the  present 
lime,  hundreds,  not  to  say  thousands,  of  half-informed  sceptical 
young  men,  who  believe  that  were  the  protection  of  the  State 
withdrawn  from  Christianity,  it  would  discover  the  impotence 
of  a  decrepit  superstition,  ami  speedily  lose  its  hold  upon  the 
minds  of  men.  The  zeal  of  the  clergy  is  all  referred,  by 
persons  of  this  description,  to  anxiety  for  their  tithes,  and  the 
whole  system  is  viewed  as  nothing  better  than  an  engine  of 
state  policy.  No  notion  is  manifestly  udapletl  more  directly 
to  weaken  the  force  of  testimony,  and  the  presumption  which  it 
supplies  ill  favour  of  the  religion  of  Christ :  none  can  tend 
wore  fatally  to  cherish  that  contempt  previous  to  examination 
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^hicli  in  the  tnie  source  of  infidelity.  And  yet,  there  ^ve 
indiTidunU — ministers  of  religion — dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
who  nre  taking  the  greatest  jiossihle  pains  to  confirm  this  'very 
prejudice.  They  ore  representing,  that  the  Chnrcli,  hy  which 
they  mean  the  national  rt'lia;ion,  oaniiot  stand  indeinMulent  of 
the  protectiniif  and  penid  enactments  of  the  Parli  iinent ;  that 
even  now,  Christianity  is  in  danger,  in  <lanijrr  i»i  this  country, 
from  the  iniserahle  ravines  of  u  Paiue  or  U'f'aiiile.  The  Estate 
is  implored  to  interfere  >hy  acts  of  'venii^anee  and  measures  of 
precaution,  to  save  the  totti'niiy;  CInirch  from  her  oigfantic 
assailants.  So  feehic  is  'IVutli,  so  irresistible  the  pro»»r(‘Ss  M 
Krror  !  We  have  no  fcernii;;  of  resptHl  for  this  feeble-inindcil 
and  treacherous  timitlity.  We  do  not  tliank  them  for  this  tacit 
•confession  of  the  weakness  of  Christianity  when  unaided  hy 
the  civil  power.  I^nt  the  infidel  will.  And  this,  he  will  say,  is 
your  heaven-descended  relit^ion,  ‘your  pure  system  of  Truth 
fiml  morality*  which  is  to  become  the  rclii^ion  of  the  worhl  ! 
'riiis  is  jfour  Protestantism  whieh  is  to  overthrow  Idolatry  and 
Superstition,  hy  the  instrumentality  of  the  Hihle  alone  !  And 
yet,  he  will  add,  these*  (Miristinns  are  afraid  of  the  Bible  too, 
unless  it  travel  in  company  with  lln»ir  own  comment  upon  it ; 
and  had  they  the  power,  some  of  them  wonhl  put  down  the 
Bible  Sis  iety  with  one  hand,  while  tliey  slipped  fetters  on  the 
infidel  with  the  other,  lad  us  hear  what  bus  been  said  hy  one 
who  will  he  th()n(;ht  to  he  at  no  ;;reat  remove  from  infidelity. 

‘  What  is  the  effect,*  demands  Mr.  Fox,  ‘  of  prosecuting  Deism,  on 
the  individual  who  is  thereby  consigned  to  punishment?  \ou  make 
of  him  a  hypocrite  or  a  martyr.  You  confirm  his  worst  prejudices, 
and  make  hi  n  hate  Christians  and  Clirislianity*  Penally  and  im¬ 
prisonment  were  never  yet  the  means  of  sincere  conversion.  Man 
clings  tu  the  faith  for  which  he  suffers:  his  enmity  rises  with  your 
infiietions.  Is  it  a  good  dei'd  thus  to  make  the  (iospcl  hated  ?  Or 
suppose  his  spirit  shrinks  from  the  fiery  trial.  You  have  then  made  a 
hyjKJcrite.  No  triumph  tiuit,  for  a  good  man  to  glory  in.  How  does 
it  affect  his  party  ?  See,  say  they,  liow'  these  Christians  meet  us;  we 
ar^iic,  and  they  prosecute;  we  refute,  and  they  imprison.  What 
Uiink  impartial  lookers  on,  or  what  the  young,  the  undecided,  and  the 
inquiring?  In  the  contest  of  force  with  opinion,  we  all  know  which 
way  sympathy  naturally  inclines,  and  you  have  to  answer  for  giving 
them  this  bias  towards  Infidelity.* 

Truth  claims  to  be  heard,  let  her  speak  hy  whom  she  may. 
We  are  nut  now  treating  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  punish 
blasphemy  :  we  are  speaking  only  with  regard  to  the  inexpe¬ 
diency  td  such  prosecutions;  ami  among  the  many  grounds  upon 
whieh  they  are  inexpedient,  we.  are  confining  our  remarks  to 
one,  namely,  the  lentleney  of  such  an  interference  to  prejudico 
the  minds  of  infi;le]s  against  Christianity  itself.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  good  sense  in  thw  “  Letter”  whicirMr.  Roberts 
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ha'^  a(l<lrosse(l  to  iho  Attoriioy  Goiieral,  in  which  lie  itrfi^ea  Ihift 
»iuin(‘  considerutiuii  with  the  most  coneilitiiiil^  luilUuesa  and* 
simplicity,  and  tinder  the  evident  guidance  of  devout  and 
benevolent  feelings.  We  shall  nvnil  ourselves  of  s«‘vcnU  of  his 
))aru{^raphs.  Alter  remurkin«j  that  ‘  trials  for  blasphemy  have 
‘  always  heen<  productive  of  re|>etitions  of  the  crime,*  h«  proceeds 
to  shew,  that  it  is  contrary  to  experience,  that  such  prosecutions 
should  proiliiee  the  amendment  of  the  culprit. 

‘  Such  men  invariably  consider  themselves,  or  profest  to  consider 
themselves,  as  persecuted  men.  'I'hey  have  their  cause  to  defend,  and 
they  are  consequently  only  anxious  to  discover  arguments  in  its 
favour,  and  evidences  to  support  it.  However  weak  and  futile  these 
may  in  reality  be,  they  are  generally  strong  enough  to  eonfirni  such 
culprits  in  their  errors*  and  to  encourage  them  in  their  atteiiipU  to 
impose  those  errors  upon  others.  1  do  not  believe  that  a  single 
instance  can  he  adduced  of  a  man,  once  prosecuted  for  blasphemy, 
ever  retracting  his  opinions,  or  renouncing  tlie  ornir  of  his  ways. 
Instances  without  number,  however,  might  be  brought  forward,  of 
men  who  have  once  iield  those  erroneous  opinionsi  and  entertained 
and  even  declared  them  unmolested,  who  nave  afterwards  become 
very  reformed  characters ;  nay  who  have  become  highly  exemplary 
Christians,  and  even  eminently  successful  teaciiers  ot  Chriatianity/ 

Mr.  Roberts  expresses  an  opinion,  in  which  many  ]>erson«  will 
coincide,  that  ‘  hail  Paine  never  been  prosecuted,  his  hhuiphe- 
*  mous  work  would  not,  in  all  prohahiiUy, have  been  read  hjone 
^  ill  a  buudred  of  those  wlio  have  now  perused  it.*  lie  appHet 
the  same  n^mark  to  Hone's  parodies,  and  adds  : 

*  The  notoriety  wliich  he  acquired  in  consequence  of  his  pro* 
sccution  and  self  defence,  induced  Carlile  to  emerge  from  obscurity, 
and  to  endeavour,  by  every  art  of  effrontery,  to  attract  the  attentioa 
of  (fovernment.  This  was  clearly  from  the  first,  his  object.  He  haf 
unfortunately  succeeded  ;  he  has  become  known  and  talked  of 
thriiughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  hlas{)hcnious  work,  which,  when 
the  prosecution  of  Paine  had  ceased,  was  soon  forgotten,  is  now 
selling  to  u  great  extent  in  every  town  uf  any  importance  in  tho 
kingdom.* 

*  Another  objection  is,  that  these  prosecutions  are  the  means  of 
filling  the  public  huoscs,  and  converting  the  company  there  into 
debating  societies  on  religious  subjects,  not  on  particular  doctrinal 
points  uf  the  Christian  religion,  but  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
religion  of  Christ  itself; — not  to  determine  which  translation  of  the 
New  I'cstament,  in  particular  parts,  is  the  most  correct,  or  which  if 
the  proper  sense  in  which  to  understand  some  particular  words  of  ftl 
Divine  Founder  and  his  disciples,  but  to  determine  whether  the  whole 
be  not  u  fiction,  and  tlie  Saviour  of  the  world  an  imf^tor.  The  dariog, 
familiar,  and  shocking  language  in  wliich  these  things  are,  at  second 
hand,  often  debated  in  those  places,  is  too  horrible  to  be  repeatedt  or 
even  to  be  thought  of.  The  dreadful  efi'ects  produced  by  them 
throughout  the  mass  of  the  people,  may  be  much  more  easily^ 
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imagined  than  dcacribod.  All  or  most  of  this  would  be  prevented  by 
“  letting  these  vien  alvne.** 

‘  When,  as  in  the  case  of  Carlile,  success  has  attended  the  pro¬ 
secution,  and  the  culprit  is  condemned  and  punished,  are  his  deluded 
adherents  convinced,  by  his  conviction,  that  the  doctrines  which  he 
inculcated,  arc  false  ?  Not  one  of  them,  probably,  is  so  convinced: 
on  the  contrary,  they  arc  thereby  the  more  fully  confirmed  in  their 
errors — presuming,  with  nn  appearance  of  reason,  that  the  cause  of 
that  nature  which  requires  the  arm  of  the  Law  to  defend  it,  cannot 
have  tmth  to  uphold  it.’ 

The  argument  against  such  proceedings,  uhich  is  deduciblo 
from  the  spirit  of  Chiisiianity,  we  must  leaveour  readers  to  draw 
for  themselvt»s.  The  subject  is  not  imleed  half  exhausted.  As 
connectetl  with  the  great  question  of  the  Liberty  of  (he  Press,  it 
ileinan'ds  the  most  attentive  consideration;  but  the  specific  dis¬ 
cussion  of  that  most  iiitert^ting  subject  must  he  rt'served  fur  a 
i'liture  article.  J’here  is,  however,  one  more  remark  which  we 
wish  to  transcribe  from  the  Letter  before  us.  AtlviTling  to  the 
su|)pos4Ml  danger  arising  from  blasphemous  publications,  the 
>Viiler  says : 

‘  Tbe  fact  is,  that  in  this  kingdom  there  is  now  no  danger  of 
infidelity  making  any  alarming  progress  by  its  own  efi'orU.  Let  it 
alone,  and,  us  it  hath  nothing  to  promise  that  will  procure  proselytes, 
it  will  soon  die  aaay  and  come  to  naught.  Take  away  all  hope  of 
profit  and  popularity,  and  the  infidel  has  not,  he  cannot  have,  a 
motive  left,  powerful  enough  to  induce  him  to  employ  any  personal 
exertions  in  the  cause.’ 

No.  As  a  man  does  not  become  a  believer  without  feeling  (he 
force  of  the  motives  for  believing,  so,  neither  does  any  one 
become  a  deiet^  or  wholly  let  go  Christianity,  how  ignorant 
soever  he  may  be  of  its  real  nature,  from  absolutely  no  motive  at 
all.  But  not  only  should  tbe  poor  seem  to  be  less  liable  to  the 
intluence  of  any  conceivable  inducements  to  infidelity;  they 
have  in  their  external  privations  and  hardships,  peculiar  motives 
for  wishing  Christianity  to  he  true;  and  in  this  respect  their 
condition  is  not  without  its  moral  advantages.  The  poor  cannot 
atibrd  to  disregard  that  source  of  solid  mental  comfort,  that 
solace  of  aftViction,  that  stimulus  of  hope,  for  which  the  rich, 
and  the  noble,  and  the  refined,  and  the  accomplished,  can 
provide  themselves  with  a  substitute  that  shall  answer  the 
purpose  of  present  enjoyment,  in  the  elements  of  worldly 
pleasure.  If  the  poor  are  infidels,  it  is  through  the  neglect  of 
those  who  arc  hound  to  provide  them  with  instruction  ;  it  is 
through  the  imhecillity  of  ignorance,  or  through  the  madness 
produceil  by  oppression.  The  Gospel,  wherever  it  has  been 
promulgated  in  its  purity^  has  always  vindicated  its  Divine 
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character  by  its  adaptation  to  the  capacities,  the  wants,  and  the 
awakened  feelinjrs  of  the  poor. 

There  is  a  selfish,  cowardly,  cruel  spirit  abroad,  whicli  leads 
men  to  talk  loudly  of  loyalty  and  reli^iou,  but  is  in  truth  a  spirit 
iinwortliy  of  Knirlishnien,  much  more  of  Christians.  Fear  is 
always  cruel,  as  it  is  always  blind  :  fear  is  never  out  of  dauber. 
It  may  be  a  p^ood  sc*n(iiiel,  but  it  forms  a  ilespieahle  commander. 
What  men  fear,  they  soon  learn  to  hale ;  and  if  what  they  fear, 
they  have  injured,  they  hate  it  the  more,  'fhe  lower  edasses 
have  been  depressetl,  in  some  cast's  cruelly  depressed.  If  it  has 
arisen  from  inevitable  circumstances,  still,  their  sutferlu^s  have 
not  on  that  account  been  the  less  real,  or  the  less  deserving  of 
commiseration  and  sympathy.  Amid  all  this  suiTering,  the 
country  has,  till  very  recently,  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  internal 
traiupiillity.  The  poor  have  suffered  with  more  than  patience — 
with  resignation.  At  length,  symptoms  of  partial  disorder 
ajipear.  'Fhe  districts  in  which  the  greatest  pressure  of  suffer¬ 
ing  has  been  endured,  exhibit  a  considerable  ferment.  'I'liis  is 
enough  to  rouse  the  jealous  spirit  of  Toryism.  A  new  enemy  is 
announced  to  be  at  the  gates,  and  the  panic  spreads  through 
all  the  higher  ranks  of  society.  It  is  the  Spenceans  ;  it  is  the 
Radicals;  led  on  bytieneral  Watson  and  Field-marshal  Hunt. 
Another  French  Revolution  is  just  on  the  eve  of  explosion. 
Oh,  for  a  safety-lamp,  to  indicate  in  time  the  approach  of  the 
subtile  enemy  1  Hut  here  is  proof  positive ;  we  have  blas¬ 
phemers  among  us,  and  the  French  philosophers  were  blas¬ 
phemers.  And  upon  this  poor  pretence,  the  lower  classes  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  are  to  be  represented  as  a  factious,  demora¬ 
lized  rabble,  who  arc  eating  up  our  substance  by  means  of  poor’s 
rates,  and  will  be  prevented  only  by  the  sword  from  devouring 
the  constitution  also ; — an  excrescence  upon  the  body  politic, 
which  is  absorbing  its  vital  energy ; — a  loathed  ami  burdensome 
incumbrance.  That  they  are  distressed,  would  inatU'r  little;  but 
they  are  disaffected  too.  And  is  this  the  spirit  of  the  British  consti¬ 
tution  ?  Is  this  temper  towards  the  poor,  consistent  with  the  gene¬ 
rous  feeling  of  Fnglishmen  ?  Will  cheap  diKilamalions  against  se¬ 
dition  and  blasphemy,  heal  the  disorders  of  the  State,  or  advance 
the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  ?  What  good  can  possibly  be  done 
by  exaggerating  the  evils  which  too  truly  exist,  or  by  exaspe¬ 
rating  against  each  other,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  who,  in  a  well 
ordered  community,  can  have  no  separate  or  conflicting  in¬ 
terests  ? 
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Coiimicntariis  Aiiticjuis  item  ineilitis  Invenit  Rccensuit  Notis  Illua- 
travil  An^olii^  Muius  HibllothctM*  Anihrosianic,  A  Linguis  OricuT 
talibus.  Tmprcisuui  Meiiiolaiii,  1811  ;  deiiuo  Imprcssuiii  Lundini, 
1816.  bvo.  l)s. 


work,  wc  regret  to  find,  ban  shared  the  fate  of  some 
■-  other  puhlicatious  that  should  have  receiveil  from  us  an 
earlier  atteution.  We  now  notice  it  more  lor  the  purpose  of 
putting  on  record  in  our  Journal,  the  discoveries  of  its  Kdiior, 
than  for  that  of  critically  examining  its  contents. 

The  injuries  which  ancient  literature  has  sustained  by  the  de¬ 
vastations  of  war,  the  succession  of  rmle  tribes  of  men  to  th« 
seats  of  polished  nations,  and  the  multitude  of  other  causes  ot 
change  and  destruction  to  the  operation  of  which  all  human  pro¬ 
ductions  have  been  exposed,  are  various  and  great.  Many  ol  its 
noblest  moiuiments  have  perished,  andothers  w  hich  survive, exist 
only  in  disordered  forms  and  scattered  fragments.  'I'lie  works 
of  l*oe(s,  iiistoriuns,  and  Orators,  whose  genius  and  eloquence 
have  obtained  for  them  a  durahl  j  celebrity,  are  preserved  hut  in 
pArt  ;  and  of  others  who  commanded  the  admiration  of  their 
contemporaiie^s  mid  a  few  subiiquent  gciierations,  the  names 
i\tc  now  either  unknown,  or,  where  these  have  been  spared 
ill  the  ravages  of  tinu*,  are  all  that  rrMiiaiii  to  tell  us  that  they 
once  lived.  LIuripides,  Sophocles,  Liv}',  and  Cicero,  have 
bail  only  a  part  of  their  w  ritings  transmitted  to  these  times.  Tlni 
fruits  of  Menander’s  genius  have  almost  entirely  perished.  Mu- 
siCus,  uud  others  who  struck  the  lyre,  or  courted  the  historic 
IVluse,  arc  authors  who  are  know'n  to  us  in  that  character  only 
by  the  testimony  of  their  ancient  admirers.  Till  the  patient  and 
persevering  researches  which  have,  since  the  revival  of  learning, 
been  made  in  every  country,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
precious  treasures  that  might  be  lurking  in  tUe  recesses  of  lite¬ 
rary  depositories,  were  so  nearly  accomplislied  as  they  now  are, 
cxpeetatioii  might  be  raised  among  Scbolars,  that  they  should  be 
receiving  important  acerssions  to  tbe  classic  volumes  of  their 
libraries;  but  ilie  hope  of  recovering,  to  any  extent,  more  of 
those  productions,  would  now  seem  to  be  a  vain  anticipation. 
Pcrha|is,  our  surprise  may  be  more  justly  expressed,  that  so 
iiiaiiy  literary  works  of  antiquity  should  have  ^  per  tot  dittcri* 
mina  rei'nm’  descended  to  us,  tliuii  that  so  many  should  have 
ht'eii  lost.  Every  age  has  bad  itsguardiaus  of  knowledge,  and 
its  nibliomaniacs  ;  and  it  were  not  didiculi  to  produce  a  picture 
that  might  relieve  the  gloom  of  the  following  description. 

‘  Ex  tot  orationibus  tunien,  quibus  vir  disertissimus  (Cicero) 
romnnum  forutn  personuit,  inultag  invida  aJtas  aut  corrupit  aut 
riiutilav^t,  muitas  I'uuditut  su^tulit,  plurium  denique,  ut  credibilt 
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rst,  mciiioriimi  ipsimi  aholcvit.  Nam  fuit  quoddatn  tcmpiw  tencbri* 
cosum  et  barbariim,  quo  Lonpobardis  Italiam  tcncntibus,  romnnoquc 
impcrio  per  socordiam  principium  et  i’orlunu?  incon^tantiam  deleto, 
oninis  bonaruin  artium  lux,  omnis  litterarum  gloria  extinctn  cst.  Tunc 
etiam  in  ilia  prctiosa  voluinina,  quo?  tot  eruditorum  boniinuin  manui* 
claboraverunt,  ubi  tot  ingeniorum  divitias  lutebanty  miserrima  cordn 
fca*vituni  est.  Rapidis  urebantur  Hammis  litteratoruiu  longa*  vigiliBy 
situ  tcnebrisque  marcebant  clurissiuia  artium  luiuina,  ad  tabernas  de« 
nique  ct  delcrriinos  usus  doctissinnc  luembrame  veniebant.  O  coii« 
ditioncs  niiscras  regnorum  atque  nationuni !  llli  scilicet  Itali.  quibua 
suiuuiam  copiam  ingeniii  fucultatcinque  dlccndi  natura  lurgita  est/ 

I'bese  commiserations  aiul  regrets  wore  to  be  expected  frotir 
ii  scholar  with  the  defaced  and  mutilated  muiiuHcripts  of  iWd 
Ambrosian  library  before  him.  Every  circumstance  which  hn- 
pairs  the  means  id*  knowledge,  is  to  be  deplored  as  oir  eVd,  sinoa 
mankind  eannot  find  the  level  which  is  suitable  to  tliehr  natnrci 
in  ignorance  and  barbarism.  The  loss,  therefore,  of  txiolis,  wiricll 
are  the  lights  of  the  world,  must  be  regarded  by  every  friend  to^ 
the  improvement  of  the  human  species,,  aa  a  calnmity.  Bat  alf 
the  1/ooks  which  Muius  deplores  as  lost  Co  Italy,  were  not  lost  t9 
the  world  :  many  of  them  were  dispersed  through  other  pnrts  o# 
Kurofie,  and  only  waited  the  invention  of  an  art  which  hansa' 
inultr]>licd  copies,  and  provided  the  means  of  preserving  them, 
that  neither  Ootlis  nor  Monks  are  likely  to  restore  the  refgn  •#’ 
ignorance  and  barbarism. 

Among  the  causes  which  have  deprived  us  of  many  of  tliw 
literary  treasures  of  antiquity,  there  is  one  that  must  partieularfy 
excite  our  regret.  Frinn  the  accidental  losses  of  this  kind,,  •c-' 
CHsioneil  by  tlic  fury  of  fire,  or  the  rage  of  barbarians,  or  tko 
►low-eonsmniug  IihikI  of  time,  it  might  not  have  been  possible 
to  rescue  those  valuable  articles;  but  when  we  learn,  that  by  the 
very  persons  who  undertook  to  be  the  preservers  of  filcratinre, 
iiraii)  of  the  injuries  which  it  has  sustaine^l,  have  been  prodaceilf 
we  iiiust  de]>lore  the  negligence  or  the  avarice  which  induced 
them  to  transcribe  the  writings  that  they  copied,  in  such  a  manner 
as  proved  di^stnictive  to  those  of  more  value.  Kitlicr  from  th# 
actual  inaiiiltty  to  procure  fresh  materkils,  or  from  an  ill  judged 
frugality,  and  prubuhly,  in  but  too  many  instances,  from  mete 
carelessness,  llie  copyists  of  ancient  iiianuscri|itH  were  accimCoiB* 
ed  to  erase  or  wash  out  the  writing  which  they  eontoiiierl,  tlinl 
they  might  use  the  parchment  for  writing  out  some  now  work, 
'i'hus,  a  drama  of  Eurqmles,  or  an  oration  of  Cicero  WUs, oh 
literated  for  ever,  to  be  substituted  by  a  legend  of  Saint  Anthoiry 
nr  Sahit  Ursula.  This  practice  had  commenced  arti<wig  Hie 
Latin  scribes  so  early  as  tlie  seventh  century:  the  Wreek  Cofi>*M(o 
ap|iear  to  have  been  much  later  in  adopting  il.  To  manifscripto 
of  this  kind,  the  term  Palimpseiti  it  applietl  b}  the  Oreeho^  awd 
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lliat  oi*  by  (he  Ivatins.  The  Coilcx  liphrcin,  one  of 

the  uliiest  ar.il  must  valuable  of  uU  the  (ireek  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  a  ('odex  the  oncient  writin:^ 

havini^  hern  ilefacetl  lor  ilie  piirposf  of  the  works  of  Kphreiii 
the  Syrian,  a  writer  of  the  fourth  ceiiturv,  hein*;*  inserted.  'I'he 
^lanuscripts  from  wliieh  J/uio  Ins  ptd)lishe<l  these  Frao^ments, ' 
are  of  the  same  ilescrijUioii,  bavin"  been  used  a  sm)nd  time  to 
wiite  on,  alter  the  orii^inal  wriiin"  had  been  discharged. 

The  Ambrosian  lilirary,  in  uhicli  these  documents  had  been 
Itirkiii"  for  in  dust  and  darkness,  was  founded  by  Cardinal 
Federi"o  liorromeo,  ne|)hew  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Charles 
Horronico,  Archbishop  of  .Milan,  in  flic  sevefilcentlt  century. 
Amoni;  the  treasures  with  whicli  it  was  e!»rif  b(*d  by  the  uumih** 
c'cnt  Cardinal,  were  the  manusc  ripts  wbieh  had  hcbn)"od  to  a 
monastery  at  Hobhio,  u  small  town  of  Vipper  itaiy,  ibunded  in 
the  year  012,  by  Coiiiinhaiio,  and  which,  it  appears,  had  hcen 
at  least  in  part,  collected  by  its  president,  (ierbert  (iallns,  after¬ 
wards  Silvester  II.  On  examining  one  of  those  mimnscripts, 
MaiOy  Curator  of  tlie  Ambrosian  library,  was  agreeably  sur- 
irrised  by  discovering  a  twofold  writinuf,  one  series  of  letters 
being  iiiscribed  across  the  other,  and  bc'ariii"  indisputable  marks 
of  an  early  age.  The  less  ancient  w  riting  contained  (he  works 
of  Setlulins,  a  Christian  poet  of  the  iiitli  century,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  as  old  ns  the  seventh  or  eighth  :  whilst  the  original 
lelters  of  the  manuscript  were',  on  close  inspection,  pronounced 
by  ^iaio  to  contain  some  Fragments  of  Orations  wliicli  he  as¬ 
cribed  to  Cicero.  'I  lie  pleasure  alTorded  to  the  worthy  Curator 
of  ilie  Ambrosian  library  by  this  discovery,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  exprt'ssious,  was  truly  exquisite.  ‘  O  Dcus  immor- 

*  talis,  repeute  sustidi,  quid  dtMuum  video!  Fii  Ciceronem, 

^  eii  lumen  lomaiia'  factmdi;e  iiidignissimis  tenehris  circum- 

*  septum  !’  And  certainly,  his  gratitude  on  the  occasion,  if  it 
may  he  assumed  us  a  speeimeii  of  the  maimer  in  which  his  piety 
manifests  itself  for  the  favours  dispensed  lo  him,  indieates  a  high 
9t*nse  of  the  pri\ ileges  coidcried  upon  him  as  the  restorer  in 
part  of  Cieero. — ‘  Nostra'  potiiis  grutuiemiir  iutati,  cui  Deus 

*  optinuis  maxiiiuis  hunc  laiidem  coiitulit,  lit  hi  |)rastuntissimi 
*•  tiumana'  mentis  hrtus  abohlivionis  lati'bris  mine  demum  einer- 

*  grreut.’  The  classical  remains  thus  brought  to  light,  consist 
of  Orations,  supposed  to  be  llioseof  Cicero,  jtro  ScaurOy  pro 
7W/io,  and  pro  Fiticcho.  The  first  of  these  is  the  most  con¬ 
siderable,  and  is  ucc*ompanied  by  the  notes  of  some  ancient 
Scholiast. 

Continuing  his  researches  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  the  Editor 
was  fortunate  enough  to  tli^eover  a  maiuisiTipt  Latin  version  of 
the  acts  of  (he  l^ouncil  of  Chalcedon.  This  too  was  a  Codex 
Heicrii>iu§y  the  ancient  writing  of  which  was  found  to  contain 
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fragments  of  three  other  Orations  of  Cicero,  with  a  Com¬ 
mentary  which  is  attrihuteil  by  Maio  to  Aseonius  Foilianus, 
whom  he  endeavours  to  shew  to  have  heen  the  contein|)orary  of 
and  Livy.  t)f  these  three  Orations,  tlte  first  is  ‘  In  P. 
CloJium  et  Curionem^'  aiul  relates  to  u  violation  of  decorum 
eoiiiinitted  by  Clodins  in  the  house  of  the  Fontifex  Max- 
iuuis,  C.  C^isar,  at  the  time  that  Fompeia,  C.  Caesar’s 
wife,  was  celebrating  the  riles  of  the  Dea  Buna.  The  se¬ 
cond  is  ^  y>e  lert*  alieno  and  was  pronounetMl  on 

the  occasion  of  Milo’s  offering  himself  us  a  candidate  for  the 
consular  dignity.  The  third  is  (Mititled  ‘  De  Hege  Alexan^ 

‘  (/rino,’  and  relates  to  the  estuhlishment  of  Ftolemy  Auletes  in 
the  kins;dom  of  Kt;;  pi.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Commentary 
comprises  illustrations  of  some  of  Cicero’s  Orations  as  included 
ill  llte  printcil  editions,  namely,  pro  J/t/iki,  pro  Sylluy  pro 
Phtneiii,  in  Vatininmj  in  Cutalinutn  IV,  pro  Marvillo^  pro 
LigariUf  and  pro  Hege  Beiotaro,  The  jiurtions  preserved  of 
the  last  four,  ure  very  limited,  containing'  only  a  few  lines  of  the 
Orations,  with  the  commentary  annexed. 

I  he  iManiiscriiits  from  which  the  Fragments  have  heen  printed, 
are  described  in  two  separate  dissertations,  and  two  enttravin^, 
cont.iininp^yaf-nimi/ic^#  of  the  writintr,  are  Rimexed.  i'he  value 
of  his  discoveries,  is  rated  considerahly  hi^h  hy  the  Editor,  whose 
eiuimeratioM  of  the  henefits  conferred  hy  them  upon  classical 
literature,  scarcely  supports,  how  ever,  the  expressions  which  he 
has  employed  in  reference  to  them.  The  speech  J)e  mre  alieno 
*•  .lltlunisj^  was  not  previously  known  to  have  existed,  no  trace 
or  mention  of  it  any  where  oecurrint;.  From  the  Coiiimeiitary, 
we  learn  the  titles  of  two  lo>t  works  of  Cicero,  ‘  Kdicium  P, 

‘  Hacili  l^ribnm  Plebisy  ipiod  sub  nomine  ipsius  Cicero  in- 
‘  ci’ipsit.  /#!  Inveclionein  P,  Clodi, — and,  Epintola  ad  in^ 

'  ntar  roluminis  de  Coitsulaln  mho  ad  Pompeium.'  It  also 
))reserves  a  very  small  IVuqment  of  an  oration  of  the  Tribune 
C.  Gracclms.  Tlte  volume  is  throughout  illustrated  with  the 
notes  of  the  learned  Editor.  We  shall  lay  before  our  reader  a 
sju^cimen  or  two  of  its  contents. 

From  the  Frai^meiit  pro  Scauro, 

*  Venio  nunc  ad  testes,  in  quibus  docebo  non  modo  nullam  fidem 
et  auctoritatem,  sed  ne  speciem  quidem  esse  aut  imaginem  testium. 
Etenini,  tidcni  primum  ip.su  toilit  consensio,  quse  late  facta  ett  com- 
proinisso  Sardoruni  ct  conjuratione  rogitata.  Deinde  ilia  cupiditas 
(jua'  suscepta  est  spe  et  proiiiissione  pramiorum.  Postrenio  ipsa 
Natio,  cujus  tanta  vanitus  est,  ut  libcrtatem  a  servitute  nulla  re  alia, 
nisi  nicntiendi  licenlia  distinguendani  puict.  Neque  ego  Sardorum 
querellis  moveri  nos  numquani  oportere  aio*^  Non  sum  aut  tam  inhu¬ 
man  us,  aut  tam  alienus  a  Sardis,  praesertim  cum  Frater  meus  nuper  ab 
his  deccsserit,  cum  rei  frumentariic  Gn.  Pompei  missu  praefuiiaeU* 

I  *  Addo  aib,  quod  decst  in  codice.* 


Cict'fo’R  Omtiofig, 

In  adiHlionto  (hiHMjHH  iintMi  of  (h^  text  of  Cioero,  we  shall  sub* 
join  the  folloviiii!;;  sainpU*  of  (tio  ComiiioiUary  |)ublislic*(l  l>y 
MaiuH  OH  the  wcirii  ot  /isianiiis  Fodianiis,  ^  in  P.  Cluciuim  et 
C’eirioM  (*«!.* 

‘  Cum  CalauticH®  Capitt  acoomodarctur.  *'Oprrimenti  genus,  quo 
fiiinimc  capita  veUb.uit  hoc  nomine  tVrebatur.  Kt  AfraniuH  mcminit 
in  Conaobrinis  ita  dicen:* :  “  ('urn  jMilhtiSy  CalauticU^'*  Inpudico 
igitur  habit u.crulHstcendi  decoris  (}ua'duin  tigura  describitur.  Atquc 
itaac  et  in  hutoria  umipuria  huius  coiumcinoratio  hubet.  C.  Ca'saria 
Pontibcib  Muxiuii  Prartoris  dotni  sucriHcium  boJlunine  quod  iiUroierat, 
aaoriticium  iubtauraium  cht.  Kes  ad  scnutuiu  deluta  cst.  Pat  res  Cun- 
script!  decreveruat,  ut  de  ea  re  non  aliuir  quam  dc  incest u  qua*rcretur« 
Ko  crimiai  reus  factus  cst.  P.  Cl.  Pulclier,  delatorc  L.  Lentulo,  qui 
consul  fuit  post  cum  M.  Marcello:  subscribcntilms.  (in.  ut  L.  Lentu- 
lis.  Aurcha  Caesaris  inalcr  testis  in  iudiciuin  uccita  cst®.  Eu  pro 
testinionio  dixit,  suo  iussu  cum  esse  dimissum.  Idem  dixit  lulia  soror 
Cirsnris:  Et  tamcn  post  h:ec  absolutus  est.* 

•  Calcrutica  non  Calantica  hie  et  interiira  habet  Codex  noster  anti- 
quissitnus,  El  quidcin  ita  etinm  I'lpiiinus  in  Digestis  Elorentinis. 
Vide  Vossium  in  Etytnol  ct  Vinetinu  in  notin  ad  Auson.  Puriocli.  v. 
Ddyssute.  Poi to  Glossarii  veteris  expesitio  calutUtCfe^  ut  sit 

plane  rulcllitur  a  nostro  Conimentariu,  ubi  I'eniiiwc  dicuutur  hue  rela- 
visae  capita. 

**  S(>tttiaEii  est  in  Coiliv’e,  quod  rcplendum  put»Tviinus  vocabulo  operi- 
mentis  vel,  si  quis  inalit,  ornamenliy  out  voce  aliqua  Gra?ca. 

•  Afranius  Tcrentii  piene  aqualis,  elcgantissimus  fuit  Togatarum 
scriptor.  In  eius  frugiuentis  quic  supersunt,  laudantur  aliquot  loci 
cx  tonsobrinis  :  vcruin  hie  erat  adhuc  ineditus.  Codex  aulem  evi- 
denter  habet  mithris^  non  mitris, 

•  Cod.  In  iudicio  ita  rst,  Porte*  igitur  scribendum  :  ••  Aurelia 
Cwsaris  mater  testis  in  iudicio,  ita  cst,  dixit  pro  testimonio,  * 

Of  file  gcnuinrnrss  of  tlieso  Fragn.entM,  tlio  Editor  appears  to 
be  fully  conlhlrnt  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  circuinslanccs*  which 
relate  to  them,  an*  ccrlaiidy  calcid  Ateil  to  make  a  strong  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  mind  of  the  learned  reader,  in  fatoiir,  not  only  ot* 
their  antiquity,  which  can  scarcely  he  questioned,  hut  of  their 
really  l»ring  remains  of  the  Homan  Orator.  Suspicions  of  their 
heing  spurious  compositions  have,  however,  already  been  thrown 
out,  and  the  whole  of  the  prt'sent  puhttcation  will  probably  be 
sohjecifd  to  II  rigid  examination.  \Vc  too  wrii  the  ligtrre 

whkh  m  lite  history  of  classical  eontrovvny  some  of  Cicero’s 
orations  and  letters  have  made,  to  expect  that  Hk*  Editor  of  the 
Fragments  should  reeoite  tho  siitfragen  of  every  sc-holar  hi  eon- 
firination  of  his  own  opinion.  If  a  ilcterminalion  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  genuiucucss,  in  its  upplicuClun  to  these  remains,  is  to  be 
formcil  from  a  panicular  example,  the  aulhorsliip  of  llie  Orations 
will  be  attribuiCil  to  Cicero,  or  denied,  as  the  parties  may  havo 
alreatly  made  up  their  niiiuis  in  a  particular  instance.  The 
speoi'ii  for  \larc4:liua  ia  lucludi^d  in  ibeae  Fragments,  atid  assuui- 
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ini*  tlie  ^enuinenoHs  of  that  speech,  Maio  in  coume  will  infer 
frotii  its  connexion  with  the  other  orations,  parts  of  which  are 
prescrvcil  in  the  same  manuscript  Commentary,  the  t*enuinenest 
t)f  tlic  latter.  The  speech  for  Marcellus,  has,  however,  been 
•struck  out  by  more  than  one  aecouipltshed  scholar,  from  the  list 
of  Cicero's  genuine  Crations  :  and  if  any  part  of  these fragmeniu 
is  to  follow  ill  the  line  of  that  decision,  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
the  claims  which  their  advocates  may  assert  in  their  favour.  The 
(piestion  can  scarcely  be  determined  from  external  evidence. 
And  it  cannot  he  surprisint?  tliat,  with  the  recollection  of  tlie 
controversy  between  Tnnstall  and  Middleton  on  the  Epistles  to 
iii'iKiis,  and  that  in  which  ISlarkUnd  iiupcachetl,  and  Gestier 
ilefeinied,  the  nutlienticity  of  the  four  Orations,  Ad  Quirileu 
post  itediiumy  Post  Uediium  in  Senatu^  Pro  I^mno  tua  ad 
Pontificenj  and  De  Harnapiciuin  ReMponniSf  the  fate  of  those 
Era^meiits  shonhl  he  dubious.  Those  persons  who,  on  .tlie 
streiii*lh  of  Marklumrs  and  Wolfs  ar*rumciits,  class  those 
k^peeclies,  and  the  oration  for  Marcellus,  with  spurious  imitations 
of  Cicero,  will  prolmbly  be  disposed  to  attribute  the  writiiif^  of 
the  manuscri))ts  of  tlie  Ambrosian  Library,  to  the  |»en  of  some 
unknown  but  tolerably  successful  imitator  of  the  stylo  of  tho 
Homan  Orator. 
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printed  in  1804?  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  pp.  215.  8vo.  Price  7s*  6d. 
1816. 

Mil  Butler  has  not  informed  us,  with  what  pn'cisc  view  he  has 
publislii^d  the  present  work,  lie  indeed  states  in  the  preface, 
that  ^  the  object  of  these  pai^es,  is,  to  ^ivc  some  uecouutof  iho 
*  principal  Eormnlaries'  of  Heli^ioii  as  ineiitioncd  in  the  Title  lo 
th('  Volume.  We  can  scarcely  be  satisfied,  however,  that  this  wafi 
rxebisively  his  objec^t.  it  would  seem  to  us,  from  the  coocludio^ 
remarks,  that  the  Author  intended  this  Historical  Account  as  an 
instruiiieiU  for  preparim;  the  way  towards  an  assumption  of  more 
eiilur:i:ed  authority  hy  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  Rome  ;  and 
we  should  not  hazard  much  of  onr  credit  for  sai^.Loitv,  were  wo 
to  veiiture  tbe  con jectnre,  that  Mr.  W  ix  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Butler’a 
work  for  some  part  of  the  stiinnhis  which  imjielled  him  to  propose 
tlie  i^and  measure  of  a  General  Council  to  settle  the  dillereiioes 
hetwtvn  the  Church  of  Eiii*land  and  the  Church  of  liome.  Air. 
Butler,  however,  appears  to  be  a  much  .more  truly  liheral*maii 
than  Mr.  Wix,  and  would  have  no  ohjectioii  to  extend  the  liinUf 
of  his  tolerant  principles  loan  extent  tar  beyoudithe  Divine, <wbMe 
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Articles  of  faith  noulil  not  lio  so  const rncttMl  ns  to  udinit  of  the 
V’nion  of  ‘  CaUinisls*  and  ^  S(K‘iniiins,*  wilti  inctnbtMs  of  the 
*  Apostolic  (Miurcli  of  Kimlaiid.*  Ihit  then,  unlortiiiiuteiy,  the 
t(dcriint  notions  of  Mr,  Ifiiticr  arc  under  tin;  inspt*ctioii  and  con¬ 
trol  of  a  (Minrch  which  doi‘s  not  allow  its  individual  nuMubers,  and 
h'ast  of  all,  its  lay-incinb«‘rs,  to  interfere  with  its  business  of 
inakini^  and  enforcint:  creeds.  'I’iH,  tlit  ndore,  we  receive  proof 
deinonstrutive  that  all  the  liberal  opinions  which  this  gentleiiian 
ptd)lishes  to  the  world,  are  maintained  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Homan  Catholic  C/htirch,  to  which  he  belongs,  we  cun  attach  to 
them  no  hitcher  value  than  if  they  were  the  opinions  of  the  very 
parish  CMerk  of  (^iiulercleucli  himseir. 

>Vhul  is  iiieunt  by  the  ^  Keunion  of  Christians?*  This  is  an 
attractive  combination  of  words  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  chapter, 
and  holds  forth  an  expectation  of  a  mo*^t  felicitous  event.  But 
what  is  mcattt  by  it  r  Evidently,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
submission  of  all  pcrsotis  professing  the  reliii;iou  of  Christ,  to 
the  authority  of  (he  t'burcli  of  Borne.  Tiiis  is  (be  whole  of  the 
proposal,  the  (;rand  obje  ct  of  every  scheme  to  ‘  reunite  Christians,* 
that  is  exhibiltul  as  so  mai;;nilicent,  so  consolatory,  so  desirable, 
so  divine,  by  the  present  enIiL>'hteiicd  and  liberal  Advocate  of  a 
CMiun'h  that  cei  laiuly  has  slicwn  tpiite  enough  ol  \ii>  penchant 
lor  unity. 

A  *  Keunion  of  Chiistians!’  And  to  whut  circumstances  arc 
our  relh'ctions  d«rcctciiby  (his  si^nilicant  particle  ?  Is  it  to  those 
of  the  disciples  who  were  of  one  mind  and  i»f  one  heart? — when 
the  pas(c»rs  of  (lie  I'hristian  lb»ck  were  not  lonis  over  (he  heritai^e 
of  (lod,  hut  helpers  of  their  joy,  aiul  examples  to  thi*m  that  be¬ 
lieved;  when  relinion  derived  no  part  of  its  inti irence  or  consi¬ 
deration  from  its  alliance  to  the  powersof  earth,  but  exhiinted  itself 
as  related  only  to  the  powers  of  the  worUI  to  come;  when  per¬ 
suasion,  and  tears,  and  prayers,  were  the  only  means  employed 
to  convert  (he  sinner,  and  exhortation,  and  cxHm|)le,  and  the 
spirit  of  purified  ad'ection,  the  only  means  of  controlling  the  body 
of  the  faitbfni.  If  to  sucli  times  and  such  circumstances  we  are 
referrtMl,  for  the  pnrposeof  disc<ivciin^  the  remedy  for  the  diver¬ 
sities  that  prevail  in  the  reli^^ions  world,  to  that  state  of  things  we 
wonhl  ea!;erly  address  all  onr  atteotioii.  But  wliat  would  Ke¬ 
union  of  Christians*  formed  on  those  priiici])les,  exhibit  ?  All 
that  it  would  exhibit  would  be,  soeieties  of  Christians  united  to- 
^ulier  for  worship  and  mntnal  (Mliticatioii,  niicontrolled  by 
temporal  patromi^e,  and  far  removed  from  the  inlluenco  of  worldly 
power;  Christians  who  were  such,  because  they  believed  that 
only  by  a  spiritual  union  with  Christ  could  they  be  saved,  and 
worshippers  of  the  Supreme  Majesty,  laHJansc  they  were  subjects 
of  his  i;rac4%  and  aspirants  to  his  everlastiin^  favour.  Such  so¬ 
cieties  would  have  no  bond  but  the  bond  of  love  to  unite  them : 
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their  unity  would  be  a  unity  of  afTection.  'I’liere  would  be  no 
aiitliority  reeoi^nisediiiany  oneof  their  f>wn  body  as  extendins^  over 
the  rest,  and  external  control  \>ould  be  unknown,  ^'uch  a  re¬ 
union  of  Christians,  we  care  not  how  soon  we  see.  We  consider  it 
certainly  us  possible,  and  cannot  resign  the  hope,  that  a  day  will 
co!ne  when  Christians  of  every  name  sliullouce  more  be  brethren, 
and  when  the  only  presiding  power  over  the  household  of  faith, 
will  be  the  authority  of  Christ,  exhibited,  not  in  the  persons  of 
men,  but  in  his  word. 

But  in  Mr.  Butler’s  vocabtdary,  the  phrase,  ^  Reunion  of 
('hristiuns’,  has  no  such  meaning.  The  subjue;ation  of  all  persons 
profossini;  (Miristianity  to  the  Cluirch  of  Rome,  is  the  pro|)er  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  terms.  Tlie  reception  of  the  'rridentine  Decrees, 
the  {mrcellin^  out  of  Hiirope  into  provinces  and  districts,  with 
the  n  quisite  number  of  Bishops  and  Archbishops,  Legates,  6lc, 
with  all  the  other  ineatts  of  fettering  down  the  consciences  of  men, 
and  of  dividiiu;  and  enjoying  the  products  of  human  labour  ad 
libitum,  are  the  component  parts  of  this  goodly  fellowship.  The 
model  of  this  incorporation  of  all  Christians,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
limes  precedin';  tlie  Reformation,  wIumi  die  dominion  of  the 
Popes  was  established  on  the  ruins  of  religion  and  freedom,  and  . 
their  rule  was  iiplndd  l>y  fraud  and  terror. 

It  is  exceedinijly  curious  and  amnsint;,  to  lay  IMr.  Butler’s  pro¬ 
posals  for  a  reunion  of  Christians,  hy  (he  side  of  the  documents 
which  he  has  inserted  in  this  work  as  descriptive  of  the  Roman 
C*athoIic  faith.  In  the  former,  we.  read  us  follows. 

‘  The  first  point  to  be  considered  by  those  wlio  meditate  the  prmcct 
of  reunion,  is  its  practicability,  riiose  who  are  disposed  to  contenif  for 
the  alfinnaiive,  will  observe  the  number  of  important  Articles  of 
('hristian  faiili,  in  wliich  all  Cliristians  are  agreed,  and  the  proportion* 
ably  small  number  of  tbosc  in  whieh  any  C’bristians  disagree. 

*  All  Christians  believe,  1st.  'riiat  there  is  one  (rod  ;  2d.  That  be  is 
a  Being  of  infinite  perfection  ;  IJd.  I'liat  be  directs  all  things  by  his 
providence;  Ith.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  love  him  with  allour  heart,  and 
our  iicighhour  as  ourselves  ;  .jth.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  repent  of  the 
sins  we  commit ;  (jth.  That  Clod  pardons  the  truly  penitent  ;  7th.  That 
there  is  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  when  all  mankind 
shall  be  judg(al  according  to  tlieir  works;  8tli.  That  God  sent  his  Son 
into  the  wmid  to  be  its  Saviour,  the  Author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all 
that  obey  him  :  9lh.  That  he  is  the  true  Messiah  ;  lOth.  That  he  taught, 
worked  miracles,  suft’ered,  tiicd,  and  rose  again,  as  is  related  in 
the  four  gospels  ;  1 1th.  That  he  will  hereafter  make  a  second  appear* 
ance  on  the  earth,  raise  all  mankind  from  the  dead,  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness,  bestow  eternal  life  on  the  virtuous,  and  punish  the 
workers  of  inic]uity. 

*  In  the  belief  of  these  articles,  all  Cliristians — Roman  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Sociniaiis,  and  Unitarians,  are  agreed.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these,  each  division  and  subdivision  of  Christians  has  its  own 
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'Sow,  let  each  settle  among  its  own  members,  wliat  arc  tite  B 
at  tides  of  belief  peculiar  to  tlicnii,  which,  in  their  cool  deliberate  B 
juilgemcnt,  they  consider  us  aiisolutclji/  necessary  that  a  person  should  B 
believe,  to  be  a  meinhor  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  let  these  articles  be  j| 
divested  of  all  foreign  matter,  and  cxprcJiscd  in  perspicuous,  exact, 
and  uneejuivocal  terms  ;  and  above  all,  let  each  distinction  of  Chris-  ^ 
•tians  earnestly  wish  to  find  an  agreement  between  themselves  and  their 
tfellow-christiftns  : — the  result  of  a  discussion  conducted  on  this  plan,  I 
«would  nmst  assuredly  be,  to  convince  all  Christians  that  the  essential  | 
articles  of  rcligious'credence,  in  which  there  is  a  real  diflference  among  | 
t Christians,. are  not  so  numerous  as  the  verlial  disputcs.and  extraneous 
•matter  in  w  hich  controversy  is  too  otlen  involved,  make  them  generally  | 
.tlmught/  I 

Now,  in  his  acooiiiit  of  the  Syiuhol  of  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth*  | 
Mr.  Hiitler  informs  us,  that  every  Catholic  who  is  admitted  into 
the  Catliulie  (Roman)  Church,  publicly  reatls  and  professes  his  I 
(assent  to  it ;  and  this  assent  he  gives  in  tho  following  terms.  I 

r 

*  This  true  Catholic  Faith,  out  of  which  none  can  be  sax'cd,  which  I  ; 
now  freely  profess,  and  truly  hold,  T  promise,  vow,  and  swear  most  I 
constantly,  to  hold  nnd  profess  the  same  whole  and  entire,  with  Clod's  ^ 
assistance  to  the  end  of  my  life.  Amen.*  p.  9. 

And  this  Faith,  *  out  of  which  none  can  bo  sared,'  and  wlmdi 
the  hubseriber  uweartt  that  he  will  hold  whole  and  entire  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  contains  such  Articles  as  these  :  *  1  most  tirnily  | 

*  admit  and  embrace  apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  traditions, 

*  and  all  other  constitutions  and  observances  of  the  same  (Roman  ^  ' 
‘  i'aiholte)  Church.’ — ‘  I  ,])rofcss  also,  that  there  arc  truly  and 

<  properly  seven  Sacrainciils,’-^*  1  also  receive  and  admit  the 

*  Ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church.’ — ‘  1  profess  likewise,  that 

*  in  the  muss  is  ollered  to  God  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory 

*  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead.*  ^ 

*  i  constantly  hold  that  there  is  a  purgatory’ — ‘  likewise  (hat  ^ 

*  the  Saints  are  to  he  honoured  and  iiivocated.’ — ‘  1  most  Qrmly  y 

*  assert,  that  the  Images  of  Christ  and  of  the  Mother  of  God  ever 

*  Virgin,  and  also  of  the  oilier  saints,  are  to  he  had  and  rctaiued  ; 
and  that  due  honour  and  veneration  are  to  be  given  to  them.’ — 

^  Also,  that  the  power  of  indulgences  w  as  left  to  the  Church.’ — 

*  1  promise  and  swear  true  obedience  to  the  Roman  Bishop  Vicar 
*•  of  Jesus  Christ.’ — ‘  I  alsocondemn,  reject,  ixuAanathematizeyM 

*  heresies  whatsoever,  eoiuleinncd  and  anathematized  by  the 

*  Church.’ 

e  should  like  much  to  hear  ^Ir.  Butler’s  concessions  to  Pro¬ 
testant  Christians  after  swearing  to  such  a  crcod  as  this.  Would 
he  abandon  any  of  the  seven  Sacraments  ?  W  hich  of  them  would  [ 
.be  discard  ?  W  ould  he  give  up  the  Mass  andTransuhstantiation  ?  | 

Would  he  strike  out  Purgatory  P  ilow  w  ouUl  be  modify  tlic  oatbs  I 
lof  true  obedience  to  tbo  Vicar  of  Christ?  How  would  dia  I 
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qualify  the  suhmiasion  promised  to  die  Mored  canons  and  die 
lioly  council  of  Trent  ?  Mr.  Butler  would  surely  abandon  some 
lialf*<)rzeu  of  the  articles  of  this  Cn^ed  and  then  he  urauld  proTo 
to  us  tliiU,  in  its  jireseiit  foi'ui,  it  does  not  contain  such  a  faiUi 
as  he  swears  it  does  contain,  namely^  a  faith  ^  out  of  whioli  none 
*  can  be  saved.'  Uut  truly  Mr.  liuthv  knows  that  the  whole 
creed,  Mass,  1  maizes,  Punpitory,  and  all  the  other  urtioles 
to  which  its  ‘  1  profess,*  and  ‘  I  receive, ’  and  ‘  1  swear,*  relate, 
must  b(*  held  whole  and  entire  to  the  end  of  life.  Can  any  thint^, 
tlien,  l>e  more  ridiculous  than  for  such  a  person  to  {u-opose  a  plan 
of  reunion  ainon^  Christians,  when  he  wcil  knows  that  UieChureli 
to  w  hich  he  has  Muhjecto<l  his  conscionoe,  inaistfi  on  die  unqiiali* 
hed  roeo^iiition  of  its  usurped  authority,  and  adiuits  of  no  other 
basis  ofdiscussion  thin  the  old  principle, >«ic  vo(o,  ticjubeo»  Mr. 
Butler's  show  of  libei*al  jirtnciples  we  can  view  as  nothing  bettor 
than  a  vain  fiarade,  its  object  being,  to  induce  the  fieraua- 
sion  that  the  worUI  iias  nil  along  been  mistaken  about  Popery, 
and  that  goodChrisliaiis  of  all  denominations  would  find  it  very 
practicable,  ns  well  as  very  pleasant  ami  profttable,  to  obtain  its 
friiMidsliip.  We  know  Popery,  however,  quite  us  well  as  Mr. 
Butler  can  teacb.us  to  .understand  it,  and  we  appreciate  its  bless¬ 
ings.  Nor  shall  wc. ever  .consider  ourselves  as  quit  ot  our  obliga¬ 
tions  widi  the  public  till  we  have  done  all  Hint  lies  in  our  power 
to  caution  them  against  the  delusion  which  such  books  as  .tho 
one  before  us  would  .practise  ti|K)n  them.  The  very  first  words 
ill  Mr.  i.tutlors  Introduction,  are  a.suflicicnt  proof  of  the  entiae 
presumption  of  this  representations. 

‘  The  Cniliolic  Church  acknowledges  the  authority  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  in  addition  to  them,  n  body  of  traditionary  law :  the  re¬ 
ceives  both  under  the  authority,  and  ivith  the  internrotation  of  the 
Church;  and  she  believes  thatithe  authority  of  *the Church  in  receiv¬ 
ing  and  interpreting  them,  is  infaUiblt.' 

Now,  who  does  not  perceive  the  absurility  of  assuming  that 
an  infttllihU* -fk)\i\\on{y  can  in  any  of  its  acts  he  wrong?  'Which 
is  utupiestionably  us^umeil,  if  the  iiilerprelaiioiis  of  Scripture 
by  ‘  the  \Cliurch*  ,ure,  iii.uny  sense,  or  in  nuy  degree,  to /be 
impugned.  Wibatever  this'*  (infallible  Oliurch'. shall  diotaU*  and 
enjoin,  in4ist,ithen,  bi?  reccivcrl  with  im|dioit  submission.  Wliat 
pur|>ose  can  ‘Mr.  Butler 'hope  to  subserve,  by  jwaking  *his  work 
the  vehicle  of  liberal  sentiments  to  which  the  entire  system  of 
Pujieryiis/ui.diroct  hostility  ? 

In  this  bi^tocical  and  literary  account  of  Confessions lof  Fahh, 
>the  reader  will  meet  with  concise  .desoriptioiia  of  >the .  Apostles* 
Creed,  the  Niceiie  and  Atlianasiain Creeds,  /the  Hymholic  Books 
of  the  lloinan  'Catholic  iChuroh,  those  of  the  Greek  Church, 
mid  the  i Confessions  .and  Arlioles  of  *thc  several  iProtrstant 
Churches.  More  space  is  plkiwed  to  tliC/ducuipcDts.that  rclata 
Vol.  Xlll.  N.S.  D 
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to  the  Church  of  Home,  than  is  occiijiicd  by  any  of  the  ForniU*  E 
laries  of  the  other  Cliurch(*s,  and  thefonner  it  has  evidently  been  H 
an  object  of  the  Author's  solicitude  to  exhibit  to  tlie  best  udvan-  E 
tafl^e.  To  some  of  the  statements  which  occur  in  iliis  volume,  it  11 
were  easy  to  urc^e  objections,  and  occasionally  we  meet  with  S 
statements  extremely  eTroneous.  That  all  Churches  have  se-  ! 
parated  from  the  Church  of  Rome;  tiiat  it  was  earnestly  wished  K 
by  the  Pope  and  the  Roman  Catholic  States,  that  the  Protestant  ^ 
princes  and  their  divines  should  attend  the  Council  of  Trent ; 
are  allei'ations  which  every  person  w  ill  not  be  disposed  to  receive 
as  unquestionable  verities.  The  C'alvinistic  Baptists  are  stated 
'  (pa^e  00)  to  ‘  believe  that  the  soul,  from  the  moment  of  the  [ 

‘  death  of  the  body,  remains,  till  the  ilay  of  general  resur-  | 

‘  rtKition,  in  a  state  of  inseiisibility.'  This,  certainly,  is  not  the 
*  fact  with  resjtect  to  the  ti^reat  hotly  of  Ens^lish  Baptists.  Mr.  ^ 
Thomas  (not  Solnm)  Fmlyu  should  not  have  been  rer'koned  f 
amoii:^  the  Kiit^lish  Baptists.  The  object  of  his  “  Previous 
Qiiestioir*  was,  to  invalidate  the  perpetuity  of  Baptism.  I 

Mr.  Butler  is  very  anxious  to  acquaint  his  readers  that,  *  the  | 

‘  persecution  of  the  Hu^onots  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  I 
‘  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  was  condemned  by  the  i^reatest  men  in  % 

*  France.’  He  iniijht  have  told  them  that  it  was  appioved  by 
the  ‘  greatest  men*  of  Rome.  ‘  Fenelon,  Flechier,  and  Bossuet,  , 

*  confesscMlIy  the  ornaments  of  the  (lallican  Church,’  he  is  care-  k 
fill  to  record,  *  lamented  it.’  He  mic^ht  have  added,  that  it  was  r 
celebrated  as  an  event  of  the  most  joyful  nature  by  the  Head  of  f 
the  Romish  Church.  Flecliier,  it  is  well  known,  approved  and  E 

.applaudeii  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  That  whole  | 
circumstance,  to  use  the  words  of  Mosheim,  ^  is  peculiarly  f 

*  adapted  to  convince  the  impartial  and  attentive  observer,  that 

*  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  the  most  sacred  treaties,  are  never 

*  looked  upon  by  this  Church  and  its  pontitfs  as  respectable  and  U 

*  obligatory,  when  the  violation  of  them  may  contribute  to  ad-  f. 

^  vaucc  their  interest,  or  to  accomplish  their  views.’  \ 


Art.  JV.  An  Essau  on  the  Fall  of  A/an,  and  the  Necessity  of  a  Me*  ^ 
diator  f  proved  by  Argument  from  the  Coincidence  between  Rea-  ; 
son  and  Fact,  and  the  combined  Agreement  of  Both  with  Divine  ?  * 
Revelation.  By  G.  Moose.  l*2mo.  pp.  168.  Price  4s.  London. 
1818. 

I  F  the  writer  of  this  little  volume  is  a  young  man,  and  if  he  ^ 
shall  have  the  three  requisites  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind —  M 
modesty,  ardour,  and  opportunity,  we  venture  to  predict  that, 
ten  years  hence,  he  may  produce  something  very  far  superior 
to  this  Essay.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  proves  the  Author  to  |n 
possess  the  faculty  of  thinking,  as  well  as  a  degree  of  originality  B 
in  his  way  of  apprehending  his  subject.  But  as  a  piece  of  reason-  | 
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^n|^,  itaWimh  witli  cru^rities  an<l  defective,  or  imperfectly  snp* 
iiortetl,  deductions.  It  would  be  doin^  ill,  on  account  of  tbete 
Dlemisbes,  to  dismiss  with  hasty  contempt  the  product  of  con* 
sidernhU*  effort  an<l  labour.  Indeed,  crudities  ot  aceruiii  kind, 
are  the  j)romisin2^  indications  of  a  mind  whose  conHciousnesa  of 
j)ower  is  ever  temjuintj  it  beyond  the  sphere  in  which  its  present 
det^ree  of  cultivation  enables  it  with  ease  to  move. 

I'lie  Author,  wc  fet  I  pretty  sure,  owes  his  acquirements  chieily 
to  his  own  solitary  efforts  :  perhaps,  too,  he  has  had  little  inter* 
course  with  men  of  education.  Without  radical  uflectatioii  of 
character,  a  writer  under  such  circumstances,  is  apt  to  betray 
himself  by  an  olitriisiou  oi  scraps  of  le«rnin|i|^.  lie 

is  too  fond  of  his  hard-t'arnoil  little  treasure  of  Latin,  (jrcek, 
and  Hebrew — yes,  and  French  too — which  ufltir  all,  perhaps, 
does  not  amount  to  a  school-boy*s  Mr.  M.\  acquire¬ 

ments,  for  atii»ht  we  kntiw,  may  he  very  considerable;  but  we 
think  he  will  find  it  true,  that  well  educated  men,  unfess  indeed 
they  are  rank  pedants,  introduce  their  learnios'  only  where  it  is 
called  for;  that  is,  where  it  coutributes  something  to  the  subject 
in  hantl.  What,  for  example,  is  Mr.  M.’s  title-pa^e  the  better 
for  haying  a  motto  ‘  ns  it  is  in  the  oriyimtl^^  from  ‘  llATAOj:,* 
instead  of  the  same  simple  pas^ai^e  from  ‘  Paul  ?’  Or  how  is 
his  meaniu"  nmdercHl  more  perspicuous  by  sayiii'.^  that  ‘  desire 

*  would  ^rasp  the  whole,  and  enquire  for  pUm  ultras' — which,  in 
a  note  on  purpose,  he  tells  us  means,  in  plain  Fn^lish,  *  mure 
‘  beyond,* — than  if  he  had  at  once  said,  ‘  more  beyond  ?*  We 
should  not  notice  such  trifles,  if  they  were  not  so  fre(|uent  as 
rather  to  impair  the  impression  of  the  Author's  t^ood  scmsc.  This 
petty  display  is  sure  to  lead  a  man  sometimes  into  whut  is  quite 
ridievdous.  In  one  place,  Mr.  Mouse  illustrates  his  ar^^unienl  by 
a  quotation  wirndi  he  is  careful  to  present  in  theoriyiua/  /’VeiicA, 
and  then  subjoins  his  authority,  ‘  P7c/e  French  C'latiH  Book,  by 

*  Witnoktrocht,^  p.  47. 

We  observe  also  a  number  of  solecisms,  and  unmennini^ 
phrases,  and  too  mncli  of  the  jarijon  of  dusty  lo^ic.  The 
]>hrascM,  *  physical  nature,*  and  ‘  essential  essence,*  which  very 
Irequently  <Kcur,  are  quite  improper :  so  is,  ‘  infinitely  perfect,’ 
as  well  as  some  others  of  a  like  kind,  which,  thoui;h  allowable  in 
popular  writing,  are  too  incorrect  for  so  logical  an  essay.  The 
term,  ‘  reasoning  faculty,*  means  just  us  much  as  ‘  rutionatiiis^ 
‘  faculty,’  and  is  besiiles  better  English.  A  periphrasis  would 
have  been  preferable  to  ‘  analogical  to  this  we  must  proceeil,’  &.c. 
Faults  of  this  sort  are  easily  avoided. 

There  are  three  prognostics  which  very  usually  attend  the  im- 
mature  efibrts  of  minds  addicted  to  the  resolution  of  complex 
ideas,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  termed,  fond  of  abstract  thinking.  Tha 
brat  of  these,  is,  an  impatience  under  the  confinement  of  standard 
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jihraHeoloi^  ns  the  vehicle  uf  ihouf^lit :  and  i^eat  and  ^ievout 
It  the  maUtreatineiit  often  eiidureii  by  helpless  adjectives  and  ad* 
vnrbs  from  the  pens  of  those  who,  after  a  time,  Uarii  better  to 
aocoiiiiiiodaii*  tliemselves  to  the  established  usaii^cs,  and  to  submit 
to  the  incurable  imperfections  of  loiiguafte.  After  tlie  complex 
idea  conveyed  by  u  familiar  term  has  been  analysed,  there  is  an 
indisposition  to  employ  a^ain  this  same  term,  without  some  such 
arbitrary  roodificatioii  of  it  as  sball  seem  to  leave  upon  it  the 
marku  the  process  to  which  it  has  been  submitted ;  and  so, 
either  some  lujriplwasis  is  constructed,  in  which  the  separate 
words  arc  employeil  in  an  unusual  sense,  or  some  barbarism 
is  coined  which  conveys  an  idea  to  none  but  the  Author's  mind. 
VVe  believe  that  if  writers  who  cannot  content  themselves  with 
*  the  King's  English,'  would  examine  the  case  more  attentively, 
they  would  discover  that,  in  most  instances,  where  they  are 
tempted  to  innovate,  either  by  the  unusual  employment  of  words, 
or  by  arbitrary  mmlifications,  k  is  because  they  have  recourse 
to  a  sort  of  thori-koHd  notation  of  an  indistinct  idea,  or  the 
vague  result  of  an  incomplete  process  of  thought.  Patient 
circumlocution,  we  believe,  is  the  only  true  method  of  conveying 
a  siip{>osed  addition  to  tlie  stock  of  current  thought. 

The  second  of  these  symptoms  of  immature  intellectual  effort, 
is,  the  logical  deduction  and  seilulous  expression  of  the  com* 
inonest  truisms.  Some  obvious  principle  may  be  so  irrefragably 
Hemonhtraied  that  we  almost  b^in  to  doubt  about  it.  Experi* 
ence  and  good  sense  arc  required  to  shake  of)'  from  minds  of  the 
class  to  which  we  are  referring,  the  strong  fascination  of  ontolo* 
ylcal  habits  Surli  persons  have  to  learn,  that  very  many  things, 
even  in  scientific  discussions,  are  more  cam}>endiously,and  perhaps 
even  more  precisely  sjmken  of  in  the  language  of  common  life, 
til  an  if  it  is  attempted  to  exhibit  them  in  tlieir  relation  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  system  of  entity.  Tiie  world  of  pure  abstractions,  forms 
a  paradise  to  minds  of  a  certain  order.  This  garden  of  delights 
tnoy  be  visilml ;  but  if  we  make  it  our  business  to  instruct  and 
]>ersuade  onm,  our  work  lies  on  lower  ground. 

The  third  characteristic  to  whidi  we  allude,  is,  the  hasty  and 
confident  statement  of  what  is  nothing  better  than  a  verbal 
demonstration.  The  Essay  before  us  abounds  with  this  sort  of 
argument,  in  which  tlie  writer's  proof  runs  the  reader's  oon- 
viction  out  of  breath.  Tlie  rednetio  ad  ab$ardum,  of  which 
Mr.  Mofsc  is  very  fond,  is  a  most  suspicious  method  of  reason* 
ing;  and  where  it  is  very  freely  employed,  we  shall  almost 
always  find  that  ihingt  are  forgotten,  while  empty  terms  are 
occupying  the  attention :  the  ingenuity  of  logical  manceuvre, 
or  the  formal  precision  of  expression,  often  excludes  tlie  pro¬ 
found  and  compretiensive  apprehension  of  the  real  ol^lects  to 
which  the  quasikm  relates.  Mr*  M.  is  perpetually 
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which  is  an  absurdity  in  terms.*  It  mifl^t  in  many  of  tlieso 
iiistanctm,  he  refdied,  Y'ee,  clearly,  it  is  an  absurdity  in  iemutp 
but  terms  have  lieen  {nirposely  arrann^l  so  as  to  elicit 

this  absurdity.  Let  us  think  ai^in  about  thing$f  and  we 
shall  find  ilint  the  subject  is  far  too  coinplicaied  iind  profound  to 
admit  «»f  this  summary  treatment.  The  so|»hism  of  this  sort  of 
verbal  demonstration,  will  for  tlie  most  purl  be  found  to  consist 
in  the  petitio  princi^ii.  We  can  see  iiothinit  but  wordtt^  for 
instance,  in  (he  following  passage;  though  the  conclusion  may 
be  true  enough. 

*  What  wc  here  contend  for  is,  that  animated  but  irrational  tub* 
stances, can  participate  on/y  insensible  gratitications;  and  that  they  actu* 
ally  do  p.irtici|)tite  in  these,  to  the  ulivost  degree  of  their  capacity  o€ 
enjoyment.  Hut  we  deny  the  possibility  of  tlieir  enjoying  the  leasi 
rational  felicity,  for  want  of  a  rational  capacity*  A  rationid  capacity 
roust  ilepend  ou  rationality  for  its  existence,  aa  every  essential  niodia 
depends  on  its  necessary  subject.  But  mere  animal  existeocea  aro 
destitute  of  such  rationality.  Consequently,  they  can  possess  no 
rational  capacity ;  unless  such  a  capacity  can  exist  of  itself,  and 
without  being  dependent  on  rationality :  which  if  it  can,  then  such  a 
rational  capacity  is  both  dependent  and  independent  at  the  samo 
time, — a  plain  contradiction.  Therefore  no  irrational  animated  ex¬ 
istences  can  enjoy  rational  felicity  ;  but  they  can,  and  do,  participato 
in  pleasure  suited  to  tlieir  natures,  and  coramensurate  with  their 
powers  of  enjoyment.’  pp.  6,  7* 

Or,  again. 

*  So  on  the  other  hand,  a  rational  subject  cannot  possess  a  physical 
capacity  of  enjoying  felicity,  in  any  material  niediuiii,  how  roodihed 
soever.  For  if  the  capacity  of  a  rational  subject,  be  such  as  to  enjoy 
felicity  in  a  material  medium,  then  the  physical  nature  of  such  a 
rational  capacity,  must  be  congruous  with  the  nature  of  the  material 
medium,  in  which  it  is  now  supposed,  to  enjoy  felicity:  (for  if  there 
be  no  cungruity  between  the  two,  it  is  a  gross  absurdity  to  suppose 
there  cun  exist  any  degree,  or  kind  of  happiness. )  And  if  such  a 
congruity  exist,  such  a  capacity  must  be  material  in  its  nature :  bul 
a  material  capacity  can  exist  only  in  matter.  But  the  capacity  now 
under  consideration,  is  supposed  to  be  rationai,  and  to  exist  in  the 
human  soul :  which  leads  us  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  subject  in 
which  such  a  capacity  is  supposed  to  exist,  is,  at  the  same  tiine,  both 
material  and  immaterial -a  contradiction  in  terms.  Therefore  we 
infer,  that  as  no  material  animated  being,  merely  as  such,  can  possesa 
the  least  possible  capacity  of  receiving  and  enjoying  happiness,  the 
essential  nature  of  which,  is  immaterial;  so  no  rational  subject,  at 
the  human  soul,  can  possess  any  natural  capacity  of  enjoying  felicity, 
in  a  material  medium.  Consequently,  matter,  under  any  possible 
modification,  can  not  become  tne  medium  of  felicity  to  the  human 
soul.  And  as  there  is  no  other  substance  existing,  hut  spirit,  it 
fallows  by  the  most  indubitable  evidence,  that  the  medium  of  felicity 
to  the  human  soul,  must  be  immaterial.*  pp.  17,  IH. 
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The  ohjoct  of  tlie  Essay  is  sulliciiMilly  explainnl  l»y  the  tith*.' 
^Vc  neeii  nut  fullow  the  Aulliur  in  his  train  of  uri;umont.  If 
what  wv  have  salil  shouhi  excite  the  curiosity  of  any  of  our 
stuilious  roiiiiers,  we  shall  be  pleased ;  still  more  so,  if  our 
reinaiks  shoaUI  serve  in  any  4let;ree  tu  stiiniilute  the  Author  in 
the  patient  culture  of  his  powers,  which  we  venture  to  say  are 
not  of  an  ordinary  kind.  We  make  room  for  one  inoic  i[iUotatioii« 

•  Eul  here,  an  impoitant  (|uesuoii  prcKents  itself: — May  the  soul 
look,  and  ought  it,  unto  the  Deity,  as  its  medium  of  felicity  ?  We 
may  easily  answer  in  the  atfirniaiive.  by  a  very  brief  recapitulation  of 
wliat  lias  been  already  written,  relative  to  the  happiness  of  inferior 
natures. 

•  It  has  been  considered,  that  the  various  species  of  animated 
matter,  enj«»y  sustenance  and  pleasure  perfectly  adapted  to  their 
natures,  and  commensurate  with  their  capacities,  by  coming  into 
contact  with  mutter  variously  modified.  A  nd  that  the  power,  wdsdoni 
and  benevolcdcc  of  the  Creator,  arc  herein  very  conspicuous.  From 
which,  we  may  safely  deduce  this  iniercnce,  that  God  wills  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures. 

•  Uut  man,  iiiHnitely  transcends  every  other  creature,  in  degree  of 
entity  and  digniiy  of  existence,  from  the  immateriality  and  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul.  And  therefore,  (lod  evidently  designed  man  for 
an  end  and  happiness,  anaiagous  to  his  nature;  and  as  superior  to  that 
of  other  beings,  as  human  existence  exceeds  theirs.  Hut  it  is  certain, 
that  man  cannot  enjoy  rational  felicity  in  the  mediums  in  which 
irratioriul  creatures  enjoy  theirs;  the  Deity  himself  being  the  ex¬ 
clusive  medium  of  happiness  to  man :  and  that,  if  the  human  soul 
enjoy  not  God,  it  must  necessarily  be  miserable,  so  far  us  the  ubscMure 
of  liod  can  occasion  its  misery.  Therefore  we  may  indubitublv 
conclude,  that  the  Creator  inteiuicd,  that  the  human  soul  should  look 
to  himself  as  un  infinite  medium  of  spiritual  felicity,  in  which  it  may 
solace  itself  witli  ineH'.tble  delight.  And  consequently  God  xviiU,  that 
inaii  should  seek  it  in  liis  Creator.*  pp.  :>(>. 
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^T^IIIS  piililication,  weyacAx,  may  be  taken  as  a  rather  favour* 
able  specimen  of  American  fugitive  rueratiire.  We  shall 
afToril  uur  readers  some  (piotatiuns  from  it.  The  Author,  who 
conceals  his  name,  is  sitll,  we  understand,  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic  ;  and  lie  promises  his  countrymen,  if  they  shall  eii- 
Ouuruge  liis  attempt,  to  send  over  for  their  entertainment  a 
series  of  similar  miscellanies,  ns  quickly  us  his  wanderings  in 
the  old  world  shall  furnish  him  with  the  materials. 

'J'In*  .\ulhor,  it  seems,  is  a  traveller  by  native  propensity. 

‘  Fven  when  a  mere  child  I  began  my  traveU,  and  made  many 
tours  of  discovery  into  foitign  parts  and  unknown  regions  of  my 
native  city,  to  the  (riqueut  alarm  of  my  pareut!>,  and  the  ciuolu<« 
ment  of  the  town  crier.* 
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Blit  his  instinct  could  not  be  satisfied  within  the  strait  ranft«  of 
his  iiiitive  continent  :  though, 

*  liad  I  been  merely  a  lover  of  fine  scenery,  I  should  have  felt  little 
desire  to  seek  elsew  here  for  its  gratification  :  for  on  no  country  have 
the  charms  of  nature  been  more  prodigally  lavished.  Her  mighty 
lakes,  like  oceans  of  liquid  silver ;  her  mountains,  with  their  bright 
aerial  tints  ;  her  valleys,  teeming  with  wild  fertility;  her  tremendouf 
cataracts,  thundering  in  their  solitudes  ;  her  boundless  plains  waving 
with  spontaneous  verdure ;  her  broad,  deep  rivers,  rolling  in  solemn 
silence  to  the  ocean;  her  trackless  forests,  where  vegetation  puts 
forth  all  its  magnificence  ;  her  skies,  kindling  with  tne  magic  of 
summer  clouds  and  glorious  sunshine no,  never  need  an  American 
look  beyond  his  own  country  for  the  sublime  aud  beautiful  of  natural 
scenery.' 

We  pass  over  ‘  The  Voyage,’  t^hich  is  a  little  too  Jlne.  The 
first  occasion  on  which  the  eye  of  an  American  is  presented  with 
a  demonstration  of  his  previous  helict  in  the  antiquity  of  the 
world  above  the  date  of  two  hundred  years,  cannot  fail  to  be 
recorded.  In  approaching  the  English  coast,  the  Author  saw 
with  delight,  *  the  mouldering  ruin  of  an  abbey  overrun  with 

*  ivy.’ 

*  1  question  whether  Columbus,  when  he  discovered  the  new 
world,  felt  a  more  delicious  throng  of  sensations,  than  rush  into  an 
American’s  bosom  when  he  first  comes  in  sight  of  Europe.  Thure 
is  a  volume  of  associations  with  the  very  name.  It  is  the  land  of 
promise,  teeming  with  every  thing  of  which  his  childhood  has  heard, 
or  on  which  his  studious  years  have  pondered.' 

Hut  the  Author  had  even  a  more  eager  desire  to  see  the  great 
men  ami  the  writers  of  Europe,  than  *  (he  abbeys  and  tlit  ivy.* 
In  this  respect  he  was  presently  gratified  at  Ifiverpool ;  and 
his  admiration  of  Mr.  Roscoe  barely  spends  itself  in  fourteen 
pages. 

We  cannot  abridge,  so  as  to  make  it  intelligible,  the  charac¬ 
teristic  and  very  well  told  legend  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  derived 
from  the  authentic  Dieilrich  Rnickerhocker,  of  New  York, 
A  siioi’t  quotation  is  all  we  cun  give.  Rip  V^au  Winkle,  it 
seems,  was  alHicted  with  incurable  idleness,  and  also,  as  he  well 
deserved,  with  a  scolding  wife. 

‘  Times  grew  worse  and  worse  with  Rip  Van  Winkle  as  yearn  of 
matrimony  rolled  on ;  a  tart  temper  never  mellows  with  age,  and  a 
sharp  tongue  is  the  only  edge  tool  that  grows  keener  by  constant  use; 
For  a  long  while  he  used  to  console  himself,  when  driven  from  home, 
by  frequenting  a  kind  of  perpetual  club  of  the  sages,  philosophers,  and 
other  idle  personages  of  the  village,  that  held  its  sessions  on  a  bench 
before  a  small  inn  designated  by  a  rubicund  portrait  of  bis  majesty 
(leorge  the  Third.  Here  they  used  to  sit  in  the  shade  of  a  long;  lazy 
summer's  day,  talk  listles^  over  village  gossip,  or  tell  endless  sleepy 
stories  about  nothing.  The  opinions  of  this  junto  were  completely 
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OMitrolled  Nicbolis  Vedder,  a  pntnarch  of  the  Ttlle^i  and  land« 
lord  of  the  inn,  at  the  door  of  which  he  toi»k  his  seat  from  morning 
till  night,  just  moving  sufficiently  to  avoid  the  sun,  and  keep  in  the 
shade  of  a  large  tree  ;  so  that  the  neighbours  cmdd  tell  the  hour  by 
his  movements  as  accurately  as  by  a  sun-dial.  It  is  true,  he  waa 
rarely  heard  to  speak,  hut  smoked  his  pipe  incessantly*  His  ad¬ 
herents,  however,  (for  every  great  man  has  his  adherents,)  perfectly 
understoml  him,  and  knew  how  to  gather  his  opinions.  When  any 
thing  that  w.u  read  or  related  displeased  him,  he  was  observed  to 
■moke  hrs  pipe  vehemently,  and  send  forth  short,  frequent,  and  angry 
puffs  ;  but  when  pleased,  he  would  inhale  the  smoke  slowly  and  tran- 

auilly,  and  emit  It  in  light  and  placid  clouds,  and  sometimes,  taking 
1C  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  letting  the  fragrant  vapour  curl  about 
his  nose,  would  gravely  nod  his  head  in  token  of  perfect  approba¬ 
tion.* 

What  follows  is  entertaining  enough  ;  but  one  would  have 
thought  that  the  observant  GeotVrey  Crayon,  Gent,  might,  with 
Kurope  fresh  before  him,  have  found  other  matter  wherewith  to 
fill  his  Sketch  Book. 

In  the  Second  Number,  however,  we  find  more  of  what  we 
expect  from  a  traveller,  under  the  titles  of  ‘  English  Writers  on 
‘  America,’  aud  ‘  Rural  Life  in  England.’ 

In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  snbjecis,  the  Author  says — 

•  It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that  I  have  noticed  the  literary 
linimosity  daily  growing  up  octween  England  and  America.  Great 
Curiosity  has  been  r.wakeneil  of  late  with  respect  to  the  United  States^ 
and  tlie  London  press  has  teemed  with  volumes  of  travels  through  the 
i‘epubrtc:  but  they  seem  intended  to  diffiise  error  rather  thananow- 
Tcoge ;  and  so  successful  have  they  been,  that  notwithstanding  the 
Constant  intercourse  between  the  nations,  there  is  none  concerning 
which  the  great  mass  of  the  British  people  have  less  nitre  information, 

or  more  prejudices . It  has  been  the  peculiar  lot  of  our  country,  to 

l>e  visited  by  the  worst  kind  of  English  travellers.  While  men  of 
philosophical  spirit  and  cultivated  minds,  have  been  envoys  from 
England  to  ransack  the  poles,  to  penetrate  the  deserts,  and  to  study 
(be  manners  and  enstoms  of  barbarous  nations,  with  which  she  can 
have  no  permanent  intercourse  of  profit  or  pleasure ;  it  is  left  to  the 
broken  down  tradesman,  the  scheming  advMurer,  the  wandering 
meehanic,  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  agent,  to  be  her  oracles, 
respecting  America — to  trent  of  a  country  in  a  singular  state  of 
moral  and  physical  development ;  where  one  of  the  greatest  political 
experiments  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  now  performing,  and 
which  presents  the  most  profound  and  momentous  studies  for  the 
•tatesman  and  the  philosopher.* 

The  Author  goes  on  to  $tate  several  Outiscs  to  which  may  bd 
gttributed  tlie  unfairness  of  the  reports  relative  to  (he  Stated 
which  are  current  in  England,  and  then  adds — 

*  One  would  suppose^  bolreveri  that  iufbrmotion  coming  from  such 
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Bource^,  on  a  sob^t  wheru  the  truth  is  so  desirable^  woaki  be  re* 
ceived  with  caution  by  the  censors  of  the  press;  that  the  mothres  of 
these  men,  their  veracity,  tifeir  opportunities  of  inouiry  and  otiser* 
vatioii,  and  their  capacities  fur  judging  correctly,  would  ho  rigorously 
Bcrutinizetl,  before  their  evidence  wne  admitted,  in  such  sweeping 
extent,  against  a  kindred  nation.  The  very  reverse,  however,  is  the 
case,  and  it  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  human  inconsistency* 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  vigilance  with  which  Knglish  critics  will  test 
the  credibility  of  the  traveller  who  publishes  an  account  of  somw 
distant,  and  comparatively  unimportant  country.  How  warily  will 
they  compare  the  measurements  of  a  pyramid  or  the  descriptions  of 
a  ruin,  and  how  sternly  will  they  censure  any  diacrcpancy  in  these 
contributions  of  merely  curious  knowledge ;  while  tliey  will  receive* 
with  eagerness  and  unhesitating  faith,  the  gross  misrepresentatioas  of 
coarse  and  obscure  writers  concerning  a  country  with  which  their 
own  is  placed  in  the  most  important  and  delicate  relations.  Nay, 
what  is  worse*  they  w  ill .  make  these  apocryphal  volumes  text  books, 
on  which  to  enlarge*  witJi  a  xoal  and  an  ability  worthy  of  a  moro 
generous  cause.’ 

Viewed  us  an  expression  of  American  feeUiig  on  a  sul^cl 
doubtless  of  some  importance*  we  feel  disposetl  to  continue  our 
quotations ;  espi'cialiy  as  the  publioatloii  before  us  may  uot  itself 
fell  into  the  hands  of  our  readers.  Some  of  the  Author's 
remarks  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  Ho  proeectls  to  expos¬ 
tulate  with  his  countrymen. 

*  But  why  are  wc  bo  exquisitely  alive  to  die  aspersions  of  England  f 
Wliy  do  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  .so  affected  by  the  contumely  she 
has  endeavoured  to  cast  upon  us?  It  is  not  in  the  opinion  of 
England  alone  that  honour  lives,  and  reputation  has  its  being.  The 
world  at  large  is  the  arbiter  of  a  nation’s  fame :  with  its  tnouMnd 
^es  it  witnesses  a  nation’s  deeds,  and  from  their  collective  testimony 
is  national  glory  or  disgrace  established.  For  ourselves*  therefore,  il 
is  comparatively  of  little  importance  whether  England  do  us  justice  or 
not :  it  is,  perhaps*  of  far  more  importance  to  herself,  bhe  is  in* 
stilling  anger  anu  resentment  into  the  bosom  of  a  youthful  nation*  to 
X|ow  with  its  growth*  and  strengthen  with  its  strength.  If  in 
jAierica*  os  some  of  her  writers  are  labouring  to  convince  her*  the  is 
hereafter  to  find  an  invidious  rival  and  a  gigantic  foe,  she  may  thank 
those  very  writers  for  having  provoked  that  rivalship*  and  irritated 
that  hostility.  Every  one  knows  the  albpcrvadlng  influence  of  lite¬ 
rature  at  the  present  day*  and  how  completely  the  opinions  and 
passions  of  mankind  are  under  its  control.  The  mere  contests  of 
the  sword  arc  temporary ;  their  wounds  are  but  in  the  flesh,  and  it  b 
the  pride  of  the  generous  to  forgive  and  forget  them :  but  the  alaodere 
of  the  pen  pierce  to  the  heart ;  they  rankle  moat  sorely  and  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  noblest  spirits ;  they  dwell  ever  present  in  toe  mind,  and 
make  it  morbidly  sensitive  so  the  most  trifling  collision.  It  is  not  to 
much  any  one  overt  act  that  produces  hostilities  between  two  nations  | 
there  exists,  most  commonly,  a  previous  jealousy  and  ill  will,  a  pre- 
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dUpoditton  to  tnke  oii’ence.  Trace  Uiene  to  their  cause,  and  how  often 
will  they  be  found  to  originate  in  the  mischievous  elFusions  of  writers 
who»  secure  in  their  closets,  and  for  ignominious  bread,  concoct  and 
circulate  the  venom  that  is  to  inflame  the  generous  and  the  brave. 

*  I  am  not  laying  too  much  stress  upon  this  point ;  for  it  applies 
most  einphaticully  to  our  particular  case.  Over  no  nation  does  the 
press  hold  a  more  absolute  control  than  over  the  people  of  America; 
for  the  universal  education  of  the  poorest  classes  makes  every  indi¬ 
vidual  a  reader.  There  is  nothing  published  in  England  on  the 
subject  of  our  cnuntrvt  that  does  not  circulate  through  every  |)art  of 
it.  There  is  not  a  calumny  drops  from  an  English  {)en,  nor  an  un¬ 
worthy  sarcasm  uttered  by  an  English  statesman,  that  does  not  go  to 
blight  good  will,  and  add  to  the  mass  of  latent  resentment.  Possess¬ 
ing,  then,  as  England  does,  the  fountain  head  from  whence  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  the  language  Bows,  how  completely  is  it  in  her  power,  and 
how'  truly  is  it  her  duty,  to  make  it  the  medium  of  amiable  and  mag¬ 
nanimous  feeling — a  stream  where  the  two  nations  might  meet  to¬ 
gether,  and  drink  in  peace  and  kindness.  Should  she,  however, 
persist  in  turning  it  to  waters  of'  bitterness,  the  time  may  come  when 
she  may  repent  her  folly.  The  present  friendship  of  America  may 
he  of  but  little  moment  to  her;  but  the  future  destinies  of  that 
country  do  not  admit  of  a  doubt : — over  those  of  England  there  lour 
some  shadows  of  uucertainty.  Should,  then,  a  day  of  gloom  arrive, 
should  those  reverses  overtake  her,  from  which  the  proudest  empirea 
have  not  been  exempt,  she  may  look  back  with  regret  at  her  infatu¬ 
ation,  in  repulsing  from  her  side  a  nation  she  might  have  grappled  to 
her  bosom,  and  thus  destroying  her  only  chance  for  real  friendship 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  her  own  dominions.* 

Tliw*  Author  refers  to  the  idea  prevailing  in  England,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  inimical  to  the  parent  country. 
It  is,  he  says,  one  of  the  errors  that  have  been  diligently  propa¬ 
gated  by  designing  writers.  Though  the  illiherality  of  the 
English  Press  may  have  excited  hostile  feelings,  *  the  prepos- 

*  sessions  of  the  people  arc  strongly  in  favour  of  England.* 
And  he  concludes  hy  exhorting  Ainericaii  writers  to  restrain  the 

*  spirit  of  retaliation* ;  especially  as  no  petty  interests  can  he 
servcil  hy  its  indulgence — and  bi'cause 

‘  Our  retorts  arc  never  rcpuhlishe<l  in  England,  and  fall  short, 
therefore,  of  their  aim ;  but  they  foster  a  querulous  and  peevish 
temper  among  our  writers;  they  sour  the  sweet  flow  of  our  early 
literature,  ami  sow'  thorns  and  brambles  among  its  blossoms.* 

It  must  he  granted,  that  the  people  of  the  UnittMl  States  have 
been  repri'M‘nied  to  us,  of  late,  by  travellers  of  an  inferior  class, 
men  either  of  little ethicmtioii  or  degradcnl  charicfer,  or  who' 
Mfi  rc  raving  under  the  h.ilf-insanity  of  some  political  infatuation. 
It  is  certain  also,  that  these  representations,  or  misrepresen- 
talioiis,  have  been  invited,  exaggerated,  and  ])romulgated,  with 
nmre  industry  than  conscience,  and  that  they  have  been  re- 
oeivcHi,  we  might  say  devoured  among  us,  with  that  sort  of 


iiitliscriin'iiiato  rraditiesa  l>e(ru\H  the  influence  both  of* 

•xNdiil  b  ar  aiiil  malignant  agitation  in  the  public  miiicl. 

We  caiinut  hut  think,  for  instance,  that  in  a  better  and 
caliner  coiniilion  of  the  public  jinl^nneiit,  a  iiuich  less  eat^er  and 
nn<(nesii(>nini' hearino;  wonhl  have  been  ijiveii  to  the  reports  of  a 
recent  traveller  in  the  UnitcMl  States,  who,  by  his  own  account  of 
iiiinself,  evidently  went  out  perverted  uud  inflattsl  with  theories, 
and  who  returned  in  ill  temper  with  facts.  A  man  who  has 
bis,*ii  pulled  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  balloon,  and  haviiiii^  hud  the 
silken  hnhhle  pricked,  and  the  ill  flavoured  and  inHamiiiatory  i^as 
exhahnl,  comes  trailing  hack,  battered  and  rasfrt;ed,  in  the  boat, 
is  not  the  calm  observer  to  whom  we  shall  listen  with  tieep' 
regard.  Wild  speculations  may  have  been  dissipated,  absurd 
anticipations  disappointed,  the  bilious  mislikim^s  may  have 
clian^cd  their  objects,  ainl  so  far,  the  individual  may  deserve 
to  be  congratulated  by  his  friends  on  occasion  of  liis  happy 
restoration  to  common  sense;  but  in  ail  this  the  public  have 
little  concern.  We  want  not  to  listeu  to  tales  of  extraordinary 
cures  in  desperate  cases,  while  seeking  authentic  information 
relative  to  important  facts.  It  is  not  eiiouiifli  that  a  traveller 
cot/iOH  hume  with  a  sane  mind;  he  merits  little  ret^ard  unless  it 
be  a)>parent  tiiat  he  net  out  with  a  sane  mind.  We  want' 
neither  city  declaimers,  nor  riH^luse  illumiuuti,  to  i^ive  us  their 
reports  ot  a  people's  moral  and  political  condition.  This  very’ 
diflieuit  task  cun  be  competently  performed  only  by  that  class  of 
men,  who,  as  the  Writer  before  unjustly  observes,  have  hitherto 
not  iuH'ii  tconptetl  to  cross  the  Atlantic, — men,  not  merely  of 
comprehensive  minds,  and  endowed  with  the  talent  of  ohsfr*' 
vatiun,  but  who,  hy  their  superior  education,  their  t2:oo<l  taste, 
their  habits,  and  tlicir  rank  in  society  at  home,  are  likely  to  he 
free  iVom  vul^^aritics  of  opinion  and  the  temptations  of  temper. 

We  have  no  doubt  wlialever  of  Mr.  Fearoii’s  veracity, — 
usiu<;  the  term  in  its  strict  sense ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
rely  so  f.ir  upon  our  own  sources  of  information  as  to  believe, 
that  liis  reports  of  some  nut  unimportant  matters  of  fact,  are  as 
hf'eUieMkly  ^iveii  as  is  compatihie  with  his  character  for  ve¬ 
racity.  But  our  business  is  not  now  with 'Mr.  Feart)n:  his 
book  lias  alFortled  some  valuable  information,  much  eiiieriain- 
meiit,  and  much  food  to  party  and  national  prejudice.*  It  will 
sink,  however,  upon  the  well* for i^o lien  heap,  towards  which 
which  every  tiling  gravitates  that  is  not  sustained  by  sound  and 
liberal  sentiment,  and  well  iiistructe<l  ami  enUrfl^ed  tliinkini'. 

We  profess  not  to  have  the  means  of  juds^iiitc  cumpt  lentiy, 
how  far  from  sober  truth,  |)assion,  prejudice,  and  staU^  |K)licy 
have  b<*ti’aye<l  opinions  in  this  country,  relative  to  the  chanicler; 
disposition,  and  condition  of  Uie  people  of  the  United  States ; 
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bat  this  we  may  certainly  nay,  that  the  aoiirces  of  this  opinion^ 
bear  upon  them  almost  all  the  marks  that  can  entitle  them  to 
suspicion. 

Art.  VI.  Piciuresque  Views  of  the  Antiquities  of  Pola^  in  Isiria.  By 

Thotuas  Allason,  Architect.  Uoyal  1  olio.  pp.  89.  Price  8l.  lOt. 

1819. 

portion  of  Roman  antiquities  rtMuainint^  on  the  western 
border  of  the  Adriatic,  or  iiiiU*  of  Venice,  will  now  have 
had,  we  think,  nearly  their  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
travellers  in  quest  of  the  pietiiresque.  There  was  Adams's 
“  Views  of  the  Ruins  of  the  Pal.*re  of  Diocletian,’*  al  Spalatro, 
in  Dalmatia;  a  res|R'ctal>le  work  for  a  time  when  the  graphic 
arts  in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  some  two  or  three 
superior  hands,  were  so  very  remote  from  the  pcrlcction  they 
have  latterly  attained.  Nearly  at  the  same  period,  Stuart  and 
Revelt,  the  authors  of  the  work  on  Athens,  made  drawings  of 
the  antiquities  of  Pola,  in  Istria,  which,  after  l>in^  in  reserve 
about  two  thirds  of  a  century,  were  puhlishetl  three  or  four  years 
since,  as  part  of  a  fourth,  and  perhaps  somewhat  supe4‘fluous 
volume  of  that  work. — Towards  twenty  years  since,  tiiere  was 
mblislied  in  Paris,  Voyage  Piitorenyufi  et  Hitdorique  de 
V ietrie  et  de  Iji  Daltnaiie^  for  which  the  numerous  drawings 
were  supplied  by  Cassas,  while  Liivallee  reduced  to  an  author¬ 
like  form  the  x\rtist’8  itinerary  and  observations,  and  composed  a 
long  inCruduclory  historical  and  descriptive  account  of  those 
regions,  in  which,  as  also  in  the  observations  and  statements 
introduced  into  the  itinerary,  very  large  use  was  made  of  the 
Abbe  Fortis’s  very  authentic  and  laborious,  if  nut  very  lively, 
book  of  'i'rareU  into  Dalmatia^  And  now,  last,  there  are  Mr« 
AJIaton's  views  and  descriptions  of  the  antiquities  of  Pola. 

In  bis  preface  be  mentions  that,  in  drawing,  on  the  spot, 
these  splendid  remains,  be  bad  no  intention  beyonti  bis  own 
professional  improvement,  presuming  that  there  must  be  al¬ 
ready  in  existence  such  delineations  of  them  as  to  render  any 
further  illustration  unnecessary  t(»  the  admirers  i»f  antiquity  and 
fine  arts.  On  bis  return,  however,  from  *  visiting  the  most 
*  celebrated  remains  of  Italy  and  Greece,*  he  was  disappointed 
to  find  no  adequate  representations  of  those  of  Pola,  in  any 
views  which  had  been  published ;  and  he  trusts  it  will  not  be 
overrating  his  own  performances,  to  offer  them  as  more  worthy 
of  the  subjects.  The  sentence  of  iiisufticiency  and  inaccuracy,  is 
pronounceil  pointedly  on  the  plates  from  the  drawings  by  Stuart. 

*  His  views  of  most  of  the  buildings  by  no  means  convey  adequate 
ideas  of  their  taste,  simplicity,  and  elegance.  This  remark  extends, 
fii  a  great  measorc,  to  ail  the  views  from  the  pencil  of  Stuart,  but 
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particularly  to  those  of  the  Acropulhi  of  Athens,  which  are  eKtramly 
imperfect.*  It  is  a  matter  of  some  sarprise,  that  the  almost  ex¬ 
clusive  merit  of  having  measured  and  drawn  the  Antiquities  of 
Athens,  &c.  should  have  been  attributed  to  that  gentleman,  when,  in 
fact,  bO  small  a  share  of  that  valuable  work  was  the  result  of  hia 
personal  labour  and  experience.  It  will  appear  on  referring  to  tho 
original  materials,  that  Kevett  measured  and  delineated  the  principal 
part  of  the  architectural  subjects,  while  Pars  contributed  several  of 
die  views,  and  the  more  considerable  portion  of  the  sculptures 
contained  in  the  second  and  third  volume,  thus  leaving  litt'e  more 
than  the  editorship  to  Stuart,  who,  it  must  he  acknowledged,  deserves 
no  common  praise  for  his  very  caretul  and  judicious  arrangemoiit  of 
the  whole.* 

We  have  [wreoived  that  latterly,  the  very  high  reputation  so 
long  maintained  by  StuarPs  work,  has  been  very  conaidersbly 
affected.  It  was,  iiuloed,  never  admitted  to  he  considered  as  a 
fainter  H  work,  a  work  of  the  order  of  what  Lusieri,  for 
in^tanct*,  would  produce  from  th^  same  subjects ;  it  was  rt«- 
garded  as  exempted  from  being  brought  to  the  test  of  the  higher 
principles  of  art ;  hut  iu  point  of  plain  draughtsman’s  accurocj^ 
it  has  been  somewhat  impeached  by  recent  travellers  and  artists^ 
and  we  observe  that  Mr.  Dudwell  is  of  the  number. 

Rut  we  wonder  that  Mr.  Allason  says  not  one  word  of  the 
work  of  Mons.  Cassas,  exeepl  just  to  notice,  in  order  to  obviate 
the  charge  of  a  very  Urge  theft,  by  a  straight-forward  translation 
and  adoption  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  folio  pages,  that  he  shall 
so  avail  himself  of  the  Frenchman’s  ‘  instructive  and  ingenioua 
*  Itinerary.’  But  the  itinerary  was  accounteii  by  Cassas  quite 
the  subordinate  part  of  what  he  brouglit  from  the  Adriatic  coaaty 
and  from  Pola  in  particular.  He  might  well  have  been  excused 
s|)ending  so  much  of  the  labour  of  his  indefatigable  pencil  on  that 
monstrous,  t  asteless  mass  of  masonry,  that  succedaneum  to  the  im* 
perial  ambition,  that  worthy  resource  lor  the  amusement  of  the  de- 
thromxl  old  age  of  a  tyrant  and  jiersecutor,  the  palace  of  Diocle¬ 
tian  at  Spalatro.  But  be  had  all  due  sensibility  to  the  moreclassic 
magnificence  of  P»)!a,  of  which  his  work  contains  nearly  twenty 
representations,  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  those  of  Mr.  Allason. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  his  drawings  wiTc  in  a  very  bold  and 


*  *  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  Stuart  and  HeveU  have  omitted 
to  notice  the  swelling  In  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon,  the  Temple  of 
Theseus,  the  Propylxa.  Ac.  Ac.  when  it  is  so  very  apparent,  not  on^f 
in  those  structures,  but  in  all  the  remaining  antiquities  of  Greece. 
It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  Mate,  that  this  circumstance  hat 
likewise  escaped  the  observation  of  more  recent  travellers,  who,  fh>in 
a  long  rcsideirce  in  Athens,  may  be  prtsumcil  to  have  had  greuW 
facilities  of  ascertaining  every  minute  circutnstaooe  relating  toiboae 
apleadid  ruioa;* 
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eflVctiTC  Htyl«%  and  only  wanted  to  be  rendered  by  sncli  et\ 
l^niverM  hh  those  by  wIioho  meiina  we  obtain  Mr.  Allason’s  de 
linentioiis.  Hut  (he  art  was  not  at  that  time  in  a  flourishrn^ 
state  in  the  French  capital,  as  ibe  editors  or  publishers  of  the 
work  acknowled«r(> ;  and  less  ability  and  care  in  (his  ilepartment 
were  exerted  for  this  tlian  for  some  nearly  contemporary  works, 

•  as,  for  instance,  the  telebialetl  one  of  Denon  on  The 

eu;2:ravin^s  ^ive  in  a  prutninent  and  decided  manner  the  shapes 
and  proportions  of  the  objects,  but  their  execution  is  for  the 
most  part,  crude,  hard,  and  mechanical.  It  was  hardly  discreet 
.therefore  for  (he  editor  to  assume  fur  it  the  same  rank  as  that  of 
De  Choiseul-(jourtier’s  yoifage  de  la  (»r^cey  of  which  the 
cni^^ravings  are  (piite  of  unuiher  order,  bein^  in  general  very 
elegantly  elaborated.  Hut  even  that  work,  rich  and  iMautiful 
as  it  is,  cannot  be  placed  on  a  level  with  some  of  the  recent  or 
present  Knglish  works  of  the  jucturesque  class.  It  tloes  not 
rival  in  style  and  power  of  engraving,  lor  example,  Landseer’ 
Antiquities  of  Dacca,  llakeweirs  Picturestpie  'rour  of  lt<dy,  or 
Turner  and  Cooke’s  Soutlierii  Coast  of  Lnglnnd.  We  might 
'name  also,  but  that  they  are  of  a  diflerent  class  in  point*  of 
'subjects,  the  superb  Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain,  Wihl's 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  Britton’s  (/athedruls,  and  Neale’s  West 
minster  Abbey. 

But  to  return  to  the  works  of  Cassas  and  our  Author.  If, 
without  any  ragard  to  the  merit  of  the  ))lu(es,  simply  consiilered 
as  engravings,  a  person  who  had  them  both,  wished  to  give  a 
friend  a  plain  bulky  idea,  if  we  may  be  allowed  such  a  phrase,  of 
the  antiquities  of  l’ola,he  would  perhaps  by  prelerence  shew  him 
the  work  of  the  Frenchman,  whose  prints  preserve  very  well 
the  general  substuntijl  truth  of  representation  as  to  form,  and 
have  (he  advantage,  in  most  of  the  instances,  of  exhibiting  the 
objects  in  more  magnitude.  Of  the  Temple  of  Augustus,  for 
instance,  the  in>pi  etor  will  acquire  a  fuller  idea  from  the  view 
of  Cussas,  which  display  not  its  portico  only,  hut  its  whole 
extent.  The  Porta  Ann  a,  or  triumphal  arch  of  the  Sergii,  is 
given  in  several  of  its  aspects  in  both  the  works,  with  so  much 
correspoudeuce,  except  as  to  the  place  of  one  of  (he  inscrip 
lions,  as  to  certify  us  of  having  a  competent  representation  of 
that  fine  object  in  either  of  tbem.  There  is,  however,  a  very 
strange  diOerenee  in  the  accessories,  that  is,  the  buildings  and 
fragments  of  ruin  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  in  contiguity  to  the 
structure.  .'\s  we  are  well  warranted  by  experience  in  placing 
more  tlependeinx*  on  the  fidelity  of  an  Lnglish  artist,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  tl:e  Freiicbmaii  has  made  a  manful  fictitious  clearing 
away  ef  a  very  massive  house  nearly  uiljoiniug  ouc  side,  and 
u  high,  heavy  wall  on  Ibe  other. 

As  to  the  engraving,  a  highly  advantageous  comparison  is 
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affonieil  in  the  iiHtAiice  of  the  two  beautiful  plates  representing 
this  «rrh,  in  the  Kiii^lish  work,  and  the  corres|K)ndin^  ones  in 
the  French.  They  display  the  difference  between  the  i^enuinc 
nrtist  anil  the  mere  liandicraftsman.  Indeed  all  the  plates  taken 
toi^edier,  (there  are  nine,  besides  one  of  ^^ouiul  plans,  and  four 
viijnelles)  form  u  fair  specimen  of  the  talents  of  Messrs.  Cooke, 
and  of  an  excellence  in  the  art  unequalled  in  uny  other  country. 
One  good  subject  is  made  of  an  ancient  gateway,  exhibited  ‘ 
among  ruins,  and  with  landscape  accompauiroeiits.  it  had 
been  concealed  and  unknown  till  brought  to  light  by  the  dilapi^ 
dations  of  the  Frencli,  who  had  quitted  the  place  only  a  short 
time  before  our  Author's  visit  there.  In  a  most  rich  and 
brilliant  frontispiece,  all  the  principal  antiquities,  the  amphi- 
theatns  the  temple  of  Augustus,  the  triumphal  arch,  and  the  gate* 
way,  are  brought  into  one  view,  with  a  foreground  of  detached 
sculptured  blocks,  human  beings,  and  other  accessories,  in 
imitation  of  a  similar  device  of  grouping,  prefixed  as  an  orna¬ 
mental,  fanciful  program  to  Cassas's  work,  of  which  work  the 
most  vnluiihle  part  is  the  representation  of  the  objects  which  are 
exhibited  in  the  Fnglish  one. 

The  subjects  of  the  latter  being  so  limited  in  number,  it  was 
right  to  avoid  details,  and  make  it  fully  answer  to  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  picturesque.  And  it  is,  as  such,  a  most  elegant  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  works  that  arc  gradually  bringing  to  our  view  tho 
most  remarkable  spectacles  in  all  the  explored  regions  of  the 
earth.  The  beauty  of  the  typography  and  paper  is  in  perfect 
fitness  to  the  high  graphical  quality  of  the  volume. 

Fola  is  described  as  very  finely  situated,  with  respect  to  tho 
beauty  ami  fertility  of  the  country  and  the  commoiliousness  of  Its 
port,  and  yet  as  bearing  prominently  the  marks  of  poverty  and 
decline.  It  is  neglected  by  the  Austrian  government,  and  tho 
inhabitants  are  indolent;  they  do  not  exceed  seven  hundred,  and 
subsist  chiefiy  by  fishing.  This  is  a  great  humiliation  from  tho 
state  of  things  in  that  age,  (presumed  the  Augustan,)  when  an 
amphitheatre  was  built  to  hold  twenty  thousand  persons.  This 
grand  structure  is  in  high  preservation,  and  is  described  as  a 
wonderfully  striking  object. 

‘  We  entered/  says  Mr.  A.  •  the  Bay  of  Pola,  when  the  mag¬ 
nificent  Amphitheatre  burst  upon  our  view.  Taken  in  all  its  circum- 
•tancea,  it  is  an  object  which  has  no  rival  amon^  those  remains  of 
former  times  that  attract  the  researches  of  the  Antiquarian  Traveller.* 

Again, 

'  This  magnificent  structure  is  situated  without  the  town,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  striking,  beautiful,  and  perfect  monuments  of 
Antiquity.  The  majesty  of  its  mass — the  delightful  verdure  of  the 
coasts  which  it  crown8~the  calm  state  of  the  water  which  approaches 
its  walls,  and  reflects  its  august  figure— the  almost  religious  vene- 
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rmtion  which  arises  in  the  mind  on  viewing  such  splendid  remains  of 
grande urf*-all  conspire  to  awaken  a  sensutiou  of  pleasing  melaochol)r» 
which  words  cannot  adequately  describe.  The  walls  of  the  Amphi- 
tlieatrc  are  still  entire,  and  its  form  is  suited  to  its  character,  being 
an  ellipsis,  whose  largest  diameter  is  nearly  north  and  south,  ana 
measures  436  feet,  its  shortest  346 :  in  the  more  perfect  parts  its 
height  is  87  feet.  This  splendid  edidcc  is  scarcely  exceeded  in  ma^nU 
6cence  by  that  of  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  while  in  dimensions  it  is 
in  a  very  small  degree  only  inferior  to  the  Amphitheatre  of  Verona. 
'I'he  eKterior  is  rusticated,  having  two  orders  ot  T uscan  pilasters,  one 
above  the  other,  the  lower  being  placed  upon  pedestals.  The  whole 
cincutnference  is  divided  into  seventy>two  arches,  the  two  at  the 
extremities  being  higher  and  wider  than  the  rest.  'Fhc  height  » 
.divided  into  three  stories*  and,  by  its  particular  construction,  displays 
un  uncommon  lightness  and  elegance  of  efiect.  The  whole  is  con¬ 
structed  of  latriao  stone,  whidi  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  both 
in  appearance  and  durability  equal  to  the  hnest  marble,  it  is  placed 
in  tne  western  declivity  of  a  hill,  which  a  little  below  its  surface  it 
solid  rock.* 

The  lai'ge  portion  of  writing  translated,  as  we  observed,  from 
the  French  work,  and  here  introduced  as  a  sequel  to  the  * 
graphical  part  and  its  explanations,  traces  very  laboriously  the 
history  of  I  stria  and  Dalinatui,  from  the  iiiiie  of  the  Homan 
republic  do wu  to  tUal  in  which  Uicy  were  in  the  possession  of 
Bonaparti!,  and  then  describes  the  character  and  customs  of  the 
several  classes  of  lUe.presrnt  inhabitants.  The  history  is 
Jong  and  horrid  tragedy,  au  exhibition  almost  unequalled  of 
devastation,  barbarity,  and  extirpation.  A  little  of  the  French 
iUnniiuatlstu  luay  he  descried  here  and  there  in  the  Writer,  as, 
for  instance,  where  he  uHects  to  throw  discredit  upon  the 
historical  re)u*cseutatiaus  of  the  odious  cliaracler  of  Diocletian 
us  a  persecutor.  The  pictiure  of  tlie  luauners  of  the  present 
inhabitants  is  vciy  lively  and  strange. 


Art.  VII.  A  AVtr  Family  BibUt  and  Improved  Fersion,  from  corrected 
Texts  of  the  Origioals ;  with  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  and 
short  Practical  Roflectiuns  on  each  Chapter  :  togetiier  w'itb  a  ge¬ 
neral  Introduction,  on  the  Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the 
Sacred  Books ;  and  a  complete  View  of  the  Mosaic  Laws,  Rites, 
and  Custom:;.  By  the  Rev.  B*  Boorhroyd,  Editor  of  the  Biblja 
Hebratca.  Vol.  I.  Quarto.  Price  II. IGs.  Pontefract:  print^ 
for  the  Editor.  1818, 

R.  BOOTH  ROY  ITS  name  is  not  unknown  to  Uie  readers 
of  our  Journal.  We  have  .already  noticed  with  coinmen* 
tlation  his  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  ;Bible,  as  a  work  cre¬ 
ditable  alike  to  lus  industry  and  judgement,  and  aupplyi^  jgi* 
merous  jand  great  advairtages  lo  <010  Hebrew  atudant-  vf  his 
^UAlitottioos  aa  a  Trausli^  of  the  Seriptumiti  W  hmm  afeo 
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expressed  our  favourable  opiuion  wlieq  reviewing;  bie  Pro** 
8|>€ctU8  relative  to  the  present  *f  Improved  Version.*'  We  shall 
now  proceed  to  examine  ami  report  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
exeoiited‘  this  fiortion  of  his  labours. 

Mr.  Boothroyd  is  not  one  of  those  soliolars  whose  jM^judico 
in  favour  of  the  Masoretic  text,  prompts  diem  to  the  rejecdon 
of  the  useful  aids  which  have  been  provided  by  the  cdllatloo 
of  luauuscripts  and  versions  for  the  revision  and  elucidation  of 
the  ori|[^inal  Scriptures.  lie  professes  himself  unable  to  con¬ 
jecture  how  any  {ktsoii  that  has  read  the  Old  Testament,  and 
compared  one  place  with  another,  can  contend  that  the  present 
Hebrew  text  is  as  perfect  as  when  it  was  first  written.  Fully 
convinced  by  the  clearest  evidence,  that  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  the  errors  charcred  ii))on  the  Bible,  is  to  be  found  in  the  state 
of  the  ori^nal  text,  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  proper  means 
for  the  restoration  of  its  purity,  adopting  as  tiie  basis  of  hts 
translation,  the  text  of  his  own  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Biblb. 
Of  his  jpeseiit  undertaking  he 
lowing  account. 

*  Convinced  of  the  necessity  and  of  the  advantages  which  would 
arise  to  the  public  In  general,  from  a  corrected  translation  of  tlie 
Holy  Scriptures,  1  have  been  led  by  my  particular  studies  to 
engage  in  this  work  ;  not  that  I  suppose  myself  better  quallbed  than 
many  others,  but  because  the  avocations  of  others  do  not  permit^bem 
to  devote  their  time  to  such  an  undertaking.  Nor  did  I  engage  In  it# 
till  1  had  been  repeatedly  solicited  by  persons  of  various  denbraina^ 
tions.  for  whose  judgment  and  piety  i  have  reason  to  entertain'  th^ 
highest  opinion. 

*  My  great  object  has  been  to  ^ivc  the  sense  of  the  sacred  authors, 
witiiout,  on  the  one  hand,  rendering  verbally,  or,  on  the  other,  being 
too  ditfuse  or  paraphrastic.  1  have  endeavoured  to  follow  the  rules 
laid  down  by  Archbishop  Newcome,  as  not  only  founded  in  good 
sense,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  but  as  paying 
that  deference  to  the  authorized  version,  which  its  general  ndelitr, 
and  its  long  u*»e  demand.  Hence  I  have  unifbrmly  preferred  tne 
language  of  this  version,  and  have  rarely  introduced  any  terms  but 
what  are  sanctioned  by  biblical  use.  Even  in  rendering  the  Hebrew 
particles,  though  I  have  varied  considerably  from  the  common  ren¬ 
dering  in  innumerable  places,  yet  1  have  generally  found  the,  same 
particles  renilercd  as  J  have  done  in  some  place  or  other  in  the 
common  version.  ’  In  short,  1  have  not  designedly  changed ^iho  terms, 
but  when  1  have  bc^n  fully  satisBed  that  they  were  impro^r,  and 
did  not  express  the  sen^e  of  tlie  text  witli  perspicuity  or  lUfU^eas. 
Preserving  as  much  as  possible  the  language  of  the  cqn^nibn  version, 
1  have  arranged  that  language  in  such  a  manner  as  to  endeavour  Co 
secure  precision,  harmony, '  and  strength ;  and  I  cannot  but  filter 
xnys elf,  that  every  reader  of  taste  will  find  tliat  these  ends  have,  Ih 
some  degree  at  least,  been  attained. 

^  I  have  not  the  vanitv  to  think,  that  I  have  always  succeeded  in 
Vol.  XIII.  N.S.  '  K 


gives,  in  the  preface,  the  fol- 
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tliis  attempt ;  but  I  have  the  pleasure  to  know,  that  if  I  have  failed  | 
in  giving  tnc  sense  of  the  text,  or  in  expressing  it  clearly,  it  has  not  | 
been  through  design,  nor  has  it  been  through  want  of  diligence  in  f 
consulting  the  best  authorities,  as  the  notes  will  abundantly  testify*  I 
I  have  never  had  recourse  to  hypercriticisnv,  or  endeavoured  to  give  : 
new  and  forced  senses  to  the  Hebrew  text ;  nor  have  I,  except  in  a 
few  desperate  cases,  admitted  any  conjectural  reading  or  emendation. 
Hence,  many  readings  which  1  consider  as  probable,  and  even  fa* 
voured  in  my  notes  to  my  Hebrew  Bible,  I  have  not  adopted  in  this/ 

The  *  Introduction*  compriHcs  a  concise  liut  valuable  com- 
|»cndiuni  of  details  relative  to  the  authenticity,  the  inspiration, 
and  the  history  of  the  sacred  text,  in  which  the  prominent 
subjects  of  Biblical  criticism  are  very  judiciously  treated.  In 
cxplaininic  the  verbal  ugrecMnents  and  discrepancies  of  the  first 
three  Evangelists,  Mr.  Boothroyd  adopts  tlie  hypothesis  of  | 
Bishop  Marsh,  of  which  lie  gives  a  general  description  in  a  note 
at  p.  6.  An  abridgement  of  Michaelis's  Mosaic  Law,  executed 
in  a  very  re8|>ectable  manner,  occupies  the  second  part  of  this 
Introduction.  Parts  the  third  and  fourth  treat  of  the  Religious 
Polity  of  the  Jews,  the  climate  and  productions  of  Judea,  with  | 
the  arts,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  Israelites.  The  whole  of  ' 
these  prolegomena  are  compiled  with  considerable  judgement 
and  care.  The  information  which  they  contain,  will  materially 
assist  the  reader  of  the  Bible,  in  forming  an  enlightened  and  ac¬ 
curate  acquaintance  with  its  contents,  and  we  may  fairly  repre-  j 
sent  this  ^  Introduction*  us,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  ap*  ; 

nriate  and  excellent  that  have  ever  been  provided  for  the  ^ 
ers  of  the  Scriptures. 

We  must  however  remark  upon  one  passage  in  this  part  of 
Mr.  Boolhroyd’s  work.  It  is  certainly  true  that  some  critics 
have  argued  from  the  style  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that 
it  could  not  have  been  written  by  the  Apostle  Pan! ;  but  it  is  not  % 
true,  nor  is  it  candid  to  aflirm,  as  ]Mr.  Boothroyd  represents  in 
his  note  to  p.  7,  that  the  reasons  on  which  this  judgement  is 
founded,  are  in  opposition  to  the  Divinity  of  oiir  Lord  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  Calvin  himself  denies  that  the 
Epistle  in  question  could  have  been  written  by  Paul.  We  know 
not  in  what  manner  Mr.  B.  may  have  conducted  his  examination 
of  the  question,  but  we  arc  fully  satisfied  that  a  careful  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  Epistle  would  convince  any  fair  critic,  that  the 
opinion  which  Mr.  B.  opposes,  is  not,  as  he  asserts,  *  a  mere 
*  assumption.*  The  idioms  which  occur  in  the  Epistle  to  tlit 
Hebrews,  are  of  a  character  quite  distinct  from  those  which  are 
found  in  the  acknowledged  writings  of  the  A|>ostle,  and  certainly 
they  present  difticulties  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  sufficieni  to 
justify  hesitation  on  the  subject. 

We  shall  commence  our  extracts  from  this  new  version  of  the 
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Bible,  with  the  following  passage  from  tlic  history  of  the 
creation. 

1  *  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth*  And 

2  the  earth  was  desolate  and  waste  t  darkness  also  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep,  and  a  mighty  wind  agitated  the  suHace  of 

5  the  waters.  And  God  said,  **  Let  there  he  light;**  and  there 

4  was  light.  And  God  saw  that  the  light  was  good  ;  and  God  dia- 

5  tinguished  the  light  from  the  darkness ;  And  God  called  the  light 
day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  night. 

*  And  the  evening  had  been  and  the  morning  had  been.  One  day  ; 

6  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  an  expanse  amidst  the  waters,  and 

7  let  it  separate  waters  from  waters  and  so  it  was.  For  God 
made  the  expanse,  and  separated  the  waters  which  were  below 

8  the  expanse  from  the  waters  which  were  above  the  expanse  ; '  And 
God  called  the  expanse,  Heavens  ;  **  and  God  saw  that  this  was 
good.** 

*  And  the  evening  had  been  and  the  morning  had  been,  a  Second 

9  day;  And  God  said,  **  Let  the  waters  below  the  heavens  be  col¬ 
lected  into  one  place,  that  the  dry  land  may  appear;"  And  so  il 
utas.  **  For  the  waters  below  the  expanse  were  collectcdMnlio 

10  their  places,  and  the  dry  land  appeared.'*  And  God  called  the 
dry  land  Earth  ;  and  the  collection  of  waters  he  CiUled  Seas ;  And 
God  saw  that  this  also  was  good.*  i  >  i 

The  first  remarkable  ditVercnce  in  this  Imjiroved  Version,’’ 
from  the  reading  of  the  common  English  Bible,  is  in  the  auh- 
stitntion  of  the  phrase  *  a  mighty  wind,’  for,  *  the  spirit  of  God,’ 
for  which  the  lollovving  reasons  are  assigned.  ' 

‘  And  a  mighty  ivindf  &c.  After  roucli  thought,  I  have  thug  ren¬ 
dered  the  original  fur  the  following  reasons :  1.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  denotes  breathy  tuind,  as  well  us  spirit.  Compare  Psalm 
xiv.  7,  and  Isa.  xl.  7.  The  word  God  is  often  used  to  denote,  ex¬ 
cellence  of  any  kind  ;  as  mountains  of  God^  mean  *  great  mountains*,* 
trees  of  God^  *  tall,  flourishing  trees  ;*  and  b^  a  similar  idiom,  xnind  of 
Godf  means,  *  a  strong,  mighty  wind.*  2.  This  I  conceive  is  a  part 
of  the  description  of  the  chaotic  state,  and  connected  with  what 
precedes,  from  the  participle  (nQn*lo)  agitating  being  used.  9.  Be¬ 
cause  tile  common  version  seems  opposed  to  the  design  of  the 
sacred  author,  who  introduces  God  as  first  exerting  hit  powxr  and 
wisdom  in  separating  the  discordant  elements,  and  I'cducing  the 
chaos  into  order,  by  the  production  of  light.  4.  Because  the 
common  version  ascribes  no  effects  to  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  worthy  of 
his  immediate  agency.  If  we  render,  instead  of  agitating,  moving^ 
or  brooding,  yet  no  effect  follows,  but  what  my  version  contains. 
The  Targums,  the  Arabic  and  Persic  translators  have  thus  rendered.* 

There  is  certainly  coimiderahle  force  in  the  reanuiis  urged  in 
sup|>ort  of  the  adopted  rendering,  and  we  are  perfectly  aatiHfied 
that  Mr.  Bwtbroyd’a  preference  is  founded  entir^  on  philo¬ 
logical  ground.  Still  we  think  the  j»ropriefy  of  the  alteration  in 
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a  disputable  paint,  and,  on  (be  %vhole,  we  should  ^fe  our  de¬ 
cision  for  retaininix  the  roadine:  of  (he  Common  Version,  the 
Spii'it  of  1.  Hecause,  though  it  is  not  to  bo  con¬ 

troverted  that  nn  ruach  denotes  wind,  nor  that  the  word  God 
ill  connexion  with  another  word,  is  used  frequently  to  denote 
excellence,  or  i^reatness,  no  example  of  the  word  God  occurring^ 
with  a  word  ineaniiuc  wind,  and  thus  denoting^  great  or  mighty 
wind,  is  to  he  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  phrase  for 
strong  or  mighty  wind,  is,  Vni  or  pm  rn^i ;  never  omSt  rm. 
2.  The  phrase  occurs  in  several  instances,  in  which  its 

tucaning  is  invariably  Mhe  Spirit  of  God.’  Mr.  Boothroyd  is 
not  strictly  correct  in  citing  (he  Targums  as  reading  with  liis 
own  version  ;  they  use  the  very  words  of  the  Hebrew  text  in 
connexion  with  a  phrase  (from  before  the  Lord,  »  Dip  fO  mi) 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  decisive  in  favour  of  the  reading, 

*  mighty  wind.'  F urther,  ]tlr.  Boothroyil  has  translated  the 
words  mm  mi  (2  Kings  ii.  16,)  by,  “  the  Spirit  of  Jehovali.” 
Now,  all  the  Targums  read  in  this  passage,  precisely  as  they  do 
in  Gen.  i.  2  ;  they  cannot  therefore  lie  cited  in  support  of  the 
rendering  of  this  “  Improved  Version”  in  the  example  before  us, 
as  this  would  be  to  compel  their  uniform  testimony  in  behalf  of 
dilferent  readings.  As  ‘  Spir  it  of  (wod'^  is  the  literal  rendering 
of  the  original  Hebrew,  as  the  words  are  thus  translated  in 
every  other  instance  in  which  they  occur,  and  as  no  example  of 
the  combination  D'hVm  nr,  for  *  mighty  wind,’  can  be  produced, 
we  should  hesitate  to  change  the  common  reading,  and  are  indeed 
of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  retain  it  in  the  Knglish  Bible. 
Hince,  however,  Mr.  Boothroyd  has  preferred  (be  other  phrase, 
he  ought,  we  think;  to  have  adoptctl  tlie  same  expression. in. the 
‘translation  of  2  Kings  ii.  16. ;  particidarly  as  he  has  remarked 

that  ^  (he  sons  of  the  prophets  seem  to  have  had  a  notion  that 

*  Klijah  was  lost  in  an  aerial  tempest.’ 

The  translation  of  the  coucluding  paragraph  of  the  third 
chapter  of  Genesis,  is  cvidoutly  an  iu>provement  on  the  common 
rendering,  inasmuch  as  it  |ircserves  the  allusion  to  that  part  of 
•the  temptation,  verse  5,  in  which  the  seducer  of  the  first  pair 
flattered  them  that  tlicy  should  be  as  gods. 

22  •'.^nd  God  Jehovah  said;  “  Behold,  Adam  would  so -become 
’  like  one  of  us,  os  to  know  good  and  evil ;  and  now  possibly,  he 

will  put  out  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  fndt  of  the  tree  of 

23  LIFE,  thathc  may  live  for  ever !”  Therefore,  God  Jehovah  sent 
him  oot  of  the  garden  of  Eden  to  till  the  ground,  whence  he  liad 

‘i4  been  taken.  And  he  drove  out  the  man,  and  placed  at  the  East 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,  Cherubs,  with  flaroe-brandisbing  swords, 
to  keep  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life.  ‘ ' 

*  22.  Dfhmi  the  num  that  tvonld  become,  &c.  In  this  vefsion  t  adopt 
th«  principle;  that  the  verb  (nn)  here  denotes  not  what  mtn  actually 
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*  became,*  but  wbat  he  *  attempted  to  become  ;*  ( See  GIossius  Canon 
8.  in  ver.)  and  this  version,  unless  1  am  mistaken*  is  more  suitable  to 
the  character  of  God*  than  the  common  one.  This  rendering  con¬ 
verts  what  has  been  regarded  an  irony,  into  the  language  of  com¬ 
miseration  ;  and  what  follows  contains  the  reason  why  Jehovah  expelled 
man  from  paradise ;  lest  having  violated  the  divine  command*  and  in¬ 
curred  the  penalty  of  death*  ne'should  attempt  to  escape  the  punish¬ 
ment  by  eating  of  the  tree  of  life.* 

By  an  error,  occasioned  probably  by  the  homowteU*uion^  tlio 
vronis  cattle,  and  reptile,  and  wild  beast,  according  to  their 
kinds,**  are  omitted  in  the  t24th  verse  of  this  chapter. 

In  his  version  of  ch.  iv.  v.  L.  Mr.  Roothroyd  adheres  to  the 
sense  of  the  common  translation,  which  we  apprehend  is  the 
correct  one.  The  passage  has  been  variously  rendered,  and  has 
been  construed  by  some  commentators,  as  signifying  tlie  com¬ 
placency  of  Eve  on  the  birth  of  the  promised  deliverer  of  maii- 
kind.  Geddes  would  read,  ‘  god-like  man-child,*  and  remarks 
that  the  original  is  hardly  susceptible  of  the  common  rendering. 
His  own  rendering  we  apprehend  not  to  he  at  all  supported  by 
examples  of  the  idiom  in  question,  which,  it  must  also  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  is  attended  with  some  dithenhy,  us  interpreted  by 
the  public  Translators,  and  the  jiresent  Editor  :  “  /  have  acr 
“  quired  a  man-child  from  Jehovah.'^ 

Cli.  iv.  Y.  10.  Jebovali  is  the  antecedent  to  tlic  verb,  for 
wliicli  Mr.  Rtmtliroyd  lias  substituted  God  f  *  an  alteration, 
indeed,  of  no  great  moment,  but  wbicli  is  unnecessarily  and  im¬ 
properly  made. 

V.  15.  *  Jehorah  gave  a  token  to  Cain,^  A  very  proper 
tliough  not  original  correction  of  the  public  version,  which  naa 
greatly  perplexed  many  readers  liy  its  rendering,  “  The  Lord 
“  set  a  mark  upon  Cain.” 

Ch.  vi.  *  1.  And  it  came  to  pass*  when  men  began  to  ba  mimerous 
imon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  daughters  were  born  to  them, 
*2  That  the  sons  of  the  chiefs  saw  that  the  daughters  of  men  were 
beautiful ;  and  they  seized  of  them  for  wives,  whomsoever  they 
3  chose.  And  Jehovah  said*  **  My  spirit  shall  never  pronounce 
judgment  on  men  unwarned.  They  arc  but  flesh.  Their  days 
shall  therefore  yet  be,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.*'  In 
4>  those  days  were  lawless  warriors  upon  the  earth.  For  after 
the  sons  of  the  chiefs  went  in  to  the  daughters  of  men,  to  tktra 
they  bore  sons,  who  became  mighty,  the  renowned  men  of  anti¬ 
quity.’' 

Ch.  vi.  *  2.  Sons  of  the  Chiefs^  To  understand  (  c^TiVm  )  na 
denoting  the  pious,  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  the  of  Goa,  aa 
opposed  to  tne  wicked,  seems  to  me  a  forced  and  very  unnatural 
interpretation.  That  such  persons  should  act  as  these  did*  is  equally 
inconsiacent  with  their  profession  and  spirits  but  that  the  Sous  ^ the 
Chiefs  should  become  profligate  from  indulgence!  and  seize  woom* 
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soever  they  would  for  wives,  is  probable  in  itself,  and  but  too  well 
suppoiteU  by  example  in  every  age.  This  version  is  that  of  the 
Satnar.  botii  Arab$,  Onkel.  Aquil.  and  Syin.  Pious  Uisliop  Wilson 
adopts  it,  and  observes,  *  When  great  men  make  vice  fiishionable  by 
their  example  and  authority,  it  is  the  beginning  ot  a  total  corruption 
and  general  judgment. '  Luke  xvii.  27. 

‘  3.  iV/y  $hally  SfC.  The  sense  of  *  striving*  attributed  to  the 

verb  (ciiSi  p"')  in  the  common  version,  is  supported  by  no  au¬ 
thority,  (^ee  Note  Ileh.  Bibles).  '1' he  sense  given  is  obvious,  and 
supported  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  other  places.  Michuelis,  from 
the  Arabic,  renders,  *  My  Spirit  shall^not  he  always  despised  among 
men,*  &c.  Some  of  the  versions  read  (pV')  ‘  shall  not  always 
abide  or  dwell  in  man.’  With  other  critics  I  consider  (D^tr^)  n 
verbal  noun,  signifying,  in  ivnorance^  unwarned.  The  warning  follows, 
‘  their  days  shall  ihcrefore  yet  be,  &c.*  Compare  Nebem.  ix.  30. 


\Vi‘  cannot  pass  over  tlie  eleventh  chapter,  without  noticing 
the  alterations  whicii  ^Ir.  Hoothroyd  lias  introduced  into  (he 
text,  'riiere  is,  he  remarks,  in  his  note  to  (he  cleventli  verse, 
a  consiilerahU*  diiV»*reiice  in  the  chronology  from  the  flood  to 
the  time  of  Ahiahuin,  between  the  Hebrew  text,  (he  Samaritan, 
and  the  Sepiiiagiiit.  *  'I  he  (wo  latter  add  a  hninlreil  years  to 
‘  llie  age  of  each  before  they  begot  children,  which  makes  a 

*  diftercncc  of  700  )eais;  and  if  Cainan  he  adinittetl,  of  83Q 
‘  years.'  'riiinking  it  iinpiohahle  (hat  the  l^ost  deluvians 
would  live  above  a  hundred  \<*ars  before  they  married,  he 
prefers  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  (ext,  adding  from  the 
J^eptnagint  the  ac  ount  of  Cainan.  To  this  proceeding,  how - 
evi  r,  it  is  ohviou^  to  object,  that  if  tlie  chronology  of  the 
seventy  he  ilisc.irdcd  in  (he  other  instances,  it  should  also 
he  rejected  in  the  case  of  Cainan,  whose  age  at  the  birth  of 
Sahih,  should  he  reduced  to  thirty  years,  iu  conformity  will) 
the  Hebrew  text.  Insteatl  of  lids  luiinhcr  of  \ears,  Mr.  Booth- 
royd  gives  us  185  years,  as  (he  ago  of  ('uinun  on  ilie  hirtli 
of  his  son  Halah.  By  this  adoption  of  the  ^eptuagint  reading, 
it  is  quite  obvious,  that  he  fijrnishes  uii  insuperable  objection 
to  his  preference  of  the  llehrew  text,  us  it  is  an  adinission 
that  the  Bost-ileluvians  lived  a  hundred  years  before  they  mar 
rieil.  To  preserve  consistency,  Mr.  Boothroyd  should  hd'< 
icduc*cd  tin*  Septuagiut  uuiubcis  to  those  of  (he  Hebrew  in 
the  example  before  us. 

..Hen.  xii.  10.  I\lr.  Boothroyd's  translation  of  this  verse  is  pro 
fessedly  founded  on  the  admitted  reading  of  the  Samaritan 
text,  hut  it  is  incorrectly  represented,  and  the  version  given 
rorrespoinls  neither  to  the  Samaritan  nor  to  the  Hebrew  lection. 

*  which  is  marked  as  if  it  were  a  varfoiis  rending 

snbstitiPed  for  oin‘  of  less*  authority,  is  common  Jb  hoifr  the 
S?jman(jn  am!  Hebrew  copies  :'so  is  ‘  hhe  Hbicb  Mr.  B, 
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lia«  iinproj)crly  oenitted  io  version.  The  passage  should 
read  as  follows : 

*  And  Ahram  was  kindly  treated  for  her  sake  ;  and  had 
flocks  and  herds,  a  very  large  possession  ;  and  luen-aervants, 

*  and  maid  servants,  and  he>asses,  and  she -asses,  and  camels.* 

Ch.  xiv.  0.  *  Tidal  king  of  (jotm.*  The  <iefinite  article  is 
omitted,  and  by  this  means  Goim  ap|>eais  as  the  name  of  a 
place,  and  not  ns  a  national  appellative,  which  is  the  usage  of 
the  word  in  the  2d  verse — ‘  I'idal  king  of  the  Goim.* 

Ch.  xlix.  (leddes  is  generally  followed  in  the  translation  of 
this  chapter,  in  which  we  observe  but  few  deviations  from  the 
public  version.  The  lOih  verse  appears  in  the  following  form. 

*  10.  A  sceptred  chief  shall  not  depart  from  Judah, 

Nor  a  judge  from  his  own  o&pring, 

Until  the  Shiloh  come; 

To  whom  the  nations  shall  be  obedient.* 

Exodus  vi.  3.  *  And  1  appeared  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to 

Jacob,  by  the  name  of  GOD,  the  Almighty;  but  by  my  name 
JEHOVAH  w*as  I  not  known  to  them. 

*  Ch.  vi.  3.  *  I  wis  not  knemon  to  them*  There  is  a  designed  anti¬ 
thesis  between  the  name  God  assumed,  when  he  appeared  to  the 
patriarchs,  and  that  he  now  assumed ;  and  this  seems  to  me  the  most 
natural  and  consistent  sense  of  this  passage ;  I  appeared  to,  and 
entered  into  covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  Go^,  the 
Almighty f  but  by  iny  name,  Jehovah f  I  was  not  known  to  them,  at 
their  covenant  God.  but  by  this  name  1  now  enter  into  covenant 
with  you,  and  by  this  name  1  will  be  known  as  your  God.  Hence^ 
in  the  following  history,  this  name  generally  occurs ;  and  by  it  he 
claims  tlieir  submission  and  obedience.  **  1  am  Jehovah,  or,  1  am 
Jehovah,  your  God,’* 'is  the  reason  assigned  for  his  various  laws. 
The  name  Jehovah  was  known  to  the  patriarchs,  if  the  present  text 
be  any  authority,  (for  there  is  much  variety  of  lection),  hut  it  was 
not  appropriated  to  him  as  their  God.* 

Exodus  x\ii.  15,  10.  is  a  perplexing  passage :  And  Moses 

built  ail  altar,  unit  called  llie  name  of  it  Jehovah  Nissi.  For 
**  he  said,  Hecuuse  the  Lniiu  hath  sworn  that  the  Lord  will 
hare  war  with  Amalek  from  generation  to  generation.**  The 
Authors  of  the  Common  Version  have  added  in  the  margin, 
as  expl'uiatory  of  the  preceding  rendering,  ^  Or,  Because  the 

*  hand  of  Amalek  is  against  the  throne  of  the  Lord,  therefore 
^  the  Lord  will  have  war  with  Amalek,  5lc.*  accompaoyiog  it 
with  the  literal  hoport  of  the  Hebrew,  *  The  hand  upon  the 

*  throne  of  the  Lord.*  The  following  is  Mr.  Boothroyd*9 
version,  which  is  copied  from  that  of  Ueddes. 

*  And  Moses  built  an  altar,  and  called  the  name  of  it  Jehovah- 
Nissi,  (Jehovah  is  my  signal).  And  he  said,  **  Because  tliis  shall 
he  known  as  my  signal  of  the  war  which  Jehovah  will  have  with 
Amalek  from  generation  to  gencratioD/’  * 
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Tho  alterations  made  in  the  text  of  the  origiuuli  from  wldeli 
tlic  rcadiiii;  in  the  translation  is  derived,  \\ill  not  satisly, 
perhaps,  every  reader.  A  very  different  constiuclion  of  the 
passat^e  is  px  en  hy  Bate  in  his  'rraiislation  of  the  i^M)tHteuch, 
who  renders  it,  '  And  he  tmiriy  Surely  tiie  hand  upon  the  cup 
‘  of  .lah  (is,  or  denotes)  war  from  Jehovah  with  Amalek,  from 
‘  generation  to  generation.’ 

A  translator  is  never  more  xvorlhy  of  our  grateful  acknow¬ 
ledgements  for  his  lahonrs,  than  when  he  is  employing  his 
learning  and  his  judgement  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
obscurities  of  preceding  versions  that  may  have  proved  the 
occasion  of  erroneous  opinion,  or  of  distressing  reflection.  In 
suclt  eases,  the  sense,  rather  than  the  idiom,  ought  to  be  re¬ 
tained.  To  such  case's  Mr.  Bootbroyd  has  been  laudably 
attentive.  In  the  example  so  frecpiently  adduced,  as  opposerl 
to  the  ecpiity  of  (iod  in  his  government  of  men,  Bxodns  iv.  21. 
whkdi  the  Common  Version  leads,  ‘‘  I  tri//  harden  hiM  hearty^ 
Mr.  B.  renders,  ‘  I  will  penitit  his  heart  to  be  so  hardened^* 
Nothing  more,  he  remarks  in  his  note,  is  meant,  than  the 
leaving  of  a  man  to  the  hent  and  tendency  of  his  own  dis¬ 
position.  In  (’hap.  xxxii.  32,  the  reading  of  (he  Common 
Version  is  preserved  :  “  JUot  ii*e,  /  pray  f/ice,  out  of  the  book 
“  trhich  thou  hast  trrilten.^  There  is  Ins  e  no  question  oi  future 
perdition,  though  such  a  cunstructiou  has  been  given  to  the 
passage :  we  arc  satisfied  wiih  Mr.  B.,  tfiat  Moses  expresses 
inythiinr  more  than  his  wish  rather  to  die,  than  to  sec  the 
destruction  of  Israel.  We  could  almost  express  our  readiness 
to  aecxqn  a  version  of  the  text. directly  in  this  form,  hut  are  at 
the  same  time  so  sensible  of  the  objections  that  m.»y  be  urged 
against  so  free  a  rendering,  that  on  the  whole  we  ar4»  satisfied 
to  have  the  sense  given  in  the  margin.  The  readier  may 
coinpnre,  if  he  pleases,  the  peiplexilics  of  Pool  with  tiie  plain, 
unnnbarrassed  criticism  of  lienry  on  tuis  passage. 

Dent,  xviii.  15,  in  Mr.  Hootiiroyd’s  version,  presents  us  a 
striking  instanec  of  change  of  opinion  in  the  Translator.  In 
his  Hebrew  Bible  lie  maintained,  in  a  note,  that  (be  passage 
refers  to  a  suc-eession  of  projihets  in  the  Jewisli  Chnrcli,  and 
tivat  though  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  accom¬ 
modated  the  words  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  series  of  Moses’s 
s|>eerh  cannot  he  reconciled  with  such  an  inteqiretation,  unless 
in  a  figurative  and  mystical  meaning.  The  reasoning  of 
l>athe  in  support  of  ^is  view  of  the  subject,  appeared  to 
Mr.  B.  to  he  so  just,  that  he  extracts  the  passage  for  his 
reader’s  iiae.  Birt  in  tlie  'IVaiislatioH  he  reji!cts  Dane’s  inter- 
pnKntion,  and  limits  the  prediction  of  Moses  to  the  person  of 
C'hiist. 

IVut.  xwi.  5,  C.  V,  A  Syrian  ready  fo  perish  was  my 
‘‘  father.” 
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GiMides,  *  My  forefatbor  was  a  wntidering  Aramite* 
Hootliroyd.  ‘  A  wandering  Sgrian  was  iiiy  father,* 

Mr.  Hoothroyd’s  version,  wliich  is  not  ditVoient  from  that  of 
we  consider  as  ultoi^eiher  inadmissible.  No  instance 
can,  we  apjirehend,  be  cited,  in  winch  the  llelirew  verb  "tSM 
means  to  wander:  it  uniformly  im porta  perishing,  and  is  a 
very  common  word.  We  shall  <piote  Mr.  Uoothroyd's  note 
on  the  passas^e,  for  the  purpose  of  examiniiu^  the  solidity  of 
the  reasons  on  which  he  grounds  the  adopted  reatlin^. 

‘  A  fXHtndering  Syrian^  &c.  Tlie  sense  given  to  IIH,  or  in  the 
common  version,  does  not  seem  appropriate  to  the  condition  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  They  were  not,  ready  to  p^ish^  but 
were  rich  and  prosperous.  I  have  therefore  followed  Dathe  and 
others,  who  justly  observe,  that  the  word  is  applied  to  the  sheep 
which  has  wandered  from  the  fold,  i^salm  exix.  176.  and  that  the 
word  in  this  sense  is  suited  to  the  life  of  the  patriarchs.  Abraham 
was  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  by  the  call  of  God,  a  wanderer  from  hit 
kindred  and  country.  Though  God  gave  to  him  many. promises, 
yet  the  only  possession  he  had  in  Can;uui,  was  that  of  o  burying 
place.  Isaac  and  Jacob  lived  a  like  wandering  lii'e.  These  patriarchS| 
us  the  root  of  the  Jewish  people,  are  meant  hy  j other  * 

'riie  reference  evidently  U  to  Jacob,  ax  the  immediate  head 
of  the  twelve  patriarchs  whose  names  ilesiguuted  the  Iwalve 
tribes,  lie  was  their  father*^  since  from  him  the  whole 
nation  were*  called  Israelites.  That  Jacob  is  meant,  appears 
very  clearly  from  the  subsequent  part  of  the  verse  :  **  He  went 
**  down  into  Egypt,  and  sojourned  there  with  a  few ;  and 
there  he  became  a  nation,  great,  luiglity,  and  populous.** 
The  sense  given  in  the  Common  Version,  to  the  word  in 
question,  we  must  take  leave  to  say,  is  most  appropriate  to  the 
case  of  Jacob,  who  certainly  considered  hiiiiseif  as  being 
ready  to  periith,'  when  in  a  time  of  severe  famine,  he 
assigned  as  a  reason  for  sending  his  sons  into  hlgypi  to  buy 
grain,  that  we  live  and  not  die.**  See  Gen.  xlh.  2. 
A  reference  to  this  fact  cannot  he  considered  as  otherwise  than 
appropriate  in  the  ctnifession  of  an  Israelite  on  oflering  his 
first  fruits  in  Canaan  Co  the  Lord.  The  example  cited  from 
Psalm  cxix.  170,  is  totally  insutheteiU  to  prove  that  the  word 
niH  meaiH  wandering ;  it  is  there  applied  to  a  sheep  which 
had  strayed  from  the  fold,  and  was  in  danger  of  |M«rishuig: 
“  a  loht  sheep.”  A  Syrian  ready  to  periuk  wu$  my  father  ^ 
the  reading  of  the  Common  Version,  ought  by  all  lueaoa,  to 
be  retained. 

Deut.  xxxii.  5,  is  confessedly  a  difficult  passage,  iaeunioott 
tlmught  that  the  (irst  part  of  the  verse,  as  it  now  stands  io  the 
Hebrew  text,  did  not  admrt  of  any  regular  oonstruciioo ;  he 
preferred  the  retdiog  of  the  iSamaritaa  Peolaieucb,  and  pro* 
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))o»ed  to  read,  ‘  Tliev  are  corrupted;  not  children  of  iiullu* 
‘  lion.’  Geddes  endeavours  to  extract  a  meaning  out  ol  both 


texts  :  ‘  Corrupted  are  his  own  degenerate  children.’  Which 
is  followed  by  the  present  Translator  :  ‘  Corrupted  are  hit  own 

*  polluted  children;'  literally,  he  remarks,  ‘  tlis  own  children 

*  have  corrupted  themselvt*s,  hy  their  pollution'  liul  neither 
the  lleh.  nor  the  Sam.  readini^  can  he  thus  literally  construed. 
Mr.  Boothro)'irs  version  is  tautological ;  and  thouf'h  we  may  allow 
that  he  has  pven  what  a|>pear8  to  he  the  sense,  we  do  not  per* 
ceive  very  clearly  by  what  means  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  it. 

We  prefer  the  renderini^  in  the  Comnion  Version,  of  v.  llth 
of  this  chapter,  to  the  follovviiii;,  the  rir>t  part  of  which  fails 
in  expivssini'  the  strikini'  ami  beaulifni  allusion  of  the  original. 
It  is  not  to  the  ullectioii  of  the  eagle  us  watching  her  nenty  that 
the  Hebrew  term  refers,  but  to  the  action  of  the  eagle  in  ex* 
citing  her  young  to  lly  ;  a  sense  which  is  admirably  preserved 
by  the  Vulgate  :  ‘  promcanu  ad  volandum  pulloH  ituos' 

*  As  nn  eagle,  with  alTection,  watcheth  her  nest, 

And  hovereth  over  her  young  ; 

Or  spreudeth  her  wing>,  and  taketh  them  up. 

And  hcarcth  them  on  her  pinions, 

So  Jehovah  alone  conducted  them  — 

•foshna  v.  I.  *  Until'  they  ‘  had  pasned  over.'  The 
reading  of  the  Common  Version  is  in  the  first  person,  “  Until 
“  we  hatl  passed  over.”  As  this  is  the  only  passage  in  the  book, 
in  which  the  Hebrew  text  exhibits  the  narrative  in  the  first 
person,  there  is  certainly  strong  presumption  against  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  (%>mmon  Version  which  is  copied  from  it.  We 
cannot  hesitate  in  admitting  the  propriety  of  the  alteration 
adopted  by  Mr.  Hoothroytl,  for  which  he  lias  cited  only  the 
authority  of  manuscripts.  The  versions  also  support  the  cor¬ 
rection. 

Ch.  viii.  3.  Throe  thousand  is  substituted  for  thirty  thou¬ 
sand,  as  the  ])roper  reading,  from  coujeclure,  in  opposition  to 
the  text  and  all  the  versions.  Mr.  li.  is  in  this  instance  less 
timid  than  (reddes,  who  retains  the  reading  of  the  Common 
Version  in  his  translation,  with  a  reference  to  bis  margin, 
in  which  a  note  is  inserted  stating  this  persuasion  that  the  true 
number  is  throe.  This  conjectural  emendation  we  should  be 
disposed  to  nceive  as  one  of  the  most  probable  corrections  of 
the  kind. 

Judges  V.  *21,  ‘  Oror  mighty  persons  thou  didst  prevail.' 
This  rendering  we  dwra  totally  inadmissible.  The  gramma¬ 
tical  construction  of  the  passage  is  entirely  violated.  The  verb 
rendered  ‘  didst  prevail,’  is  feminine,  and  cannot  be 

construed  with  the  noun  torrent,  (^0  which  is  tlic  antecedent, 
according  to  Mr.  Boothroyd’s  version,'  an  which  being  in  the 
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n)as4:iiruie  gender,  is  correctly  juine<l  with  the  preceding  Ycrli 
ul^o  in  tlu‘  iiuscuhiie.  **  i'he  torreiii  Ki>hon  ttnu^pi  them  away.'* 
The  word  'xo  is,  without  dniibt,  the  nominative  to  the  verb 
O'lVJ,  ill  whatever  way  the  words  iiKiy  be  translated.  ‘  Thou 
^  diiiitt  prevail^'  is  not  the  literal  rendering  ot  the  verb;  it 
signities  to  tread^  an  action  never  attributed,  so  far  as  our 
recollection  serves  us,  to  a  river.  Nor  can  we  percedve  the 
)n*opricty  or  lieauty  of  the  adopted  sense,  us  applied  to  the 
Kishon,  wliich  hud  already  l>etMi  represeiiteil  as  sweeping  uwag 
the  kings  of  Canaan*  5lr.  B.'s  version  introduces  a  strange 
confusion  of  metaphor,  and  appears  to  us  to  be  a  complete 
anti-climax. 

1  Sam.  i.  10.  Account  not  thy  daughter  a  wortklea 
^  woman.'  An  intelligible  rendering  of  a  passage  which,  in  the 
Common  Version,  is  obscurely  expressed,  and  the  iiii|K>rt  of 
which,  us  is  fully  proved  by  the  subjoined  note,  may  certainly 
be  misapprehended. 

*  16.  y/  'worthless  woman.  The  common  idiom,  n  dauf^hter^  or  son 
o/^7?c/iVz/,  for  u  worthless,  or  proHigale  man  or  woman,  1  believe  is 
generally  niisuiulerstood.  I  have  asked  |HTsons  of  some  reading  and 
good  natural  parts,  what  they  supposed  it  meant ;  and  they  have  re- 
|)lied,  that  they  thought  Belial,  a  name  of  the  Devil.  Hud  not  our 
Translators  some  such  notion,  as  it  is  printed  with  a  capital  Belial,  ns 
if  it  denoted  a  person  ?  The  Bishops’  and  Geneva  vertiona  arc, 

^  wicked  woman ;  I’urver,  uniwdly  tooman.  How  often  did  Jaroes'f 
translators,  by  retaining  the  Hebrew  idiom,  obscure  the  sense  !* 

I  Sam.  XXV.  8.  “  He  icas  of  the  house  of  Caleb,"  C.  V. 

1  *  I'ea,  he  wan  irritable  an  a  dog'  B.  A  doubtful,  but  per- 

haps  on  the  whole,  justiftable  alteration,  founded  on  a  slight  cor- 

I  lection  of  (he  original  text,  and  agreeing  with  some  of  (he  an¬ 
cient  versions. 

Keniiicott’s  representation  of  the  sense  of  2  Sam.  vii.  12 — 20. 
has  always  appeared  to  us  remarkably  forcetl.  We  are  pleased 
to  find  that  the  present  Translator  renders  it  in  accordance  with 
the  Common  Version. 

*  18.  Then  went  King  David  into  the  tabernacle^  and  sat  before  Je¬ 
hovah,  and  said,  Who  am  I,  O  Lord  Jehovah !  and  what  is  ray 
house,  that  hitherto  thou  hast  so  promoted  me  ? 

*  19.  **  And,  us  if  this  was  but  a  small  thing  in  thine  eyes,  O  God 
Jehovah,  thou  hast  spoken  also  of  thy  servant's  house,  for  a  ^eat 
while  to  come.  And  is  this  the  manner  of  man,  O  God  Jehovahl”  ’ 

We  agree  with  51  r.  Bootliroyd,  that  the  words  ver.  12 — 16. 
|4  have  certainly  a  reference  to  Solomon,  and  that  to  refer  (hem 

^  exclusively  to  the  51essiah|  is  to  p^^rvert  rather  than  to  explain 

5  Scripture.  KctiiiicoU's  version  of  v.  11,  ‘  Even  in  his  suffer- 
'  *  ing  for  iniquity,  I  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men  (the 

'  rod  due  to  men)  and  with  the  stripes  (due  to)  the  children  of 
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*  men/  is  one  of  the  must  singular  and  inadmissible  traitsla- 
tioiis  that  we  reiiieniher  ever  to  have  seen.  Wlio  is  the  subject 
of  this  conditional  visitation  ?  The  oHsprin^  of  David's  own 
body.  (ver.  12.)  'I'he  messnn;e  tlelivere<l  to  David  hy  Nathan, 
to  wliich  the  entire  series  of  the  exprc'ssions,  2  Sam.  vii.  12 — 29, 
refers,  reu;nr(led  the  establishment  of  the  royal  authority  in  his 
family,  in  direct  eonnexinn  uifh  the  succession  of  Solomon.  ® 
This  is  perfectly  plain  from  1  Kinj^s  viii.  20.  “  The  Lortl  hath 
**  performed  his  word  that  he  spake,  and  I  am  risen  up  in  the 

room  of  David  my  father,  and  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel  as  the 
“  Lord  promised,”  compared  witli  2  Sam.  vii.  12.  “  When  thy 
days  he  fulfilled,  and  thou  shalt  slei‘p  with  thy  fathers,  1  will 
‘‘  set  tip  thy  seed  after  thee,  which  shall  proceed  out  of  thy 
“  bowels,  and  I  will  establish  his  kingdom.”.  The  house  to  be 
built,  ver.  13.  “  He  shall  huihl  a  house  for  my  name,”  was  the 
Temple.  1  Kings  viii.  20.  “  Ami  have  built  a  hotise  for  the 
“  name  of  the  Lord  tiod  of  Israel.’*  That  Kennicott  is  altoge¬ 
ther  mistaken  in  describing  the  house  to  l>e  erected,  as  not  mate¬ 
rial  or  made  of  stones,  hut  a  spiritual  house  or  family,  is  very 
evident ;  for  in  relation  to  what  hut  a  material  building,  does 
Solomon  declare,  1  Kings  v.  5.  “  I  purpose  to  build  a  house 
**  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  my  (lod,  as  the  Lord  spake  unto 
David  my  father,  saying.  Thy  son  whom  1  will  set  upon  thy 
throne  in  thy  room,  he  shall  build  a  house  unto  my  name 
Kenuicott’s  representation  is  completely  set  aside  by  (he  evi¬ 
dence  of  1  Kihgs  vi.  12.  “Concerning  thin  htutne  which  thou 
“  art  huildintj,  if  thou  wilt  w  alk  in  my  statutes,  and  execute  my 
**  jinlgements,  and  keep  all  my  commandments  to  walk  in  them  ; 
then  will  I  perform  my  word  unto  thee,  which  1  spake  unto 
David  thy  father.”  Now  ,  of  this  person  who  should  thus  build 
u  house  for  (hxl,  and  who  was  no  other  than  Solomon,  it  is.said, 

V.  14.  “  If  he  commit  iniquity,  1  will  chastise  him  with  the  rod 
of  men,  and  witli  the  stripes  of  the  children  of  men  :”  the  com¬ 
pound  word  is  in  the  Hiphil  conjugation,  and  is  cor¬ 

rectly  rendered  in  theC>ommon  Version,  and  by  Mr.  Boothroyd, 

*  If  he  cammit  iniquity,^  Instead  of“  The  manner  of  man,”  (v. 
19.)  Kennicott  would  read,  *  The  law'  of  the  Adam,’  asserting 
that  DiHn  literally  signifies  the  man^  or  the  Adam.  The  cx- 

Fression,  we  are  |)eisuadcd,  has  no  sueli  reference,  enm  njn 
icn.  \i.  5.  is,  ‘  the  wickedness  of  mankind,’  not  the  wickedness 
of  the  man,  or,  the  Adam.  Dinn  (ien.  viii.  21.  is,  ‘  the 
‘  heart  of  man,’  generally  and  universally,  not,  the  heart  of  the 
man,  or  the  Adam,  n*wn  is  the  law,  or  tlte  custom,  or 

*  the  manner  of  man.’  Kennicotl’s  entire  criticism  on  the  pas- 
sage,  is  strangely  bold  and  inaccurate. 

vVe  shall  copy  the  whole  of  IMr.  Boothroyd’s  version  of  ‘  the 
‘  la.st  words  of  David,’  2  Sam.  xlhi.  1—7. 
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*  1.  Now  tliose*  though  later,  arc  the  words  of  David, 

Thu8  fuiith  David,  tlie  son  of  Jesse  ; 

The  man  wlio  was  highly  exalted ; 

The  anointed  of  tlio  (jotl  of  Jacob  ; 

The  pleasant  iisalmist  of  Israel- 

‘  The  spirit  of  Jehovah  spcakclh  by  me. 

And  his  word  is  on  iny  tongue. 

‘  3.  The  God  of  Israel  hath  said  /u  me ; 

To  me  the  rock  of  Israel  hath  promised, 

“  A  just  ruler  over  mankind, 

Who  will  rule  in  the  fear  of  God.*' 

*  4.  As  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the  sun  ariseth  ; 

A  morning  cloudless  and  resplendent ; 

As  the  grass  from  the  earth  after*  rain, 

*  5.  Is  not  mr  house  thus  with  God  ? 

For  with  me  He  hath  made  an  everlasting  covenant, 

Wisely  ordered  in  all  points  and  sure. 

Truly  in  this  is  all  my  salvation  ; 

And  mine  every  desire  will  he  not  accomplish  ? 

*  6.  But  lawless  men,  all  of  them, 

Arc  like  thorns,  to  be  thrust  away, 

(For  they  cannot  be  taken  with  the  hand, 

‘  7.  But  the  man  who  would  cut  them  up. 

Must  have  an  ax  and  a  spear-shafl,) 

And  to  he  burned  in  the  place  with  JSreJ 

1  Chron.  xvii.  16 — 18.  On  this  passage,  which  Kennioott 
has  selected  for  another  trial  of  his  critical  skill;  we  accord  in 
opinion  with  Mr.  Boothroyd,  and  King  James's  Translators. 

16  <  And  David,  the  kii^.  went  into  the  tabernaoUf  and  s^t  before 
Jehovah,  and  said,  **  Who  am  I,  O  God  Jehovah,  and  what  is  my 

17  house,  that  hitherto  thou  hast  so  promoted  roc?  And  as  if  this 
was  but  a  snriall  thing  in  thine  eyes,  O  God,  thou  hast  also 
spoken  of  thy  servanrs  house  for  a  great  vrhilc  to  come;  and 
hast  provided  for  me  acconiing  to  the  state'  of  men  of  high 
rank,  O  God  Jehovah  l*^  * 

1  nstead  of  *  a  man  of  high,  degree^  as  in  the  Common  Ver¬ 
sion,  or  ‘  men  of  hiak  rank^  as  in  Boolhroyd’s,  Kennicott 
reads,  ‘  The  Adam  that  is  future^  or  the  man  that  ts  fjpom 
‘  ahore.’  The  word  docs  not  mean  futurity  ;  tho  root 

from  which  it  is  dcrivedi  never  is  used  in  this  sense,  nor  can  it 
moan  from  above,;  it  is  never  so  applied.  The  expression  is 
evidently  parallel  with  that  at  ver.  8.  ‘  7’he  great  men  that  are 
*  in  the  earth*  Kennicott’s  criticism,  however,  is  not  original ; 
lie  is  only  the  oop3d8t  of  Peters,  who,  we  believe,  first  suggested 
the  rendering,  in  the  preface  to,  his  Critioal  Dissertation  on  the 
Book  of  Job.  '  .  . 

We  extract  the  following  additional  examples  of  variation 
from  the  Common  Version.  *  ' 
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tieu.  vi.  16.  ‘A  window  shah  thou  make.’  C.  V. 

^  A  deck, ^  Boothroyd.  ‘  A  slo|)ing  deck.’  Geddcs. 

\,  9.  ‘  Mighty  hunter.’  C.  V.  ‘  Mightif  plunderer,^  H. 

xxxili.  18.  ‘  Jacob  came  to  Shalero,  a  city  of  Shechem.’  C.  V. 

‘  Jacob  came  safe  to  the  city  Shechem,'  B. 

x\xy\,  24.  ‘  Mules.’  C.  V,  ‘  IVaten,'  B. 

Exo<lua  i.  19.  ‘  They  are  lively.’  C.  V. 

‘  They  are  mure  Pi^orou^.’  B. 

iii.  1.  ‘  Backside  of  the  desert.’  C.  V. 

‘  Extremity  of  the  wHderncHb,'  B. 

V,  li.  ‘1  AM  THAT  1  AM.’  C.  V. 

^  /  AM  becauee  F  am  '  B. 

iv.  25.  ‘  A  bloody  husband.’  C.  V. 

^  A  blood'houghi  huiband,'  B. 

viii.  19.  ‘  The  finger  of  God.’  C.  V. 

‘  The  finger  of  a  God,'  B. 

aii.  2.  ‘  The  beginning  of  months.’  C.  V. 

‘  The  chief  of  monthe,'  B. 

xiv.  7.  ‘  Chariots  of  Egypt.’  C.  V. 

‘  Cavalry  of  Egypt,'  B. 

I^v.  xiii.  4.  *  Shut  him  up  seven  days.’  C.V. 

*  Bind  up  the  wound  seven  days,'  B. 

xvii.  7.  ‘  Devils.’  C.  V.  *  Demons'  B. 

XIX,  26.  ‘  Ye  shall  not  eat  any  thing  with  the  blood.’  C.V. 

*  fe  shall  not  eat  upon  the  mountains,'  B. 

xxiv.  15.  ‘  Whosoever  curseth  his  God.’  C.  V. 

*  fThosoerer  curseth  his  own  rulers,'  B. 

‘  — and  he  that  blasphemetli  the  name  of  the  I^ord.’  C.  V. 
‘  but  he  nrho  blasphemeth  the  name  of  Jehovah,'  B. 

Num.  i.  50.  ‘  Tabernacle  of  testimony.’  C.  V. 

‘  Convention  tent.’  G.  ‘  Testimony^tabernacle,'  B. 

In  Exodus  xxxviit.  21.  *  Tabernacle  of  testimony,’  occurs  in 
Mr.  Bootbroyd’s  version. 

Num.  V.  18.  ‘  The  bitter  water  that  causeth  the  curse.’  C.  V. 

*  The  proof  execration  water,'  B. 

*  The  corrosive-execration  water.’  Geddes. 

xiv.  34.  *  Ye  shall  know  my  breach  of  promise.’  C.  V. 

*  Te  shall  know  my  indignation,'  B. 

xvi.  1.  *  Took  men.’  C.  V.  *  Conspired,'  B. 

xxi.  1.  ‘  Way  of  the  spies.’  C.  V, 

‘  Way  of  Atharim'  B. 
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Ueut.  xxvii'i.  5.  ‘  Tliy  storo.’  C.  V. 

‘  Thy  kneadiny  troughs*  B. 

Joshua,  vi.  i.  ‘  Seven  trumuets  of  rains'  horns.'  C.  V. 

‘  Seren  jubilee  trumpets'  B. 

xi.  13.  ‘  Thecities  that  stood  still  in  their  streng^th.*  C.V. 

‘  The  cities  which  stood  on  the  hills'  B, 

xiii.  19.  ‘  The  mount  in  the  valley.’  C.  V. 

*  On  mount  Knak'  B. 

Judi^es  hi.  19.  ‘  Quarries.*  C.  V.  ‘  Carted  idols'  B. 

We  must  now  dismiss  this  First  Volume  of  Mr.  Boothroyd's 
^  Improved  Version*  of  the  Bible,  a  title  by  which  it  is  not  in¬ 
correctly  dcVi^nated.  Mr.  B.  is  neither  a  dopnatizer  nor  a 
rash  and  fanciful  innovator.  He  scarcely  ever  oflTeiids  us  by  his 
temper  ;  and  in  the  alterations  which  he  introduces,  he  proceeils 
with  coinmendahle  caution.  Ditferiiifi^  essentially  from  GtHldes 
in  his  theoloi^ical  credenda^  he  has  nevertheless  not  scrupled  to 
avail  himself  of  the  philological  iinproveiueiits  of  that  Translator, 
whom  indeed  he  very  generally  follows.  Conjectural  alterations, 
of  which  we  are  at  all  times  very  jealous,  arc  but  sparingly,  and 
perhaps  then  necessarily,  adopted.  Some  passages  are  struck 
out  of  the  text,  as  Judges  ch.  1.  ver.  11 — 19  inclusive,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  first  Book 
of  Samuel,  and  other  less  copious  instances.  The  cases  of  trans¬ 
positions  are  numerous.  These,  it  should  be  remembered,  are 
of  a  less  hazardous  character  than  examples  of  the  preceding 
description,  inasmuch  as  the  inviolability  of  the  text  is  strictly 
ranintained ;  the  only  difference  here  between  the  Common 
Translation  and  the  *  Improved  Version,*  consisting  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  words.  In  the  cases  that  differ,  that  adopted 
in  Mr.  Boothroyd's  Bible  is  generally  to  be  preferred.  The  di¬ 
vision  of  chapters  in  the  Common  Version,  is  perhaps  not  quite 
so  faulty  in  the  Old,  as  in  the  New  Testament  part  of  it ;  there 
is,  however,  room  for  amendment  in  this  res|>ect,  and  Mr. 
Boothroyd  has  not  overlooked  the  instances  in  which  a  more  ap- 
proveable  distribution  of  the  matter  of  the  several  hooks  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  was  desirable.  Of  the  practical  reflections  we  cannot 
•peak  too  highly  ;  they  may  he  warmly  recommended  for  do¬ 
mestic  use.  The  Editor  professes  to  have  l>ecn  assisted  *  ooca- 
‘  sionally*  in  this  part  of  his  labours,  by  the  Exposition  of  Orton  : 
his  obligations  to  that  Author  are  to  the  full  as  considerable  as 
this  acknowledgement  imports.  The  notes  are  principally  expla¬ 
natory,  either  assigning  the  reasons  for  the  variations  from  the 
public  version,  or  elucidating  the  sense  of  the  text. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Boothroyd's  ‘  Improved  Version*  is  de¬ 
serving  of  great  commendation,  and  merits  at  once  the  approba- 
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tion  of  the  critic  and  the  favour  of  tho  public.  We  partk  iilarly  I 
reconinuMid  it  to  the  notice  of  that  numerous  class  of  )htsoiis,  I 
who,  unacquainted  as  they  are  with  the  lan^uai;;c  and  state  of  E 
the  original  Scriptures,  have  had  their  attention  excited  to  t)ie  E 
various  readini^s  of  the  sacred  books.  In  Mr.  Iloothroytrs  y 
volumes,  they  will  he  able  to  discover  the  extent  of  the  alterations  I 
and  corrections  which  may  be  required  to  satisfy  the  demands  i 
of  Biblical  scholars,  in  reference  to  the  entire  accumulations  of  | 
sacred  criticism  :  on  this  subject,  we  venture  to  athrm,  they  will  I 
be  instructed  much  to  their  satisfaction,  and  to  the  strengthening  | 
of  their  coniideiice  in  the  intci^rity  of  the  Bible.  The  unlearned  | 
reader  will  find  that  he  has  contracted  u  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr,  | 
Boothroyd,  of  whose  industry,  and  ripeness,  and  sobriety  of  judije-  | 
ment  in  this  portion  of  his  labours,  the  proofs  are  am|)le.  The  % 
most  competent  jud^esof  his  Itarnint^,  and  of  his  ap|)lication  of  it, 
will,  we  doubt  not,  on  n  careful  examination  of  the  work  before 
us,  be  forward  to  express  a  highly  favourable  opinion  of  his 
upright  and  generally  successful  execution  of  a  dillicult,  but  very 
important  undertaking,  in  the  execution  of  which  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  he  deserves  to  receive  the  encouragement 
of  tho  frieinls  of  religion.  Tliis  First  Volume  carries  the  trans¬ 
lation  forward  to  the  end  of  the  Rook  of  KsUier. 


Art.  VIII.  A  Comp^dium  Greek  Verhs,  in  a  Treci  Ac.  For  the  Use 
ofTyros.  By  J.  Tilt.  London.  1819. 


^Y^lIIS  Greek  tree,  we  fear,  will  not  look  so  inviting  to  the  eyes 
^  of  the  Tyros  for  whose  use  it  is  intended,  as  to  induce  them  to 
oliiub  its  branches  in  search  of  fruit.  That  some  degree  of  utility  may 
belong  to  devices  of  this  kind,  we  should  hardly  dispute  ;  but 
they  are  more  to  be  commended  as  tiiey  proceed  from  the  inge* 
nuity  of  the  pupil,  than  as  they  are  proposed  as  a  part  of  his  studies 
by  Uie  master.  NoUiing  can  be  more  advantageous  to  a  learner 
of  Greek  Grammar,  than  to  have  upon  his  desk  well- arranged 
examples  of  the  Verbs,  including  the  formatiou  of  Uie  Tenses  ; 
but  we  should  prefer  seeing  them  in  Tables  on  a  single  sheet  of 
pi^r  of  a  Urge  siae,  to  having  them  in  any  other  form.  Such  Ta- 
Um,  we  are  aure,  would  be  acceptable  and  servio<^able,  and  we 
recommond  the  preimration  of  them-  to  <!vory  comi>eteut  person, 
as  a  useful  undertaking. 

The  tree  ia  publisbod  in  anotlier  form  also,  being  pasted  on 
canvaas  and  folded  ;  the  notes,  however,  are  more  contracted 
iuthia,  than  in  the  edition  which  wehave  jusiiioticetl.  In  neither 
case  do  tliej  oonutin.any  thing  tliai  requires  particular  remark# 
being  merely  axtraola^fronithe  i/tou  Grammar  and  the  Greek 
Klemants  of  Dr.  Valpf. 
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Art.  IX.  j4n  £ssa^  on  CapacUt^  and  Genius  t  to  proYC  that  thcr0 
is  no  originul  Mental  Superiorit}’  between  the  most  illiierato  uml 
the  most  learned  of  Mankind  ;  and  that  no  Genius,  uliether 
Individual  or  National,  is  innate*  but  solely  produced  by  and 
dependent  upon  Circumstances.  Also,*  an  Enquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  Ghost),  and  other  Appearances  supposed  to  be  super- 
natural.  8vo.  pp.  537. 

\MT  feel  no  pleasure  ill  finding  ourselves  presehted  with  an 
op^mrtuuily  of  making  sport  at  the  expense  of  uii  Atitlior. 
Indeed,  we  thiiiK  silence  on  most  occasions  preferable  to  the 
indulgence  of  ridicule,  or  the  employment  of  satire.  And  If 
the  writer  of  this  Essay  had  been  contented  with  our  silence, 
we  should  have  let  him  alone  ;  but  if  he  must  have  our  opinion, 
we  are  coin|>elled  to  declare,  not  merely  that  wc  think  he  fails 
to  establish  his  position,  hnt  that  he  does  not  appear  at  all 
qualified  to  treat  questions  of  philosophy,  lie  do(*s  not,  indeedj 
seem  to  be  uninformed  upon  such  subjects  ;  but,  if  we  might 
still  employ  the  phraseology  which  he  labours  to  explode,  wa 
should  say,  that  lie  was  not  born  to  be  a  philosopher  :  at  least, 
he  discovers,  in  this  instance,  neither  the  *  capacity*  nor  the 
*  genius*  which  might  enable  him  to  write  with  credit  to  him¬ 
self  or  advantage  to  the  world. 

The  production  of  an  edition  of  a  bulky  Tolume,  implies  so 
much  (leliherate  calculation,  and  so  muoli  concurrence  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  labour  and  risk  are  therein  concenied,  as 
would  seem  to  guarantee  a  degree  of  worth  or  importance  in  the 
article  itself.  A  thick,  hundsomely  ^>rinted  volume  of  yie# 
hundred  and  thirty -seven  pages,  for  instance,  carries  upon  it, 
therefore*  a  sort  of  presumptive  claim  to  attention.  The  reader 
is  hard  to  be  convinced  that  the  toil  of  so  much  writing,  and 
the  very  great  cost  of  so  much  press- work  and  paper,  have 
actually  been  expended  upon  what  has  not  the  intrinsic  value 
of  a  love-song.  Under  this  impression  he  perseveres  from 
page  to  page,  saying  afresh,  as  often  as  he  pauses  to  use  the 
paper-knife,  Surely  there  must  be  something  in  this  great  look. 
There  is  a  supposition,  however,  which  serves  at  last  to  explain 
the  difficulty  The  Author,  no  doubt,  is  a  man  of  fortune,  who, 
instead  of  fitting  iip  an  aviary,  or  an  apiary,  or  a  grapery,  or  an 
oliservatory,  or  building  a  Pagoda,  aw  point  de  rent'*,  in  bis 
park,  has  imiulged  liimsidf  in  the  costly  diversion  of  printing 
a  book.  In  the  present  instance,  though  we  know  nothing  of 
the  Author,  we  feel  confident  that  we  are  not  endangering  the 
interests  of  a  needy  scribbler :  the  .volume  before  us,  must,  lin- 
questionahly*  have  passed  through  the  pre«,  curis,  smmptibus, 
ac  pericubi  anctoris. 

It  is  now  incumbent  upon  us  to  give  so  much  quotation  from 
this  Kssav,  as  shall  allow  its  Author  his  chanco  of  obtaining 
VoL.  illl.  N.S.  V 
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juMlice  from  our  retders,  if  wc  should  be  thought  to  have  with* 
held  it  from  him.  But,  should  they  also  think  as  we  do,  it  only 
remains  for  him  to  console  himself  with  an  anticipation  of  the 
time  when  *  Reason  shall  resume  the  seat  whence  she  has  been 

*  thrown  by  prejudice  or  caprice ;  and  the  work  which  has  been 

*  sold  for  waste  paper,  or  laid  for  years  amidst  dust  and 
^  sermons,  shall  be  esteemed  by  the  same  public  which  once 

*  deemed  it  unworthy  of  its  price.*  Introd.  p.  ix. 

The  Author  will  have  it,  that  Nature  does  no  more  for  one 
man  than  for  another.  In  truth,  his  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of 
RqualitV)  directs  itself  against  all  sorts  of  innate  differences^ 
even  among  Horses,  Dogs,  Trees,  and  Stones.  What,  for 
example,  hut  an  arUtucratical  spirit,  can  support  the  obnoxious 
doctrine  which  teaches  that  Parian  marble  has  naturally  a 
finer  grain  thau  freestone  ?  Hear  our  Author. 

*  But  some  stones,  it  may  be  alleged,  have  m  superior  capacity  for 
being  polisiicd ;  while  others  will  not  bear  a  polish  from  the  finest 
workman ;  freestone  is  not  to  be  wrought  on  with  such  excellence  as 
the  Parian-marble.  Freestone,  1  answer,  may  be  something  like  an 
Idiot  from  the  birth.  But  I  do  not  enter  into  a  history  of  mineralogy 
on  account  of  an  imperfection  in  this  single  metaphor.*  p.  144. 

It  is  added  in  a  note : 

*  Thougli  1  do  not  enter  here  into  a  consideration  of  the  qualities 
of  other  species  of  stone,  I  am  convinced  that  freestone  after,  remain- 

*  •  .t  1  •  I  •  %  ^1- 


found,  dome  ot  tne  deoten  freestones,  tne  quarries  ot  wnicn  nave 
been  considered  remarkable  for  their  age,  have  been  found  particu¬ 
larly  hard.  May  not  all  common  stones  be  modifications  one  of 
another,  so  that  freestone,  after  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed,  may 
contribute  to  the  composition  of  granite  or  marble.* 

Our  Author*s  system  is  pretty  fairly  exliibited  in  a  paragraph 
which  wo  find  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  above  quotation. 
Having  thus  apologized  for  the  accidental  inferiority  of  free¬ 
stone,  lie  says, 

*  1  leave  all  other  stones  out  of  my  consideration.*  [And  then  he 
resumes  the  consideration  of  the  difficulty.]  *  But  all  marbles  are  not 
c;ipablc  of  equal  polish  ?  Notwithstanding  I  am  not  to  conclude  that 
all  minds  arc  not  susceptible  of  equal  cultivation.  But  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  all  marble  is  not  capable  of  equal  polish,  by  the  hand  of 
a  good  master,  and  with  the  same  instruments.  Supposing  this  not 
to  be  the  case,  and  even  allowing  thaf  it  is  not,  how  came  the  original 
difference  betwixt  one  marble  and  another?  Arc  they  difficreot 
original  formations  in  the  earth,  .or  are  they  not  rather  the  same 
substance  throwm  into  djfierent  and  opposite  circumstances?  The 
formation  of  marble  be  compared  to  the  formation  of  the  mind 
by  circumstances,  before  it  becomes  the  immediate  object  of  fdu- 
cation.  The  polishing  may  be  assimilated  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
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intellect.  Before  marble  conics  to  be  polished,  circumstances  render 
its  polishing  less  difficult,  or  more  arduous,  ^fore  the  mind  begins 
to  be  tutored,  circumstances  take  effect  on  the  senses  of  the  young 
and  the  unwary,  which  niuke  them  obstinate,  condescending,  easily 
taught,  or  impossible  to  be  rendered  docile.’  pp.  145,  146* 

Kilt  even  the  case  ot  uliotcVi  (so  aiiivloi^otiH  to  freestone  !)  shall 
not  avail  to  convince  our  Author,  that  Nature  doea  not  ap^ 
portion  her  intellectual  endowments  with  the  most  exact  regard 
to  eijuality. 

*  May  not  this  calamity,  (idiotcy,)  be  occasioned  by  a  negligenca 
in  the  parent  or  the  nurne  to  excite  the  connexion  between  ooiects 
and  the  senses,  which  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  mind  f  tf 
this  he  the  case,  no  argument  against  mental  equality  can  stand  on  so 
slender  a  fouiuiation.’  p.  63. 

or  ('ourse  wc  must  not  talk  of  a  yenius  for  poetry,  or  paint¬ 
ing  : — no,  nor  even  of  an  ear  for  music. 

*  That  the  cars  must  have  some  particular  minute  differences  in 
conformation,  in  order  to  he  different  in  their  mode  of  receiving 
sounds,  is  evident:  hut  it  is  also  evident,  that  that  conformation, 
whatever  it  may  he,  is  the  consequence  of  circumstance  :  thus  a  dull 
ear  must  have  been  made  dull  by  being  unaccustomed  to  sounds,  and 
a  quick  car,  quick,  by  having  been  accustomed  to  them  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree.’  p.  274. 

What  a  nursery  of  ipusic,  then,  must  be  a  cottun>mill,  a 
copper-sniitli’s,  or  the  pfeeinets  of  a  brawling  dame ! — And  how 
hapjicned  it  that  8hakspearc  became  a  poet  ? 

*  William  Shakspeare  was  born  at  Stratford  upon  Avon,  which,  if 
in  a  flat  country,  is  nevcrtlieless  picturesque ;  and  was  brought  up 
amongst  a  class  of  people  who  little  disguise  their  roannertt  at  a 
period  when  frankness  was  a  virtue.’ 

Or  again.  Dr.  Joliiiboii. 

*  Concentered  witliin  himself,  his  composition  became  his  chief 
care;  and  his  poetry  was  beautiful  because  his  sight  enabled  him  only 
to  perceive  the  bold  beauties  of  nature,  whilst  it  was  too  defective  to 
suffer  him  to  investigate  her  minutely.’  p.  290. 

It  is  very  true,  that  there  are  books  abounding  with  absur- 
ditii^  and  puerilities,  which  nevertheless,  in  parts,  display 
originality,  depth,  or  acuteness  of  thought :  they  are  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  those  mal-forin(Ml  or  disjointed  oiitids  which,  in  the 
midst  of  their  ordinary  imbecility,  now  and  then  startle  their 
friends,  by  falling,  as’ it  were,  into  fils  of  intellectual  force. 
When  such  persons  happen  to  write  hooks,  the  patience  and  the 
candour  of  the  critic  are  often  well  bestowed  upon  the  toil 
requisite  to  discover  and  appreciate  the  brilliant  accidents  (hat 
may  be  hidden  in  the  worthless  mass.  Wc  will  not  atfirm  that 
there  arc  no  such  precious  particles  in  the  great  heap  of  words 
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at  present  before  ns  :  we  may  have  failed  to  detect  them.  That 
the  Autlior  may  have  fair  play,  we  will  transcriW  a  passap^e 
which  we  (liiiik  it  likelv  he  would  hiiuself  select,  as  a  lavourable 
9|ieeiineii  of  his  style. 

•  The  great  question  of  Genius,  in  every  department  and  variety, 
is  now  to  engage  our  attention.  To  trace  the  human  intellect 
through  the  mazes  of  accident,  from  the  perioil  when  it  emerged  from 
the  chaos  of  ignorance,  and  rose,  like  the  sun  approaching  to  its 
meridian,  till  unfurtuiiute  circumstances  again  plunged  it  beneath  the 
horizon ;  whether  a  nation  or  a  world  has,  in  its  revolutions  round 
the  iizis  of  time,  drawn  nearer  to  a  God-like  perfection,  or,  sunk  in  a 
seu  of  forgetfulness,  descended  to  the  state  of  the  brute  w’hencc  it 
proceeded;  whether  an  individual  drew  from  his  friends  or  his 
country  men  the  praise  which  resulted  from  almost  involuntary  ad¬ 
miration,  and  encircled  his  head  with  gh»rics  by  soaring  to  the 
heights  of  human  know  ledge  and  human  virtue,  or  excited  the  horror 
of  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  by  a  depth  of  dark  attainments, 
hitherto  unknown  and  dreadfully  astonishing,  and  clothed  himself  in 
curses  hy  the  diabolical  expedients  of  an  infernal,  the  subject  must 
be  studied  with  delight;  and  though  the  path  may  be  luxuriantly 
strewed  with  ifie  flowers  of  entertainment,  the  reader  must  arrive  in 
the  end,  at  the  instruction  he  hud  almost  forgotten  to  require.  By 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  progressive  steps  by  which  soma 
have  i4d\unced  so  far,  others  will  be  tempted  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
similar  i.dvuncenicnt ;  and  those  who  have  made  a  considerable 
journey,  w  ill,  by  being  taught  to  retrace  their  progress,  whilst  they 
have  hitherto  considered  their  eminence  as  inevitable  and  instan¬ 
taneous,  know  how  to  travel  through  wilds  os  yet  untrodden. 
T4ations,  when  they  perceive  how  their  brethren  in  intellect  have  by 
easy  Iransitions  attained  the  glorious  situation  in  which  they  stana, 
will  be  roused  hy  u  spirit  of  emulation  to  stupendous  efforts,  before 
almost  inconceivable;  and  men,  when  they  sec  how  much  depends 
upon  their  own  exertions,  w  ill  take  w’ing,  and  rise  into  the  skies  they 
had  so  long  guild  at  witlmut  a  hope  of  reaching.  When  parents 
know  that  genius  is  not  innate,  tiiey  will  exert  themselves  with 
tenfold  confidence  in  favour  of  their  children,  and  children  will  join 
in  a  pleasing  fellowship  to  help  one  another  forward  in  that  track 
which,  though  formerly  tiodden  but  by  few,  may  uow  contain  all 
mankind.* 

>V  e  would  not  reproach  a  man  for  his  wont  of  ability  ;  yet,  to 
write  and  puldiHli,  espeidaliy  c>n  abstruse  subjects,  without  a 
caliiny  thert'unto,  is  itself  an  otVence  that  tieserves  some  chas¬ 
tisement  ;  and  the  more  so,  if  the  misdemeanour  he  attendf?d 
with  arrogant  and  supercilious  airs.  Our  Author  indulges 
himself  freely  in  the  use  of  contemptuous  epithi'ts.  This  is  a 
way  in  which  an  inferior  writer  may  be  sure  to  bring  down  a 
quick  n'Com|HMise  upon  his  own  head.  In  printing  such  a 
aeuteuce  as  the  following,  (to  take  one  instance  out  of  many,)  a 
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writer  may  be  sure  that  he  is  sow  ini'  u  seed  oi’  retributioti  for 
liiiiiself. 

*  I  liave  not  disgusted  my  readers  with  any  of  the  fulsome  bomhsit 
of  M.  Uapin,  and  many  French  writers  on  this  subject-  Their 
canting  ignorance  is  too  well  known  to  be  commented  on,  or  ti’au*» 
scribed  *  p.  177. 

*  •  f 

Expressions  like  these,  save  the  critic  from  any  relentings  he 
might  feel  in  the  severe  execution  of  his  nnplea>ing  ta^sk. 

If  it  were  allowable,  for  a  inomciit,  to  treat  gravely  the 
aryumeut  of  u  book  like  the  one  luTon*  ns,  we  should  confine 
ourselves  to  u  single  point, — namely,  the  theological  principle 
which  furnis  the  core  of  the  system  it  defends  ;  hecause  it  is  a 
doctrine  which  has  found  many  intelligent  and  able  advoctfes 
and  adherents,  and  which,  wc  believe,  is  still  in  favmir  with  a 
numerous  class  of  persons  of  cultivatist  minds  I'liis  jirinci- 
ple  may  be  thus  stated  :  'I'hat  it  is  incompatible  with  an  en¬ 
lightened  view  of  the  Divine  heneftcence,  to  suppose,  that  there 
is  any  inequality  in  the  apportiomnent  of  what  ate  most  strictly 
the  gifts  of  Cjod  to  men,  or  tint  the  wide  tliileieiices,  of 
various  kinds,  observable  among  mankind,  have  any.  cause 
bfsitles  such  as  are  derived  from  the  deranged  system  of 
circumhtances  with  which  we  are  snrronmled.  One  or  two 
quotations  may  serve  to  exhibit  otir  Author's  feeling  upon  this 
point — a  feeling  in  which  he  accords  with  many  who  know  how 
to  place  it  under  a  much  more  plausible  asp  ct. 

*  But  all  the  dreadful  consequences  of  sue!*  hypothesis,  (the 
sutural  inequality  of  mind,)  have  nut  been  enumerated.  By  being 
made  more  susceptible  of  happiness,  one  man  is  imde  happier  than 
another,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  existence  Is  this 
consistent  with  omnipotent  benevolence?  It  makes  the  Deity  a 
tyrunty  and  the  worst  of  tyrants,  and  when  ideas  of  the  despotisiu 
of  the  Almighty  have  once  become  prevalent,  scepticism  has  obtained 
over  the  soul  her  terrible  dominion  ;  atheism  has  drawn  the  sword  of 
cruelty*  and  thrown  open  tlie  floodgates  of  tlie  blood  and  misery  of 
human  kind.’  pp.  S4,  35. 

Again  ;  Our  readers  must  permit  fhe  wretched  bombast. 

*  By  the  examination  of  the  doctrine  we  advocate,  the  Deity  will 
he  recognized,  not  as  the  feodal  governor  and  wiltui  creator  of 
mankind ;  but  as  the  benevolent  and  necessary  parent  ot  so  many 
emanations  from  his  own  ciisential  eternity.’  p.  37* 

‘  If  the  original  difference  be  not  equal,  then  we  come  to  the 
absurd  doctrine  of  a  particular  Providence,  which  can  never  be  true* 
unless  there  are  tw^o  distinct  natures  in  the  one  living  and  true  God.* 
pp.  li>9,200. 

‘  If  brutes  then,  which  from  their  less  acute  senacs,  seem  to 
require  more  the  interference  of  Providence  in  their  favour,  acquire 
dieir  attachment  to  particular  pursuits  of  men*  circurastantiallyi 
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what  reason  has  man,  who  is  so  much  hotter  endowed,  to  assert  that, 
before  his  birth,  he  was  an  object  of  his  Creator’s  peculiar  protec* 
lion  pp.  ‘/75,  276. 

*  If  all  men  have  not  originally  equal  minds,  is  it  not  implied  that 
the  Deity  pursues  a  system  of  favouritism,  by  dispensing  his  gift 
unequally?*  p.  SI 8. 

Statements,  we  say,  quite  equivalent  to  these,  are  to  be  found 
perpetually  in  the  writings  of  the  mo^t  able  advocates  ol  a 
certain  theological  system,  and  are  to  be  heard,  every  day,  in 
the  parlour,  and  from  the  pulpit,  among  the  adherents  of  that 
system.  Dismissing  then, the  puerilities  of  the  present  riter,  we 
may  take  the  occasion  to  remark,  that  a  satisfactory  reply  requires 
to  be  given  to  the  question  which  presents  itself  on  the  very  face 
of  this  subject, — namely,  why  is  the  dillerence  between  the 
warioiis  genera  into  which  the  great  family  of  the  creation  is 
divided,  in  regard  to  the  kind  and  yxiantily  of  life  bestowed 
upon  them,  allowed  to  be  compatible  with  Ibe  Divine  equity  and 
beneficence,  while  any  diversity  as  to  llie  quantity  or  the  kind 
of  life  primarily  bestowed  upon  the  individuals  of  a  genus, 
is  said  to  imply  a  charge  of  favouritism  and  tyranny  against 
the  Creator  ?  'Fliis  exculpation  of  the  Divine  conduct  in  the 
one  case,  and  inculpation  of  it  in  the  other,  appear  to  rest  upon 
that  arbitrary  classification  of  individuals  into  genera  and 
fpeciCM,  which,  titter  all,  is  nothing  mot'e  than  a  logical  contri« 
irance  for  bringing  objects  more  connnotliously  within  the  grasp 
of  our  narrow  faculties.  For  in  truth,  what  bus  this  word 
genus  to  do  with  the  moral  or  theological  aspect  of  creation  ; 
tliat  is  to  say,  with  (he  relation  which  all  the  individti.ils  of  the 
great  family  of  conscious  beings,  severally  hear  to  their  Creator, 
and  to  each  otlter  ?  'I'lie  source  of  confusion  of  thought  on 
on  this  siihjt'Cl,  seems  to  bt*,  the  having  regard  to  what  must  be 
altogether  irrelevant  in  the  determination  of  a  purely  moral 
question;  we  mean  those  exterior  aiul  physiological  diversities 
which  are  the  ground  of  scientific  distinctions  and  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  theological  statement  of  the  fact,  (with  which 
alone  we  are  now  concerned,)  is  simply  this — that  there  are 
innumerable  individualsj  all  conscious  of  existence,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  happiness,  hut  yet,  under  every  possible  diversity,  both 
of  kind  and  qn.intity.  And  this  fact  is  in  no  way  aftected,  as  to 
its  moral  sigidfication,  by  those  circumstances  of  exterior  dis- 
tinoiion,  with  which  the  naturalist  is  occupied.  Is  it  to  be 
graoteil,  that  the  first  great  lesson  which  the  varied  s{>cctBcle  of 
the  universe  is  adaptetl  to  impress  iqion  the  mind,  relative  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Divine  beneficence  in  the  distribution  of 
the  goods  of  existence,  is  at  all  dependent  upon  zoological 
detaib  coocemiug  form,  colour,  posture,  food,  teeth,  hoofs, 
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skius,  scalesi  theiU  ?  And  yet  these  extrinsic  diversities  are 
suil'ered  to  obscure  this  question  !  Tlie  (act  of  a  higher  or  a  lar|m 
capacity  of  liappiness^  bestowed  upon  one  set  of  iudividuds, 
than  upon  another,  is  granted  by  the  objector, — provided,  that 
these  sets  of  individuals  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
some  external  diversities  of  animal  organization.  Why  then  io 
it  aflirmed  to  be  iacoinpatible  with  equity  or  beneficence  on  tho 
part  of  tlie  Creator,  to  make  a  tester  difference  in  the  capacity 
of  happiness  between  other  individuals,  merely  because  they 
are  not  thus  physiologically  distinguishe<l  ? 

We  perceive  some  of  the  creatures  of  God  to  possess  no 
more  entity  or  happiness  than  can  be  lodged  iu  a  shell  that 
never  moves  from  its  nook  in  the  rock.  But  other  creatures  are 
formed  with  powers  which  6t  them  to  be  spectators  of  the 
Universe  and  companions  of  their  Maker.  Is  it,  then,  after  the 
c*oiiteinplation  of  such  a  fact,  we  assume  the  right  of  affirming, 
that  the  Creator  cannot,  without  inequitable  caprice,  bestow, 
originally,  upon  one  man,  a  larger  capacity  of  happiness  than 
upon  another  ? 

Ill  few  words,  then,  the  case  is  this.  A  being  is  formed,  upon 
whom  is  bestowed  a  certain  quantity  and  kind  of  animal  and 
intellectual  life :  now,  if  a  second  being  is  formed,  differing 
from  tbe  first,  by  one  degree^  in  the  quantity  or  kind  of  life  bo 
enjoys,  there  is  said  to  be  a  display  of  partiality,  favouritism,  and 
so  forth.  But  if  this  second  being  shall  be  made  to  differ  from 
the  first,  by  so  many  degrees  as  shall  amount  to  what  is  ar¬ 
bitrarily  termed  a  generic  diflference,  then^  indeed,  the  favour¬ 
itism  disappears,  and  it  may  be  granted  to  the  Creator  to  con¬ 
template  his  works,  and  pronounce  them  all  very  good.**  So 
that  the  objection  resolves  itself  into  this  sort  of  canon  :  To  make 
a  tmall  difference  between  creatures,  would  be  capricious  and 
unjust  in  the  Creator ;  but  to  make  a  great  difference,  is  equitable 
end  wise  I 

But  whether  we  choose  to  attribute  it  to  the  immediate  agency 
of  the  Creator,  or  to  causes  that  are  accidental  and  extrinsic, 
this  fact  remains  tbe  same,  that  men  do  actually  differ  from  each 
other  as  widely  as  can  be  imagined,  in  the  degree  io  which  they 
possess  the  goods  of  existence,  whether  animal,  intellectual,  of 
moral.  It  appears  then,  that  n  very  material  part  of  that  system 
of  moral  excitement  with  which  each  individual  is  surrounded, 
consists  in  tbe  perception  of  bis  relation  of  superiority  or  in¬ 
feriority  to  bis  fellow  men.  Now,  as  this  comparison  gives 
occasion  and  provocation  to  painful  and  ii\iuriou8  passions— 
pride  on  the  one  hand,  and  envy  on  the  other — it  in¬ 

dispensable  to  virtue  io  the  present  state,  Ui  possess  s^e  prin¬ 
ciple  which  shall  furnish  a  true  and  adequate  counteraction  to 
these  passions.  For  such  is  Uw  condition  of  tbe  world  in  wbicb 
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arc  pVacctI,  ihat  universal’  benevolence  wliich  is  indeeil  the 
essence  of  viriue,  can  rarely  move  towards  ita  obj<*cts  v%itlioiit 
thwarting  those  inuli^nant  leelings  which  result  from  the  com¬ 
parison  of  ourselves  with  others.  There  is  scarcely  aity  actual 
instance  in  which  we  can  love  our  neighbour,  without  iint>lyin^ 
the  selhsh  princij)le,  as  it  is  sjiecitically  ex¬ 

cited  hv  the  iflea  of  inequality.  ll**nre,  it  is  ch  irueleri''tic  of 
a  spurious  philanthropy,  that  its  object  is  always  man  in  the 
abstract ;  breausc  this  abstract  idea  does  not  present  to  the  iii- 
dividu.kl  ai!y  immediate  comparison. 

Now,  we  imaijine  that  no  principle  c  m  he  named,  which  shall 
be  adeipi  ite  to  maintain  the  complacency  oj'  beueroUncpy  under 
the  trial  to  which  it  is  exjiosed  by  ciicumstunces  of  inemiality, 
except  that  of  a  direct  and  perpetual  reference  to  the  Oivine 
Heint^,  ns  the  source  of  all  excellence  in  the  creation,  and  an 
express  ucipiieseentT  in  the  Divine  will,  as  immediately  or  me¬ 
diately  concerned  in  all  those  incidents  and  arrautcements  of  our 
individual  lot,  which  we  feel  to  l>e  adapted  to  the  education  <»f 
our  virtue.  lUit  the  ol^jcctiun  we  are  coi»siderini^,  while  it  does 
not  alter  the  m,\tter  of  fact,  presents  itself  in  direct  contravention 
to  this  principle,  which  our  real  situation  in  the  present  state 
renders  indisjiensahle  to  virtue.  The  ohjetiion  ntanilesily  runs 
with  the  current  of  those  impatient  feelint^s  whieh  it  is  the  lirsl 
business  of  virtue  to  subdue  And  besides  this,  it  imping  the 
impropriety  of  ohtnulin*;  upon  us  the  determination  of  a  purely 
phykiofoyical  ipiestion,  as  if  it  could  alVeCt  the  principle  of  inir 
rehsjious  or  moral  sentiments.  As  to* the  natural  hintitry  of  the 
ineipndities  observable  omc>ni:j  men,  let  phy^ioloi^ists  discuss  the 
matter.  Put  that  is  a  fantastic  and  a  piuTde  perversion  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  which  would  send  the  moralist  or  the  lln'oloi^an  to  he 
schooled  in  the  lecture- room  of  the  Anatomist.  'I'hat  there  is 
an  ori«{inal,  or,  ns  we  mii;hl  term  it,  w  forlural  dillerencc  in  the 
viiToiir  and  the  propmsity  of  the  animal  and  intellectual  facultifst, 
and  that  individual  character  is  the  complex  r#‘suU  of  this  dif¬ 
ference  as  it  is  variously  modified  by  circumstances,  is,  we 
imagine,  a  fact  which  couh.l  never  have  been  cniesiioned,  but 
from  its  snp^msed  hearint;  upon  a  certain  iheolojjical  system. 
Ihit  in  whatever  way  this  physiolotjictti  ipiestion  luii^ht  he  de¬ 
termined,  the  doctrine  that  Kipiality  is  the  rule  of  the  Divine 
ciiuluef,  will  remain  purely  hypothetical  ;  since  there  is  no 
nctusl  rtpiality  to  lie  found  in  any  part  of  the  system,  natural  and 
morai,  which  surrounds  us.  In  truth,  so  far  is  the  idea  of 
Kc|itulity  from  hein:»  siiijijested  to  us  by  (he  general  tis|'.ect  of 
nature,  ihot  it  seems  as  if  tnoquality  wen*  :i  circuiiislanec  of 
eminence,  attached  pro^ri'ssively  to  the  hii^her  orders  of  creation. 
1  hit  is  to  say,  the  hii^her  a  specii'S  ri-ics  on  (he  scale  of  hein^, 
tlie  more  widely  do  the  inilividuais  included  in  the  s|M*cies  difl'er 
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iinoncr  each  other.  Man  ihifcra  from  man,  much  more  than  anj 
uUu  r  animal  liitrera  from  the  imiividiiali*  of  its  own  specHrs  ;  and 
tlie  hit^ier  orders  of  animals  difter  among  Ihemselveti  much  inora 
prominently  than  the  inferior  orders. 

Tile  Ksaay  on  Ghosts  does  not  merit  a  single  senience  of 
criticism. 

Art.  X.  The  Pentateuch ;  or,  the  Five  Bt^oks  of  Motes  iliusi rated  i 
being  an  Explication  of  the  Phraseology  incorporated  with  the 
Text.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  private  Families.  By  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Clapham,  M.  A.  12iiio.  pp.  4^6.  Price  5s.  6d.  ISIS* 

\  V  K  can  have  no  hesitation  in  subscribing  to  the  posifiun, 
that  the  iloly  Script  ures  ought  to  he  made  intelligible 
to  common  undei^tandings;  or  in  admitting  that  Commen¬ 
taries  are  too  ponderous  for  common  u>e,  and  too  expensive 
to  be  purcitased  by  persons  of  conhiied  incomes ;  but,  if  we 
agree  with  the  Editor  of  the  volume  before  us  in  these  points, 
ue  are  not  prepared  to  concur  with  him  in  the  assertion,  that, 
to  the  general  reader,  *  the  Bible  is  unhappily  a  seahMi  book.* 
It  is  true,  t.iut  in  the  Bible  iiumerdiis  passages  occur,  which 
present  dinicuUies  to  the  unlearned  reader,  and  which  reipiir^ 
the  illustration  of  the  most  comprehensive  criticism ;  hut  with 
regard  to  religious  instruction,  (the  very  purpose  and  end  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  donation  of  the  Scriptures,)  the  Bible  is  not 

*  a  scaled  book  :*  its  doctrines  and  its  morality  are  not  sbroiided 
ill  obscurity,  but  are  intelligible  to  coniiiion  understandings. 
**  To  tlie  poor  the  Gos|)el  is  preached,*'  and  they  are  as  coiii- 
pileiit  to  the  study  of  its  truths,  as — we  mean  no  otleiice — Mr, 
C'lapliam  himself.  VVe  jirotest,  therefore,  in  limine  against 
the  umiualitied  and  sweepuig  assertion  of  this  Prole«»taiit  divine, 
and  iiiaiiilain  the  sufficiency,  and,  consequently,  the  intelligi¬ 
bility  of  the  Bible  to  common  understandings.  Coiiimentarirs 
oil  liie  Bible  we  should  be  the  last  to  depreciate;  but  they  arn 
necessary  to  the  poor^  only  as  they  are  necessary  to  the  rich  ; 
and  if  it  be  true,  as  the  Editor  athrms,  that  *  they  are  adapted 

*  rather  to  assist  serious  study  than  to  promote  iinmediaie  editi- 

*  cation,*  the  plainest  underatandings  are  capable  of  deriving 

from  a  Bible,  without  note  or  coiiiiiicnt,  the  means  of  making 
them  wise  unto  salvation.  VVe  truly  regret  to  |H*roeive  in  miy 
Protestants,  an  inclination  to  support  a  doctrine  ditft*rent  Innii 
this,  which  lias  ever  been  regardtd  as  the  very  basis  of  Pro- 
U^tantism.  •  ‘  ’ 

The  wcaltliy  may  purchase  large  CommentaiiiS;  the  poor 
must  be  contented  with  such  as  their  ciicuiiistaiic  's  ehabfe  fbeiu 
to  procure.  As  a  substitute  for  expensive  CommeiitHries  on  /hg 
Bible,  and  as  the  means  of  providing  in  many  iuteiesting  ro- 
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•pects  for  the  initruction  and  edification  of  those  persons  who 
rosy  not  possess  leisure  to  |)eruse  more  copious  volumes,  the 
present  work  will  be  acoeptable.  The  plan  of  it  is  judicious, 
and  the  execution  is  on  the  whole  respectable,  and  must  have 
cost  the  Editor  no  inconsiderable  ex|ieuse  of  labour.  His 
object  is,  to  explain  the  phraseoloi^y  of  the  Scriptures  by  inter¬ 
posing  concise  romarka,  in  the  mauuer  of  paraphrase,  between 
the  several  seutenees  ol’tfie  verses.  He  has  omitted  large  |>or- 
tiofis  of  the  respective  books,  from  an  apprehension  that  he 
should  thus  best  consult  the  a4xx>roiDO(lation  of  families,  for 
whose  use  principally  he  has  prepared  the  work.  Such  omis- 
sioDs,  he  informs  us,  have  been  deemed  by  some  of  his  learned 
friends,  somewhat  injudicious;  an  opinion  in  which  probably 
they  will  not  stand  alone;  hut  for  our  part,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  censure  the  principle  of  selection  which  the  Editor  has 
adopted.  His  work  would  otherwise  become  so  inconveniently 
large,  and  so  expensive,  as  to  defeat  his  pur)>o.se.  Some  pas¬ 
sages  that  have  been  excluded,  might,  however,  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  have  been  inserted;  as,  for  example,  the  address  of 
Lamecli,  Gen.  iv.  19 — 24. 

Explanations  are  sometlines  offered  without  occasion,  as  in 
Gen.  xviii.  2.  And  he  lift  up  his  eyes  (hating  fallen  to 
wonkip  the  Divine  3Iajettty)  and  looked,  &c.”  It  is  quite 
clear  from  the  narrative,  that  no  worship  had  been  presented. 
Oocasionally,  the  remarks  savour  of  a  theology  that  we  cannot  ap¬ 
prove;  as  in  Lev.  viii.  6.  **  And  Moses  brought  Aaron  and  his 
••  sons,  (to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrei^rationj 
and  washed  them  with  water:  (So  Cnrint  our  high-prie$t, 
**  as  it  were  to  consecrate  that  el€n%€nt  for  our  baptism^ 
**  was  himself  baptized^ )  Sometimes  we  meet  with  explana¬ 
tions  that  are  purely  conjectural,  and  by  which  nothing  is  in 
fact  explained;  as  in  Gen.  xix.  16.  And  while  he  lingered 
(praying  perhaps  to  God  to  spare  the  citg,f* 

We  extract,  without  selection,  the  following  passages  as  a 
sample  of  tlie  work. 

*  Numb.  xi.  7.  *  And  the  n>anna  cooj  as  coriander  seed,  and  the 
colour  thereof  os  the  colour  of  bddlium :  fqf  a  pure  white  colour^  very 
jpraUf  'ml  to  the  eye  as  weU  at  pleasant  to  the  taste*) 

*  8.  And  the  people  went  about,  ( around  their  camp)  and  gathered 
§tf  (fresh  every  mornings)  and  ground  it  in  mills  (into Jlour)  or  beat  it 
in  a  mortar,  and  baked  k  in  pans,  and  made  cakes  of  it :  and  the  taste 
of  it  was  as  the  taste  of  fresn  oil ;  (to  some  it  had  the  taste  of  honey^ 
to  others  of  fresh  oil) 

*  9.  And  when  the  dew  fell  upon  the  camp  in  the  night,  the  manna 
fell  upon  it,  (upon  the  dew,  for  ft  did  not  fait  upon  the  camp  but  round 
about  a*) 
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Art.  XI.  An  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  subject  of  the  Frame  toork 
Knitters  Fund.  8vo.  pp,  18.  price  6d.  Leicester,  1819. 

E  have  already  hud  occasion,  both  iticideiitally  and  spectfi* 
cally,  to  advert  to  those  national  distresses  and  oppres¬ 
sions  uhich,  in  op)>osition  to  the  assurances  of  statesmen  and 
puliiicdl  dissertators  that  they  vfere  but  tempoi  ary  and  transient, 
have  not  only  continued,  but  increased.  We  are,  it  is  true,  stili 
assure«l,  in  dctiaiice  iioth  of  arc^iiinent  and  fact,  that  tlie  evil  ia 
by  no  means  permanent,  and  that  the  t^athered  and  bursting 
cloud  will  pass  away  ;  but  respoctiut;  tiie  limit  of  its  devastation, 
or  tlic  period  of  its  course,  we  are  now  left  Siriiiewhat  inrme  to 
vat^ue  conjecture  and  a^itatin^  uncertainty.  We  arc  alwaya 
anxious  to  avoid,  os  far  as  is  consistent  with  fairness  and  honesty, 
mere  political  discussion,  and  we  have  no  design  to  tmtairglo 
ourselves  in  it  on  the  present  occasion  ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel,  that  dark  and  eontiicting  passions  and  designs  are  at  this 
awful  moment  loosening  the  deen  foundations  of  the  coininon- 
wealth  ;  that  the  institutions  of  England  are  reeling  in  the  strife ; 
that  the  extreme  parties  are  in  unconcediiig  hostility,  and  that 
the  numbers  of  the  moderate  and  conciliating  are  lessening  daily, 
by  the  desertion  of  those  whom  the  unrelaxing  oppressions  of  a 
disastrous  and  aggravateil  system  are  urging  into  the  ranks  of 
discontent,  and  of  those  who  are  driven  by  their  dread  of  |H)pu- 
lar  violence,  to  applaud  and  to  support  the  injurious  and  impo¬ 
litic  severities  of  power. 

It  is  only  to  a  portion,  though  by  no  means  an  unim|>ortani 
one,  of  the  prevailing  distress,  that  our  attention  is  called  by  tlio 
admirable  little  tract  before  us.  Though  principally  adapt^  to 
local  yiurposes,  it  contains  mudi  that  is  suited  to  general  consi¬ 
deration.  It  is  written  with  consummate  simplicity,  force,  and 
beauty ;  and  while  it  studiously  disclaims  and  puts  aside  all 
pretensions  to  original  disquisition,  it  presents,  in  a  roost  attrac¬ 
tive  and  accessible  form,  considerations  which  all  are  called 
upon  to  weigh,  and  all  may  easily  com|>rehend. 

It  is  known,  we  presume,  to  our  readers,  that  the  manufacture 
of  worsted  hose  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  county  of 
Leicester ;  and  they  may  possibly  be  also  aware  that,  as  in  all 
Ollier  extensive  manufactures  of  articles  of  universal  consump¬ 
tion  and  cheap  fabric,  the  labour  of  the  artisan  lias  not,  at  any 
time,  supplied  biin  with  more  than  the  means  of  procuring  the 
necessaries,  or,  in  some  cases,  tlie  inferior  conveniences  of  life* 
During  the  late  war,  the  demand  was  brisk  :  the  supply  of  our 
armies,  the  tradic  with  America,  the  large  requisitions  of  our 
own  country  when  prices  were  high,  and  the  means  of  purchase 
sufficiently  furnished,  tended  to  keep  the  frame- work  kaiUero  Ui 
active  and  competently- paid  employ.  This  state  of  prosperity, 
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however,  |MVjmrt*(l  llu*  way  tor  a  season  c^f  liitVicnlt^  and  distress, 
by  ov^-rHioekmi^  (lie  trade  with  iiiiiitU  of  all  desirripiioiiH.  The 
maniiHl  part  of*  the  operation  is  easily  a('(|nire<l  ;  women  and 
children  were  pUc»‘d  at  the  loom,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  qmilitied  lor  the  coarser  lahrications  ;  the  usual  lorins  of 
apprenticeship  were  ne'^lectetl,  ami  hands  were  indelinitely  innl- 
tipheil,  with  a  short-sighted  re^jnl  to  a  state  of  activity  whicli 
was  obviously  only  temporary.  When  the  return  of  peace  i^avc 
leisure  to  hvl  the  exhaustion  of  war,  the  urtiticial  ami  torceti 
demand  ceased,  and  the  miseries  of  destitution  ami  helplessness, 
came  at  once,  and  with  unbroken  force,  tipon  the  unemployed 
workman.  It  was  less  irksome  to  his  spirit,  ami  less  destructive 
to  hiH  health,  to  w'(»rk  at  prees  rcdncetl  from  a  miximutn  which 
was  never  hit»:h,  than  to  protract  life  on  the  wretched  and  reluc¬ 
tant  pittance  alVorded  by  the  pari'iti.  He  tendered  his  labour  at 
a  lower  and  a  still  lower  rate,  until  the  system  of  depression 
reached  a  point  at  whicHi  re  action  hiH'ame  inevitable. 

There  were  several  co-opiTatiiiij  circumstanei*s  which  assist¬ 
ed  in  aifijravatintj  this  state  of  thiui^s.  A  more  active  compe¬ 
tition  amunt;  the  inaster-inanuractnrers,  was  a  necessary  etVeet  of 
the  re«hice«t  demand.  'I’he  ntmiher  oi  thi^se  w  as  much  increased 
by  the  addition  of  many  persons  who,  haviiiir  actpitred  a  general 
knowledt^eof  the  various  pr<H*es«e8  of  the  business,  as  ware- 
hons^Miieii,  travellers,  and  apprentic(*s,  had  embarked  in  trade  on 
their  own  accsviint.  'I'tie  slender  capitals  of  this  class  of  mumi- 
f.icliirers,  rendered  it  imperious  on  them  to  ^o  on  inakinu^  and 
sellini'cn  almost  any  terms  of  profit,  however  small,  us  the  only 
means  of  standin*'  their  ijronnd. 

Another  can've  of  depr«*ssioii  had  its  source  in  the  necessities 
of  another  de*«cription  of  small  manufactiinTs,  nuMi  of  industrious 
biihifs,  who,  Ic.tvini'  themselves  worked  in  the  frame,  had  savetl 
moiiev,  pnrehased  machinery,  and  taken  a))preiitices,  still  ix*- 
moiniiu;  in  the  employ  of  the  lurcher  and  establidied  houses.  Hut 
when  these  Inst  found  the  demand  falUns;  otl',  and  (‘nine  under 
the  necessity  of  dismis^in!X  a  portion  of  their  workmen,  the 
class  of  artisans  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  were  the  first 
dfscliar^ed,  as  rctpiirini;  a  lurccr  sn)>ply  of  work  than  the  sint^le 
knitter,  l  lence  tltest*  men  were  compelled  to  manufacture  on 
rlieir  own  sccoum,  and  to  brins^  their  stock  into  the  market, 
at  any  price  slioii  of  acuial  Itms.  This  last  evil  was  indeed  of  a 
more  complicat'sl  kind  tlinn  wo  can  timi  space  to  unravel  ;  and 
in  its  vurioii'*  ramiticalions  contributed  actively  to  tiic  detcriota- 
tion  of  jirice. 

Kuf  a  catdioal  plasjne  in  tli4*se  complicated  visitations,  pre- 
Itself  in  the  determination  on  the  pan  of  parishes,  op- 
•rc^sfsl  by  the  burden  of  inniimt«rable  claimants,  to  en^^a^o  in 
.e  maniifacliirc  of  h(»sicry.  it  mattered  not  tu  iiiein  whether 
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they  soicl  ut  a  profit,  or  at  first  cost ;  the  ivorkiiiaii  Mrts  ein- 
ployeil,  aiui  the  sale  of  his  produce,  in  either  ease,  covertnl,  if 
iiuthini^  more,  the  ex|H*ns(»f  of  his  inainteiiaiice.  The  parish 
went  into  the  market  with  pn^sent  money,  bought  the  mate¬ 
rials  at  the  lowi^st  price,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  tender  the 
wroujfht  article  to  the  salesman  or  the  shopkeejicr  at  a  mise¬ 
rably  low  rate.  Airainst  this  overwhelming  com^ietition,  the 
rej^ular  manufacturer  found  it  impossible  fairly  to  contend,  and 
a  variety  of  shifts  and  cx|MMlients  were  resorted  to  in  order 
to  meet  it  ;  but  the  inevitable  result  of  every  change,  was  the 
still  further  depression  of  the  workman.  The  calamity,  aided, 
of  course,  by  the  rapacity  and  selfishness  of  individuals,  at 
length  reached  its  extreme  point  of  infliction.  The  men  as¬ 
sembled,  formed  committees,  and  ue^tiated  with  their  em¬ 
ployers.  A  Statement  of  prices  was  drawn  up,  and  as^ret^d  to  ; 
but,  as  usually  happens  when  interest  and  honour  clash,  tho 
pledge  was  no  sooner  p^iven  than  violated,  and  tiling 
dually  returned  to  their  previous  state  of  deterioration.  A  few 
months  since,  the  Frame-work  Knitters  again  combined,  desisted 
from  work,  and  entered  upon  a  more  systematic,  and,  as  wo 
trust,  an  effectual  plan  of  operations.  After  obtaining  a  second 
and  more  distinct  series  of  stipulations  from  the  masters,  they 
have  st<radily  turned  their  attention  to  the  means  of  per^retuating 
their  power  of  |>eaceable  resistance  to  unprincipled  encroach- 
meat.  This  they  expect  to  accomplish  by  the  establishment  of 
a  fund  for  the  support  of  iintviiployetl  knitters,  thereby  taking 
away  the  necessity  of  working  under  price;  and  they  have, 
after  settling  a  rate  of  weekly  contribution  among  themselves, 
appealed  to  the  public  for  assistance. 

We  have  felt  it  exjreilient  to  collect  this  preliminary  infor¬ 
mation,  though  we  feel  that  the  necessity  for  compression  has 
inaile  it  in  some  important  nvipet'ts  incomplete,  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  pamphlet  under  review,  of  which  we  shall  now 
proc»‘ed  to  give  some  general  indications.  It  has  been  pub- 
lisluHl  with  the  benevolent  purpose  of  drawing  the  public  at¬ 
tention  to  the  distn^sserl  situation  of  the  stockingers,  of  awaken- 
hig  in  their  favour  the  sympathy  of  their  employers  and  neigh- 
l>ours,  and  of  soliciting,  on  the  grounds  of  argument  and  huma¬ 
nity,  eflTfH’tuu  I  contributions  to  their  projected  fund.  The  vanitv 
of  authorship  has  evidently  had  no  place  in  the  Writer’s  mind. 
Here  is  no  elaboration,  no  effort,  no  obtrusion  of  self,  no  affec¬ 
tation  of  fine  composition  :  all  is  close,  simple,  business-like,  io 
the  statements  and  reasonings  of  this  Appeal;  vet,  with  ^1 
this,  there  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  an  energy  and  ^auty  in  tta 
•tyle,  and  a  jmwor  and  distinctness  in  its  strain  of  argument, 
that  betray  the  master-hand  through  all  its  studious  conceal¬ 
ment. 
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After  n  tiiurt  iiitroiluction,  ilie  Writer  adrerts  to  tbe  econo* 
mical  axiom,  that  tlie  rale  of  waives,  like  l!iat  of  all  other 
articles,  alioiihl  he.  left  to  fiml  its  own  level,  aud  that  all  at* 
tempts  at  iiriilicial  a<!jusiiiM.>iit,  even  by  voluntary  assuemiion, 
are  itiiscliie%ous.  Adinitiiii^  this  as  a  just  and  authoritative 
maxim  in  its  application  to  coiiiiuorce  at  Inrt^e,  lie  contends 
that  there  is  u  pcs:uliarily  in  the  case  of  iiiannal  labour,  which 
exempts  it  from  the  application  of  Uie  general  principle,  and 
cutitlcH  it  tosjHHjilic  regulation. 

‘  When  the  price,’  he  remarks,  *  of  a  particular  commodity  sinks  so 
low  ns  not  to  produce  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  capital  is  withdrawn  ;  a  less  quantity  is  produced  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  diminution  of  the  demand,  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  j)rice  rises  to  its  former  level.  Thus  the  irregularity  corret^s 
and  little  or  no  permanent  mischief  ensues.  But  the  situation 
of  the  labourer  is  widely  difi'erent;  be  has  no  other  article  to  dis|)ose 
of  beaiiles  his  personal  industry  and  skill,  on  which  he  de{>ends  for  his 
iiihsistence  from  day  to  day,  nor  can  he  without  being  reduced  to 
innnediate  distress  withhold  them  from  the  market,  or  even  diminish 
their  exertion  to  any  considerable  degree.  The  only  commodity  he 
bus  to  part  with  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  will  not  permit  him  to 
ailjust  the  supply  to  the  demand,  lie  must  instantly  offer  it  to  sale 
at  whatever  price  it  will  fetch ;  or  suffer  all  the  agonies  of  want. 
Hence,  this  it  the  kind  of  property  of  all  otiicrs  the  most  defenceless, 
and  which  most  needs  protection.  That  the  rate  of  wages  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  pace  with  the  price  of  the  nocessariet  of  life  is 
undeniable,  but  from  the  cause  we  liave  now  mentioned,  it  is  long 
before  that  teiuleney  becomes  effective :  Uic  labourer  and  the  me* 
ehanic  are  the  lost  who  experience  the  beneficial  effect  of  an  elcva- 
tion  in  prices.'  pp.  4,  5. 

lie  afterwards  proceeils  to  shew,  that  this  vaunted  principle 
has  been  rrpeattMlly  violated  ;  aiul  specifically  instances  thoM 
blunders  in  legislation,  the  Corn  Hill,  and  the  Wool  Tux.  H« 
asks  why  the  Frame- work  Knitters  are  less  entitled  to  legis¬ 
lative  protection  by  the  enactment  of  a  minimumy  than  the 
weavers  of  Spitnlfichls;  and  expres8<'s  his  conviction  that  the 
extension  of  that  measure  to  the  stocking  inanufacture,  would 
find  an  active  supporter  in  Mr.  Wilberforce.  Waiving,  how¬ 
ever,  the  discussion  of  this  |>oint,  he  i^roceeds,  by  various 
arguments  ami  pressing  appeals,  to  rceoiiimend  the  support  of 
the  fund  which  we  have  before  descril>e<l,  as  a  measure  less 
bold  and  hazardous,  and  to  point  out  the  benefits  which,  in  his 
view,  it  is  likely  to  pro<Uice,  as  well  ns  tiie  inilainitons  con- 
•eqiiences  whicli  it  will  tend  to  avert.  He  argties  forcibly  hotli 
with  the  antagonists  ami  (he  languid  approvers  of  the  scheme. 
In  up|K)sition  to  the  selfish  |H*rsons  who  withhold  assistance 
becaui^c  not  individually  concerned,  he  urges  that 
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*  In  the  moral  systeroi  It  is  a  part  of  the  wise  arrangcmenta  of  pro* 
vIdencCf  that  no  member  shall  suffer  alonc»  that  if  the  lower  classes 
sre  involved  in  wretchedness  and  bc^ar^t  the  more  elevated  shall 
not  enjoy  their  prosp.erity  unimnaired/  That  constitution  of  society 
is  radically  unsound,  of  whicn  the  inferior  order  is  vicious  and 
miserable :  a  wretched  and  degraded  populace  is  a  rent  in  tlic  foun¬ 
dation  ;  or,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  change  the  figure,  a  taint  of 
rottenness  at  the  root  of  society  which  w'ill  infallibly  wUIkt  and 
decay  its  remotest  branches.  Alarming  as  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs  unquestionably  is,  the  most  appalling  feature  of  the  times  U 
the  prevailing  discontent  of  the  lower  orders,  discontent  arising  not 
to  much  from  the  infusion  of  speculative  principles  as  from  tlio 
impression  of  actual  distress.  Alleviate  their  distress,  convince  tltem 
at  least  of  j^our  solicitude  to  do  it,  and  you  extirpate  the  seeds  of 
disaffection  far  more  effectually,  than  by  all  the  arts  of  intimidaiion* 
But  if  an  insensibility  to  their  sufferings  in  the  higher  ranks,  goudi 
them  to  despair,  nourishes  an  appetite  for  change,  and  prepares  them 
to  lend  themselves  to  the  sophistry  of  artful  demagogues  and  unprin¬ 
cipled  empirics;  whut  will  be  the  consequence  but  a  divided  and  dis¬ 
tracted  empire,  where,  instead  of  uniting  to  consolidate  the  resources 
of  general  prosperity,  the  necessity  ot  employing  one  port  of  the 
nation  in  tlie  coercion,  or  punishment  of  the  other,  dissipates  its 
efforts  and  cripples  its  energy  •  ^Ve  have  the  highest  authority  for 
asserting  that  n  **  kingdom  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,**  and 
surely  no  schism  in  the  body  politic  can  be  more  fatal,  than  tiiat 
whicn  alienates  the  hands  from  the  head,  the  physical  strength  of 
society  from  its  presiding  intellect.*  pp.  14,  15. 

After  having  enforced  the  various  considerations  which  we 
have  briefly  pointed  out,  as  he  draws  near  to  the  close  of  liis 
address,  this  (duqueiit  Pleader  breaks  forth  into  the  following 
splendid  and  afTectlnfr  appeal. 

‘  Waiving  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the.  tendency  of  the 
measure  in  question  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  tlie  writer 
of  these  lines  must  bo  permitted  to  avow  his  attachment  to  his  nataU 
toluyn,  to  the  soil  that  gave  him  birth,  which  recalls  the  image  of  hit 
youth,  with  those  affecting  recollections  which  nature  longest  retains 
and  reluctantly  quits.  The  phtlnnlliropy  which  affects  to  feel  alike 
for  every  part  of  mankind,  is  false  and  spurious  rthut  alono  is  genoiod 
which  glows  with  a  warmth  proportionca  tutbe  nesroess  of  its  objects. 
But  who  that  is  not  utterly  devoid  of  such  sentiments,  cso  compare  tlie 
present  condition  of  this  county  with  the  past,  without  deep  emotioo  I 
The  writer  well  remembers  it,  when  it  was  the  abode  of  health  and 
competence:  a  temperate  and  unstrained  industry  diflused  plent/ 
through  its  towns  and  villages;  tlie  liarsh  and  dissonant  sound  of  the 
loom  was  not  unpleasant  to  the  ear,  mingled  with  the  remembrance 
of  the  activity  which  it  indicated,  and  the  comfort  it  produced ;  the 
a<lvance  of  summer  invited  the  peasant  to  a  grateful  change  of  laboitf, 
while  the  village  poured  forth  its  dieerful  |K)pulation  to  assist  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  tedded  grass,  and  reap  the  golden  harvest :  content  resided 
itt  its  valleys,  joy  echoed  from  its  hills:  the  distresses  of  poverty  wers 
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almost  unknown  except  by  the  idle  and  the  profligate,  its  natural 
victims,  and  even  the  transition  from  peace  was  rather  heard  at  a 
distance,  than  fell  as  a  positive  calamity.  Some  provinces,  it  is  con¬ 
fessed,  abounded  with  more  splendid  objects,  with  more  curious 
•|>ecitnent  of  art,  and  grander  scenes  of  nature;  but  it  w^as  sur¬ 
passed  by  none  in  the  general  diffusion  of  prosperity.  Hut  what  a 
contrast  is  now  presentetl  in  the  languid  and  emaciated  forms,  and 
dejected  looks  of  the  industrious  mechanic,  who  with  difficulty  drags 
bis  trembling  limbs  over  scenes  where  his  fathers  gazed  with  rapture, 

•  pleated  with  each  rural  sight,  each  rurul  sound.*  A  rapid  depres¬ 
sion  of  wages  like  a  gangrene  preys  upon  their  vitals  and  exhausts 
their  strength.  The  crisis  is  arrived  which  is  to  decide  the  destiny 
of  this  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  its  fate  for  the  present  generation,  to  say 
the  least,  depends  under  providence  entirely  on  the  success  of  the 
measure  now  in  agitation  ;  and  how,  let  me  ask,  can  its  hereditary 
nobility  exert  themselves  more  laudably,  than  by  stretching  forth  the  ■ 
hand  to  save  from  ruin  the  county  which  gave  them  birth,  and 
includcrs  the  fund  of  their  wealth,  the  scene  of  their  magnificcnccy 
and  the  sepulchre  of  their  fdtliers.’  pp.  15 — 17. 

'I'hc  pamphlet  ia  anonymous.  The  reason  assigned  by  its 
Author  fur  the  Mippression  of  his  name,  is,  that  ‘  wliile  it  might 

•  possibly  create  prejudice  in  some  quarters,  he  is  not  aware  (hat 
‘  it  would  bestow  additional  weight  in  any.’  We  know  of  no 

•  quarter’  in  which  the  *  name’  of  Robert  Hall  can  ^  possibly 
‘  cn'tle  pr(‘ju(rK*e  we  are  persuaded  that  there  is  not  ‘  any’  in 
which  it  will  nut  ^  bestow  additional  weight.’ 


Art.  Xll.  P,  VirviUi  Maronis  Bucolicn^Geor^ca^  Acccdunt, 

in  grntiam  Juventutis,  Notse  qusdam  Anglice  script*.  Editio 
tecunda.  Londini:  in  iEdibus  V^alpianis.  18mo.  pp.  642.  Price 
6d.  bound. 

^'^1118  e<li(ion  of  Virgil  will  l>e  favourably  received  by  Clas- 
^  sical  Instructors,  and  will  be  an  acquisition  to  the  young 
Latin  scholar.  The  text  is  printed  with  a  letter  of  good  size, 
and  so  far  as  our  examination  has  extended,  is  laudably  correct. 
The  .\nnotationf  are  short,  ami,  with  but  few  exceptions,  con¬ 
fined  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text.  Some  of  them  are  origi¬ 
nal,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  selected  from  the  Del- 
pliin  Virgil  and  the  e<litions  of  Professors  Martyn  and  Heyne. 
Tlie  remarks  of  J.  H.  Voss  on  the  Eclogues  and  Cieorgics, 
ihereane  the  value  of  the  Notes  :  they  appear  for  the  first  time 
in  an  English  dress.  No  Mnterpretatio  is  given,  in  which,  as 
Well  as  in  other  res|>ects  justice  is  done  to  the  pupil,  who 
receives  from  the  jutlicieus  Editor  no  assistance  tlrat  can  prove 
iigurious  to  his  real  unproveiucnt. 


(  81  ) 


Art.  XIII.  Taln^  end  Historic  Scenes,  in  Verse.  By  Felicia  Ht- 
inans,  Author  of  The  Restoration  of  tlie  Works  of  Art  to  Italy,'* 
•*  .Moticrn  Greece,"  &c,  fcap.  8vo.  pp.  255.  Londoa.  18iy. 

'll K  rather  too  Iiastily  pronounced  “  Modern  GrtM‘ce”  to  be 
^  ‘  the  production  of  a  man  of  genuine  talent  and  feeling;’^ 

not  being  sutliciently  clear  sighted  to  perceive  in  it  any  indi¬ 
cations  of  its  liaving  proceeded  from  a  female  pen.  The  o|)i- 
nion  of  the  Author's  poetical  abilities  which  we  theu  expressed, 
uas  honest  and  unbiassed ;  and  Mrs.  llemaii.s  was  not  indebted 
for  it  in  any  degree  to  our  gallantry.  Nor  are  we  disposed 
n))on  a  perusal  of  the  present  volume  to  retract  that  opinion  ; 
notwithstanding  the  deficiency  of  vigour  and  of  compression 
which  is  occasionally  l>etrayed  in  the  longer  pieces,  the 
volume  is  highly  creditable  to  the  taste,  and  fancy,  and,  we 
may  add,  to  the  extensive  literary  informaiion  of  the  aecoiu- 
])lishe(l  Writer.  Her  talents  are  certainly  of  no  common  order, 
mill  they  have  heeii  successfully  cultivatt^.  All  the  poems  are 
fur  above  mediocrity,  and  yet  the  execution  ap|>ears  to  us  often 
inferior  to  the  conception  of  the  subject,  which  is  always  truly 
poelieal.  NVe  select  as  no  iinfavourahle  specimen,  the  spirited 
poem  entitled  ‘  Alaric  in  Italy.*  It  may  be  neci^ssary  to  recal 
to  the  recollection  of  some  of  our  readers,  that  the  Sepulchre 
of  Alaric  was  constructed  in  the  bed  of  the  Busentinus,  the 
course  of  which  was  forcibly  diverted  by  immense  labour  for 
the  purpose ;  after  which,  the  waters  were  restored  to  tlicir  na¬ 
tural  channel.  ^  The  secret  8])ot  where  the  remains  of  Alaric 
*  had  been  deposited,  was  for  ever  concealed  by  the  inhuman 
‘  massacre  of  the  prisoners  who  had  been  employed  to  execute 
‘  the  work.’ 


‘  I  leanl  yc  the  Gothic  trumpt*l*b  blast  ? 
The  niurch  of  hosts,  as  Alaric  pars'd  ? 

His  steps  have  tmckM  that  glorious  clime. 
The  birth-pl.u:c  of  heroic  time ; 

But  he,  in  northern  dt^citshred, 

Spared  not  the  living  from  the  dead. 

Nor  heard  the  voice,  uho»e  pleading  cries 
From  temple  and  from  tomb  arise, 
lie  pass’d — the. light  of  burning  fane)» 

Hath  been  bis  torch  o’er  Grecian  plains; 
And  woke  they  not — the  brave,  the  free, 
'fo  guard  their  own  ’rhennupyla*  ? 

And  left  they  not  their  silent  dwelling, 
When  Scythia’s  note  of  war  waa  swelling? 
No  !  where  the  bold  Three  Hundred  slept. 
Sad  fri^cdom  battled  not — but  wept  1 
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For  nervelt'is  then  the  Spartan's  hand. 

And  I’hebt's  cuuid  rouse  no  Sacred  Band  ; 
Nor  one  hi!;h  soul  from  slumber  broke, 

When  Athens  uun'd  the  northern  yoke. 

‘  Bui  was  there  none  for  thee  to  dare 
The  conflict,  scorning  to  despair  ? 

O  city  of  the  seven  pioud  hills  ! 

Whose  name  eVn  yel  the  spirit  thrills. 

As  doth  a  clarion's  battle-call. 

Didst  thou  too,  ancient  empnss,  fall  ? 

Did  no  Camillus  from  the  chain 
Hansom  thy  Capitol  again  r 
Oh  !  w  ho  shall  tell  the  days  to  bi'. 

No  patriot  rose  to  bleed  for  thee  ? 

‘  Heard  ye  the  Gothic  trumpotV  blast  ? 
The  march  of  hosts,  as  .4ldric  pass'd, 

Thai  fearful  sound,  at  midnight  deep. 

Burst  on  th' eternal  city’s  sleep  : 

Ilow  woke  the  mighty  ?  She,  whose  will 
So  long  had  bid  the  world  be  still. 

Her  sword  a  sceptre,  and  her  eye 
T  h'  ascendant  star  of  destiny  ! 

She  woke — to  view  the  dreatl  array 
Of  Scythiaui  rushing  to  their  prey, 

To  hear  her  streets  lesound  the  cries 
Pour’d  from  a  thousand  agonies! 

While  the  strange  light  of  liames,  that  gave 
A  ruddy  gl»M\  »o  I y  bet’s  wave, 

Bursting;  in  that  teriihc  hour 
From  fane  and  palace,  dome  and  tower, 
Reveal'd  the  tlinmgs,  for  aid  divine 
f  linging  to  many  a  worshippM  shrine  ; 
Fierce  n.iul  ramance  wildly  shed 
O’crsptai  ano  sv\t»rd,  with  carnage  red, 
Shorn-  tt’ei  (he  suppliant  and  the  Hying, 
And  kiiMlU-ii  pyrist«*r  Koinaus  dying. 

‘  Wrep.  luily  !  alas!  that  e'er 
Shonhl  li-tois  ahme  thy  wrongs  declare  ! 
The  lime  tiaih  been  when  thy  distress 
Had  roust  ti  up  empires  for  retlress  ! 

Now,  her  long  race  of  glory  run, 

Wiihoni  a  cointial  Koine  is  won, 

-\ini  liuin  her  plundtr'd  temples  forth 
Rusli  lix  tierce  clii  dien  of  the  north, 

’J  o  sharr  beneath  mine  genial  skies 
Futh  jviy  their  own  rude  clime  denies. 

*  Ye  who  ou  bright  Campania's  shore 
Bade  your  hiir  \Uias  rise  of  yore, 
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Witli  all  thrir  graceful  colonnades. 

And  crystal  baths,  and  myrtle  shades, 
Along  the  blue  Hesperian  deep. 

Whose  glassy  waves  in  sunshine  sleep  ; 
Beneath  your  olive  and  your  vine 
Far  other  inmates  now  recline, 

And  the  tall  plane,  whose  roots  ye  tVd 
With  rich  libations  duly  shed. 

O’er  guests,  unlike  your  vanish'd  friends, 
It’s  bowery  canopy  extends  : 

For  them  the  southern  heaven  is  glowing, 
The  bright  Falernian  nectar  flowing  ; 

For  them  the  marble  halls  unfold. 

Where  nobler  beings  dwelt  of  old, 

Whose  ciiiidren  for  barbarian  lords 
Touch  the  sweet  lyre's  resounding  chords. 
Or  wTCHilis  of  Piestan  rotes t»vinc. 

To  crown  the  sons  of  Elbe  and  Rhine. 

‘  Yet  though  luxurious  they  repose 
Beneath  Corinthian  porticoes, 

While  round  them  into  being  start. 

The  marvels  of  triumphant  art; 

Oh  !  not  for  them  hath  genius' given 
To  Parian  stone  the  fire  of  hearen, 
F.iishiining  in  the  forms  he  wrought 
A  bright  eternity  of  ihoiight. 

In  vain  the  natives  of  the  skies 
In  breathing  marble  round  them  rise, 

Aiul  sculptured  nympho,  of  fount  or  glade, 
People  the  riark-green  laurel  shade; 

Cold  are  the  conqueror's  heart  and  eye 
To  visions  of  divinity  ; 

And  rude  his  hand  which  dares  deface 
The  models  of  iininoi  tal  grace. 

‘  Arouse  ye  from  your  soft  delights ! 
(’hicfiains!  the  war-note's  call  invites; 

And  other  lands  must  yet  be  won. 

And  other  dctxis  of  havoc  done. 

Warriors!  your  flowery  bondage  break, 

Sons  of  the  stormy  north,  awake  ! 

*  The  barks  are  launching  from  the  strep, 
Soon  shall  the  Isle  of  Ceres  weep, 

And  Afric's  burning  winds  afar 
Waft  the  shrill  sounds  of  A  Uriels  war. 
Where  shall  his  nice  of  victory  close? 

When  shall  the  ravaged  earth  repose*  ? 

Rut  hark!  wlmt wildly  minglingcries 
From  Scydiia's  camp  tumultuous  rise  ^ 
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Why  swells  dread  Alaric’s  name  on  air  ? 

A  sterner  conqueror  luiih  been  there? 

A  ronqtieror  -yet  his  paths  are  |)eacc, 

He  comes  to  brinj»  the  world's  release  ; 

He  of  the  sword  that  knows  no  sheath, 

I’lr  avenj;er,  the  deliverer — Diath  ! 

‘  Is  then  that  daring  spirit  fled  ? 

Doth  Alaric  siuml>er  with  the  dead  ? 

'i'amed  are  the  warrior's  pride  and  strength. 
And  he  and  earth  are  calm  at  length. 

The  land  where  heaven  unclouded  shines. 
Where  sltTp  the  sunbeams  on  the  vines  ; 
'Fhe  land  hy  conquest  made  his  own. 

Cun  yield  him  now — a  grave  alone. 

Hut  his — her  lord  from  Alp  to  sea- « 

No  common  sepulchre  shall  he! 

Oh,  make  his  tomb  where  mortal  eye 
Its  hurird  wealth  may  ne'er  descry  ! 

Where  mortal  foot  may  never  tread 
Above  a  victor- monarch’s  hod. 

Let  not  his  royal  dust  he  hid 
’Neath  star-aspiring  pyramid ; 

N(»r  bid  the  gather’d  mound  arise, 

To  bear  his  meimuy  to  the  skies. 

Years  roll  away — oblivion  claims 
Her  triumpii  o’er  heroic  names  : 

And  luands  profane  disturb  ;hc  clay 
That  once  wiis  fired  with  gh>ry’s  ray  ; 

And  .Avarice,  from  their  secret  ghnim, 

Drags  e’en  the  treasures  of  the  tomb. 

Hut  thou,  O  leader  of  the  free! 

’T  hat  general  <loom  awaits  not  thee  ? 

'I'hou,  where  no  step  mr.y  e’er  intruilc. 

Shall  rest  in  regal  solitude. 

Till,  bursting  oji  thy  sleep  profound, 

'rh’  Aw  akenei’s  final  irunqnt  sound. 

‘  Turn  ve  the  waters  from  their  course, 
Hid  Nature  yield  i«>  human  force. 

And  hollow  in  the  torrent’s  bed 
A  e  bam  her  for  the  mighty  dead. 

I  he  work  is  <lom‘ — the  captive’s  hand 
Hath  well  oln'v’d  Ids  lord’s  command. 
Wiihin  that  royal  tomb  arc  cast 
1  be  rictiesl  trxiphies  of  the  past, 

I  he  w  ealth  of  many  a  stalely  dome, 

’I  hegold  ami  gems  of  plunder’d  Home; 
And  when  the  midnight  stars  are  U'aming, 
Ami  ocean-waves  in  stillness  gleaming, 
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Stern  in  ihcir  priti,  his  warriors lU'ikr 
'I’he  (^hnsieiuT  ot  ihi*  Nations  there ; 

'lo  rest  at  Icnpih,  from  victory’s  toil. 

Alone,  with  all  an  empire's  spoil ! 

‘  'I  hen  the  freeil  current’s  rushing  wavi-, 
Rolls  o’er  the  secret  of  the  grave  ; 

Then  streniuslhe  martyr’ll  cuplives’  blood 
To  crimson  that  sepulchral  tiooJ, 

\Vhose  coniicicHis  tide  alone  shall  keep 
llie  mystery  in  its  bosom  deep. 

'I  ime  hath  past  on  since  then — and  swept 
From  earth  the  urns  where  heroes  slept ; 
Temples  of  gods,  and  domes  of  kings, 

Are  moutderii»g  with  forgotten  things; 

Yet  shall  not  ages  e’er  molest 
The  viewless  home  of  Alaric’s  rest : 

Still  rolls,  like  them,  th*  unfailing  river, 
The  guardian  of  his  dust  for  ever/ 


Art.  XIV.  Common  Sense ;  a  Poem.  8vo.  pp.  5S.  Edinburgh.  1819. 

^■"*11  IS  is  soinolhint^  much  better,  we  tHMifess,  than  the  com - 
*  iiion  run  of  satirical  poems.  It  is  not  the  *  Religion  of  a 
‘  Clerk,’  or  the  ribaldry  of  a  Pasipiin,  hut  contains  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  a  man  who  has  taste  as  well  ns  wit,  perhaps  less  wit 
than  taste,  and  who  can  adtnire,  as  well  as  satiri/.e  ;  one  who 
has  positive  as  well  as  negative  sentiments  respecting  'men  and 
things,  and  whose  creed,  hotli  poetical  and  political,  wears 
neither  the  drab  nor  llie.  blue  and  yellow  party  livery.  Such  a 
writer,  although  we  may  not  agree  with  him  on  all  points,  has 
a  good  right  to  bo  allowed  the  unmolested  assertion  of  his  opi- 
Ilians,  especially  as  they  are  expressed  ^v^thout  arrogance ;  and 
wc  are  quite  willing  to  connive  at  his  harmless  invasion  of  our 
province,  by  the  promulgation  of  bis  criticisms.  lie  is  how¬ 
ever  a  better  poet  than  he  is  a  critic,  nor  do  we  think  satire  his 
forte  :  there  arc  some  things  in  his  poem  which  are  of  a  higher 
quality  than  either  satire  or  criticism.  The  versification  is 
paint*  il,  and  at  the  same  lime  easy  and  free.  Tlu?  execution 
is  in  all  respects  as  good  as  needs  be.  The  Author  modestly 
tells  us  in  the  opening  lines : 

*  I  have  no  genius*  Though  1  make  no  doubt,  t 
Sage  reader,  thou  wouldsi  soon  h^^ve  found  tint  out : 

1  ti  ll  thee,  lest  thou  waste  thy  precious  time 
Ir.  seeking  here  for  aught  but  sense  and  rhyme— 

Plain  common  sense,  but  no  ecstatic  feats, 

And  rhymes  at  least  as  gooil  as  Mister  Keates*.* 

The  Poem  consists  of  two  ‘  Parts,*  or  rather,  the  pampWet 
contains  two  poems,  lii  the  first,  the  Author  asftrts  his  po- 
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etical  and  his  political  creed.  ]llr.  Or.itor  Phillips,  and  ihc  Ke- 
vorend  Mr.  Maturio,  first  (*oine  in  for  a  aliure  of  his  ridicule. 
Lord  llyron  ia  then  coatmiiili'd  on  \%itii  more  of  the  appropriate 
severity  of  a  moralist,  than  ol  the  feeling  of  a  poet.  In  the 
feohli  st  piiHsai^e  ol  the  whede  poem,  the  PcM*t  t«  lU  ns  ilut  he  ad¬ 
mires  him,  *  blit  not  tlirimgh  thick  and  thin  f  that  the  ^  craz> 
*  \%iiiiderin(;  hoy*  is  not  fit  to  be  named  rvitn  iXlitton  ;  and  that 
the*  Scrivener’s  son  was  nobler  than  the  |»e»r.’  We  narndv 
])arti(*ipute  in  oar  .Author's  indittnation  at  hia  Lordship’s  atroci¬ 
ous  abuse  of  his  talenta,  anil  concede  that  as  a  poet  he  is  desti¬ 
tute  ol  moral  suldimily,  as  well  as  deficient  in  variety  ;  hut  it  is 
of  no  us«*  to  expose  oneself  to  the  imputation  of  being  uiiahlc 
to  appreciate  his  extraordinary  powers.  Wordsworth,  we 
strongly  suspect,  our  Satirist  has  not  read  ;  else,  whatever  per¬ 
versity  or  imhecility  he  liud  with  good  reason  charged  upon  the 
Author  of  ‘  'riie  K\cursit)n,’  he  would  never  have  characterized 
his  fancy  as  *  poor.*  (’oleridge  is  treated  as  slightingly. 

‘  Poor  Coleridge  !  lug  is  no  affected  rant, 
lie  lives  on  opium  and  he  studies  Kant ; 

Not  over  clear  at  first,  what  mortal  brain 
Opium  and  Kant  together  could  sustain  ? 

Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  arc  both  lair  subjects  of  satire  ; 
hut  the  worst  is,  that  satire,  even  when  it  has  n  fair  subject, 
is  but  rarely  just.  Lamentably  abortive  as  lins  proved  the 
splendid  proo.ise  aHorded  by  Coleridge’s  early  indications  of 
genius,  he  l:as  yet  produced  enough  both  in  qii.ility  and  in 
quantity,  to  entitle  him  to  rank  with  our  finest  lyric  poets ; 
pretensions  resting  upon  a  imirh  less  solid  basis  than  his,  have 
sufliced  to  Hihiul  many  names  into  the  Catalogue.  Besides, 
there  is  something  peculiarly  ungracious  in  wasting  ineffec¬ 
tual  satire  upon  n  man  of  real  genius,  whose  literary  character 
has  at  all  events  h<‘en  perfectly  inoHensive,  and  who  has  not 
lost  all  claim  to  respei  t  for  his  talents,  though  his  habits  may 
have  sunk  him  to  a  level  with  our  pity.  But  we  are  insensibly 
straying  into  unnecessary  discussions.  Of  Sotitlicy,  the  Writer 
siiys, 

•  He  is  a  poet  unconfined  by  nile 
Devised  in  Lukish  or  in  Cockney  scliool ; — 

He  is  a  piH't — tor  his  glancing  eye 

Takes  in  the  forms  of  earth,  and  air,  and  sky  : 

He,  still  at  home  where'er  he  takes  his  stand, 

Mid  Biscay’s  mountains  or  Arabia’s  sand. 

Calls  by  lus  magic  art  for  prince  or  peer, 

Moslem  or  Christian,  and  they  all  appear; 

He  too  can  paint,  as  well  as  \Vulter  ^ott, 

The  misty  valley  and  the  sunless  grot; 

And  Bykok's  sullen  muse  could  scarcely  mount 
Above  the  vengeance  of  the  injurctl  Count : 
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But  who  could  draw  Florinda  sod  and  fair. 

Her  matchless  love,  her  ho|>e  and  her  despair ! 

And  who,  O  who,  but  he  could  have  expressed 
The  deep  remorse  of  Roderick’s  noble  breast^ 

His  penances  bf  day,  his  prayer  by  night. 

His  bearing  and  his  war-cry  in  the  fight 
Yes,  Southey,  spite  of  all  thy  childish  tricks. 

Thy  laureate  odes,  and  cottage  politics ; 

Though  Jeffrey  quiz,  and  Kenipferhiiusen  praise, 

I  still  must  read,  and  still  must  love  thy  lays.’ — pp,  11  —12. 

Notes  are  a  most  impertinent  appendage  to  such  a  text, 
which  ought  not  to  require  the  qualifying  or  illustrating  |K>st- 
script,  to  set  the  reader  right.  We  omit  them,  therefore,  in  our 
extracts.  ^  The  Cockney  SeliooF  are  very  summarily  treated. 
Crabbe  is  thus  vindicateil  as  to  his  choice  of  subjects :  . 

*  None  but  a  hard  his  own  true  line  can  tell — 
lie  chooses  right  who  executes  it  well.* 

Campbell  is  characterised  as  ‘  great  in  every  thing  but  ease.* 
Moore — 

— ‘  for  a  song  where  wit  and  feeling  pour 

Tl)eir  mingled  streams,  there’s  not  a  Iwrd  like  Moore*’ 

•Ioanna  Haillie,  and  Felicia  Ilemans,  the  only  two  ladies 
who  are  admitted  to  write  verse  well,  bring  up  the  rear.  The 
Ueviews  are  then  adverted  to,  *  in  the  dual  number,’  our  Au¬ 
thor  being  imprudent  enough  to  let  all  the  regular  purveyors 
of  monthly  criticism  know,  that  ^  the  Edinburgh  and  (the) 
‘  Quarterly  are  the  only  ones  he  sees.*  We  dare  say  that  he 
will  take  a  |>eep  at  our  present  Number,  and  perhaps  he  will 
l>e  surprised  to  find  what  very  intelligent  criticism  occasionally 
appears  in  the  Eclectic  Review.  He  seems  to  have  a  very  just 
notion  of  the  obligations  the  Public  at'  large  are  under  to  the 
profession. 

*  I  own  I  dearly  like  a  new  Review, 

Whether  its  livery  be  drab  or  blue  : 

Books  now  are  made  so  long,  1  have  no  time 
To  read  the  tenth  of  either  prose  or  rhyme  : 

Books  now  are  sold  so  dear,  that  had  1  twice 
The  time  to  spare,  1  could  not  reach  the  price-— 

And  therefore  *tts  to  the  Reviews  1  owe 
Ninc-tentht  of  all  the  little  that  1  know* 

1  speak  of  those  inaccessible  cates,  „ 

Fine  quarto  travels,  with  fine  coloured  plates  ;  ,  ^ 

Where  tottering  icebergs  ’mid  the  current  glide. 

Or  black  dragoons  on  dromedaries  ride. 

And  w  hat,  for  instance,  but  by  the  Review, 
l>)iould  I  have  known  ot*  amiable  Loo-choo? 
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Loo-clioo,  where,  peaceful  as  the  li»lc  of  Palms, 

None  know  the  use  of  money  or  of  arms ; 

I  buy  them  not,  IhjI  Burrow  tells  me  all' 

From  Marco  Polo  down  to  Captain  Hall ; . 

1  buy  them  not — but  my  six  shillings  pay, 

And  sip  the  cream  of  twenty  in  a  day. 

*  Reviews  arc  useful  in  another  light, 

Wc  need  a  whipper-in  to  keep  all  right. 

By  we,  1  mean  we  poets,  wiio  are  apt. 

In  self-conceit  or  self-fonned  system  wra{>ped, 

If  fools,  to  shame  our  cral’t ;  it  wits,  to  waste 
The  |K)wcrs  God  gave,  and  spoil  the  public  taste. 

Thus  Jeffrey  did  liis  duty,  when  he  tore 
The  tinsel  from  the  harlot  Muse  of  Moore  ; 

Thus  wilt  he  do  his  duty,  should  be  nerve 
His  arm,  to  pay  what  Byron  s  crimes  deserve. 

*  But  as  to  politics — their  w  orth  is  less 
Than  the  thin  folios  of  tlie  daily  press  : 

Courier  and  Times,  however  they  may  grudge. 

Are  forced  to  give  the  facts  on  which  Uiey  judge ; 

While  the  Reviews,  by  stubborn  facts  oppressed. 

Remember  or  forget  wbot  suits  them  best. 

Both  are  mere  pleaders,  who,  to  serve  their  cause, 

Would  drop  an  incident,  or  strain  the  laws ; 

Blaekguanl  a  witness,  and  declare  he  lied. 

Because  his  story  helped  the  other  tide. 

Now  this  is  paltry,  and  since  such  their  tricks, 

1  look  to  neither  for  my  politics.'  pp.  21 — 23. 

Accordingly,  lie  takes  occasion  to  laugh  at  the  ‘  veiled  pro- 

*  phots  of  the  North,*  for  their  predictions  respecting  the  war 
in  Spain,  and  celebrates  the  jiraist's  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  But  after  ibis,  he  turns  rudely 
round  upon  Ministers,  and  adds  : 

‘  But  oh,  the  tragic  farce  that  then  ensued. 

By  Sidmoutli  half,  and  half  by  Watson  brewed; 

That  sleeveless  plot,  made  up  of  ra^  and  jags, 

Petitions,  speecnes,  pike-heads,  ana  green  bags. 

It  was  not  well— although  the  tale  was  shocking 
Of  three  lead  bullets  in  a  worsted  stocking—. 

To  let  the  bulwark  of  our  freedom  serve 
As  sacribce  to  Sidmoutli  s  treinbiiog  nerve. 

All  was  soon  blown— «uch  talcs  of  blood  and  fury 
Might  gull  the  Huu^,  but  not  a  London  Jury.’  p.  27. 

In  the  Second  Part,  the  Writer  assumes  a  graver  tone,  and 
after  asserting  the  transcendent  importance  o!  our  having,  vtheii 

•  business  fatigues,  and  pleasures  cease  to  please,'  a  hope  be- 
vond  the  grave,  proceeds  to  delineate  the  ditlcrcnt  styles  of 
preaching  nbicb  toutend  to  satisfy  the  in4uircr  as  to  the  way 
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of  safety.  Fii-sl,  liave  the  Presbyterian  Miaister^  Uie  ilia* 
ciple  of  Calvin  and  of  Knox,  niisr>*pivswXed  u«  a  preacher  of 
Necessity  iimliT  a  Christian  name.  •  Findinsf  tWnll,  of  course, 
with  the  teiuleiicy  of  bitch  preaching,  '  (he  case  is  plain/  he 
?ay*  : 

*  This  is  no  place  for  us,  and  vre  must  try  again. 

Now  to  yon  lofty  temple  let  us  haste,  ■  ‘  * 

The  very  rarlhenoii  of  civic  taste  ; 

It  must  be  north  the  while  ;  for  see  the  approaches 
Are  hllisiwith  pampered  steeda  and  gilded  coaches*  ' 

Hark  to  the  well*drilled  quire-— unlike  the  twang 
That  thrt>ugli  yon  vulgar  crowd  promiscuoua  rang. 

Squeeze  in — squeeze  in — and  let  us,  if  we  can. 

Hear  doctrine  suited  to  a  gentleman. 

Now  check  thy  tongue,  the  preacher’s  at  his  text, 

Bend  all  thy  soul,  and  hear  what  comelh  next  ; 

Think  not  the  ways  of  righteousness  are  hard, 

•*  Virtue,  sweet  virtue,  is  its  own  reward  ; 

**  Think  not  the  human  soul  to  ill  inclined, 

“  View  the  pure  softness  of  the  infant  mind  :  " 

**  Behold  how  generous  unsuspecting  youth 
**  Loves  the  fair  forms  of  honour  and  of  truth  : 

And  look  within — have  ye  not  understooil 
The  gentle  luxury  of  doing  good 
“  And  knowing  this,  can  ye,  I  say,  but  start 
“  At  those  who  say,  man  has  a  corrupt  heart  ? 

**  Flee  bad  example— follow  nature  still, 

'fhey  do  blaspheme  who  say  she  leads  to  ill. 

**  Avoid  extremes— tin  lies  in  them  alone, 

And  he  to  all  your  moderation  known  : 

“  Be  pure,*  be  kind,  for  piety  is  such  ; 

**  But  brethren,  be  not  righteous  over- mucli.*’ 

*  Well,  this  will  surely  do  :  for  this  is  clear. 

And  leaves  no  room  for  doubting  or  for  fear. 

'Phis  !  why,  I  knew  all  this  ;  and,  more,  of  old 
Head  it  in  (ireek,  but  only  better  told— 

And  though  it  were  great  ilato’s  self  that  spoke, 

I  would  maiutuiii  the  thing  is  all  a  jokt;. 

Nature  !  why  look  on  Tom  and  Jack  at  play— 

The  urchins  were  butbreechcHl  the  other  day— 

Jack  has  a  toy  which  Tom  desires  to  gain. 

And  therefore  takes  it— Fired  witJi  rage  and  pain, 

Jack  claims  his  right ;  and  so  the  little  dears 
Rattle  their  fists  about  eacii  other’s  ears. 

And  this  is  nature  !  Why  one  must  be  blind 
As  ignorance,  to  think  )icr  just  or  kind* 

I  tell  thee,  if  I  followx'd  nature’s  call, 

1  should  be  hanged  cre  Christmas — Umt  is  all.’  pp.  35 — 3G. 

‘  The  FIvangi'licals’  next  come  under  review,  as  nreaeliers, 
VoL.  X111.  N.  S.  TI 
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parlour* coure^iaurti,  and  public  apcakers.  Our  Cenaor  liiiiU 
that  *  aoiuc'  of  the  class  are  open  to  the  charge  of  worldly  mo¬ 
tives;  others,  he  charges  with  laying  little  stress 

*  On  justice,  charity,  and  holiness. 

Till  the  dock,  following  the  deceitful  bell, 

Uuns  to  the  very  pit  where  Baring  fell.' 

But  many  ^  of  each  class,'  he  admits  to  be,  ^  Scriptural  and 
‘  true.’ 

‘  Many,  called  fanatics,  are  deeply  read, 

And  while  they  're  warm  at  heart,  are  cool  of  head  : 

Many  of  those  who  trust  in  Christ  alone, 

Have  holiness,  not  merits  of  their  own; 

Work  as  if  works  were  all,  yctlmmble  too. 

Give  the  whole  praise  to  Him  to  whom  'tis  due.* 

The  remainder  of  the  Poem  is  occupied  with  the  delineation 
of  the  ‘  Vicar  of  Hartley,’  a  sort  of  counterpart  to  the  Velvet 
Cushion  Bcclor.  The  Author  now  lays  down  the  character  of 
a  satirist,  and  we  like  him  all  the  better  for  the  change  of  dres^. 
There  is  some  very  pleasing  poetry  in  this  part,  and  some  very 
•xcellent  sentiment. 

‘  Just  once  a  year — when  summer  days  are  long. 

When  town  is  empty,  and  the  moors  are  throng — 

Just  once  a  year,  1  break  the  chains  that  bind 
For  nine  long  months  my  body  and  my  mind. 

And  Hy.  with  eager  pleasure,  to  unbend 
In  the  mild  converse  ot  one  humble  friend. 

He  was  not  humble  twenty  yealrs  ago. 

When  side  by  side  we  struggled  friend  and  foe  ; 

When  side  b\  side  wc  took  our  first  degrees. 

The  boa^t  of  Jolmians  he,  and  1  of  Caius  *. 

Then,  as  he  lay  upi>n  his  truckle  bed, 

Imaginary  mitres  graced  his  head  ; 

Or  French  Savans  in  Haltering  vision  cainc. 

To  hail  the  owner  of  his  mighty  name. 

How  would  he  then  have  scorned  the  fate  that  now 
Shed<  such  contentment  on  his  placid  brow  ; 

How  turned  with  loathing  from  his  humble  lot. 

In  that  lone  vale  forgetting  and  forgot. 

And  yet  be  loves  it  now— for  all  his  care. 

And  all  the  objects  of  his  love  are  there  : 

His  is  yon  white  washed  house  with  trees  before, 

And  his  the  babes  that  pltfy  around  the  door ; 

His  i»  the  church,  whose  high  but  ruined  tower. 

Is  decked  with  ivy,  and* each  brighter  Hower;  ' 

And  his  the  dock,  who  come  from  vale  and  hdl. 

On  Siibbath -days  that  house  of  prayer  to  fill. 

*  Tlie  Hilly  stops :  and  there  expectant  stand 
rile  Vicar  and  his  wife  with  open  hand, 
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Co^nmon  Seme, 

And  looks  of  cordial  love,  that  soero  to  saj, 

We*re  glad  you've  come,  and  hope  you  mean  to  stay. 

The  evening  scarce  suffices  us  to  hear 
On  cither  tide  the  happenings  of  the  year— 

How  Jack  my  ffodson,  to  his  Sire’s  surprise. 

Has  gained  at  Winchester  the  Latin  prize  ; 

How  the  rude  Squire  has  ceased  to  drink  and  swear. 

And  comes  to  church,  and  kneels  when  he  it  there  : 

How  well  the  Sunday  school  succeeds,  and  how 
The  girls  all  curtsey,  and  the  boyi  all  bow  : 

How  rarely  'tis  the  Gainekee|>er  can  tell 
He  found  a  )>oacher  skulking  on  the  fell  : 

How  drinking  bouts  and  boxini'  matches  cease, 

And  some  old  saints  have  died  in  faith  and  peace. 

So  pass  the  evening  hours  ; — and,  pleased  to  hear, 

The  toils  and  triumphs  of  n  friend  so  dear, 

1  go  to  rest  ;  but  promise  to  attend 

Next  morn  the  parish -progress  of  my  friend.'  pp.  39^il« 

The  first  pastoral  visit  is  to  the  Widow  Thompson,  ‘  poor, 
*  decrepid,  blind.* 

‘  She  knew  the  very  step  of  him,  whose  voice 
Had  taught  her  'mid  her  sorroM's  to  rejoice! 

And  those  wan  features,  as  he  took  her  hand, 

Showed  joy  that  worldlings  cannot  understand — 

A  trust  in  him  who  has  the  power  to  save— 

A  hope  that  fearless  looks  beyond  the  grave. 

*  Then  held  she  converse  of  her  hopes  and  fears,  ■ 

Hefitting  Christlaus  in  a  vale  of  tears. 

Not  hers  the  cant  of  those,  whose  vulgar  slang 
Is  (sreek  to  all  who  are  not  of  the  gang ; 

Not  her’s  the  lights  by  pride  and  passion  bred 
From  the  det^p  quagmires  of  a  muddy  head  : 

Not  her’s  the  fool-born  jest  and  stifled  sigh 
With  which  Philosophers  prepare  to  die— 

Her  talk  was  lof\y,  yet  'twns  humble  too  ; 

How  much  she  had  to  hope,  how  much  to  do— 

How  little  she  had  done,  how  much  remained 
I'o  do.  before  the  victory  was  gained — 

'fo  run,  to  fight,  to  wrestle,  to  endure. 

To  make  her  calling  and  election  sure. 

She  spoke  with  gratitude  of  trials  past, 

And  calmly  dared  anticipate  the  last  t 

She,  when  by  care  o'erwnelmed,  by  doubts  diitre^sM, 

Looked  to  the  cross  for  peace,  to  Heaven  for  rest  { 

And  confidence  in  him  who  cannot  lie. 

Had  mode  her  patience  strong,  her  courage  high. 

**  Well,”  said  I,  **  dashing  off  a  single  tear, 

“  ’Tis  surely  good  for  us  to  hate  been  here : 
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Such  lively  taiih,  such  patient  hope  to  see. 
Dues  more  than  tomes  of  Dutch  divinity — 
Not  fur  the  world  the^^^  visits  would  1  miss, 

If  ull  your  bick'iist  C4>st‘s  be  like  this." 

“  Like  tiiis  !  1  would  they  were.'  pp.  43 — 45. 
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Ml.  A  mini  h.is  in  thc|»rc^>i»;  a  Trca- 
ii  «'  on  ili(>  Aiiitiii rAtioii*  ui  Kood,  «nd 
l  ultn.iry  ^*olM^ll^;  exhitiiiin;^  Ihc  fiau« 
(iiilvMit  h  tetir.iti(iii>  of  Un  ad,  wine, 
luri,  tru,  tOlFr#*,  Cretflk,  a|MnlUO()!i  It- 
i|uoi.',  ihi'tsf.  uia»Uic<i,  viuegacr,  vlivc 
oil,  ttml.  i't  unaiy,  aiwi  oClier  articles 
I'liiployMi  111  doiiirstic  ccoiKiiny,  anti  the 
UK  tliiMU  ut  dritM*iiu^  them.  The  work 
Mill  toMii  oiii*  \i  I.  I  «iiio.  tMiiitamiiht  up. 
waid^.ul  .iU)  p.ijscf  nod  will  bn  |l«hll^k«d 
t  ally  III  xt  uioiilh. 

e»ii  tlir  lirst  of  Fehrunry  will  b«^  pul»- 
li^!u'(l,  i'uit  I.  of  Iiliistratiun«  of  Until* 
loas:  .1  MT  v%  o!  |<ui traits  uf  ocUbrattd 
tnlitii  al  umi  l.irrary  cllaractJer^,  impoK. 
tom  aii'l  riitliu%:n«t»,  alludeil  to  by  butler 

III  III’.  Ilinlilii.t - ami  ndafilid  lo  tbv  il- 

iu^Uatoiii  of  iiiiy  Svo.  or  4(u.  t dit toil  of 
that  Mork.  K.iiijf aved  by  .Mr.  i'uoprr, 
Iront  thn  nitol  nuilirotir  oii.'inab.  To 
l>c  CO  opli'tftt  111  'r,Mi  e4‘'l>  Farl 

<  iintaitiiii;  six  I*Oiti;uix. 

(*oHii*H  now  work,  on  the  .td- 
M'•M^^tl .atioM  i>{  (‘rtiiiiial  JonIo**  in  I’.wjf. 

!  Mill.  .iii«i  on  the  Spirit  ot  like  British 
i  oniiiitiiiio  i,  priiuin;;  lu  8\o, 

'Tlir  Kov.  11.  .1.  .\u.tt:ii  is  printing  .t 
'ontrir  of"  St  iinoiis  on  the  bxik  of 

»  •'  ii»r«  s 

Mtiiioim  oi"  tlio  l.atc  Richard  Tx)»cl 
J  il,i  wtiitl,,  I’vj.  partly  wriiicn  by  hini- 
'  li.  .ml  lontiiund  by  hi«  tlaugou-r, 
M.iita  r.*i;;twoih.  Will  shurlly  appear 
1^  iito  S»o.  voliinics. 

"I  he  IJr\.  11.  .1.  I'odd  will  icon  |>tib- 
ll•^^  Memoirs  (d  Hr.  Walton,  bi>h«.p  ol" 
<  !«  xtti,  .10  I  rtlitor  ol  the  London  B'blia 
I’lilt  .r'**Ma,  with  import  inr  iioticet  of  hnr 
•  ••.ulMilors  in  th.it  illii5tnuns  wotk  ;  also 
.1  d«sCii|<toii  ol  .o.rcr.tl  Greek  Inblical 
riiamiM  1  iptu,  U*  ly  tinnijihl  from  the 
1  .i^t.  noil  di  pixstted  in  th«  library  at 
i  .imh'ii h  p  il.ifc. 

.1.  b  Ki.orr,  L'ti-  has  in  the  prp»>, 
III  royul  fpi.ii'tti,  a  Journal  of  a  Toiir 
thoMi^h  jmri  •!'  the  snowy  range  of  tha 
il  louUya  .Mountains,  nml  to  the  sonrm 
or  I  he  rivers  Jrmina  atol  (Jaii^*s,  in 
I  ‘»i  j. 


Dariion  Turner,  Eiq.  is  prt‘parinp  for 
publication  his  Tour  tbrongli'  NortnaudT. 
to  be  illustratetl  by  numerous  etcliinjcs 
of  Aiiitk|nitHni  and  r>thcr  interesting  snl>. 
3<cts,  by  Mrs.  "I  timer  an<l  IXiughters. 

The  RcV.  T.  F.  Itrbdin  has  in  the 
pce>s,  a  vointnc  of  StrmonK,  dowtrinal 
an«l  practical,  preaclietl  at  Quelec, 
Kiiifslreel,  Fittrt»y,  and  Broinpton 
Chapel*. 

The  Ktrv.  I)r.  Povah  will  ttoon  publish, 
in  8vo.  Sermon:*  on  the  principal  Festi- 
\aU  of  the  Chtirci)  of  Kngland. 

l>r.  J.  Barclay  wdl  st>on  publish,  rut 
Inquiry  into  Opin.ons,  ancii-nt  and  nio. 
dent,  ciNirerning  L<te  and  Urit.itii/atiiat. 

.Mr.  S.  F.  Gray  has  in  tlic  press,  in 
two  hvu.  \«ji nines,  a  Natnr.il  Arr.ingc* 
nient  of  Btili'h  Plants,  accortlmg  to 
thfiv  niniiial  R»  UIumis  ;  prt  cetleil  by  nii 
Inirotlncliuii  to  Botany,  with  illustrative 
t4.urcs 

M.  G  Moll  eu's  rraveU  to  the  Sonro  s 
of  the  S*  nej;iil  and  tLimbia,  are  piinting 
ill  a  4to.  volume,  with  plates. 

The  K«v.  0>rQt:liua  GriHsn  Inis  in  the 
p.nst,  tiie  InstiliiUs  of  NaUoiial  I  lie- 
i>lo^y,  the  Cloi'tiaii  Ucligion,  ami  Moral 
Pbilosopliy. 

In  the  press,  TrnveU  in  Italy,  Grrtvr, 
&nd  the  Lui'aii  Uland'i,  in  a  series  of 
I  elters, de'.cnpiiteut  .Manners,  Sci  nery, 
and  the  tine  .\its  B.  li.  SV.  Will.ano, 
III  *  voU.  Svo.  With  nuiiierou> 
Kii^.iiat  ings. 

In  the  pi»  SH,  Travels  in  the  North  of 
Grnnany,  dvsc'iibing  the  picstut  siutc 
uf  tile  social  ami  (>olil>c.tl  institutions, 
the  a^nculiure,  inauttiak  tiir*  coin* 
mere.,  i*t!ucatiuii,  art.^,  amt  luaiinci s  of 
that  conniry;  partic*il.irly  the  Kmg* 
dt>in  of  llainivtw.  Hy  ’l‘tK>inaS  iiodgskiu, 
E'<q.  in  ‘2  voU  Svii. 

Also,  Spei  imrim  of  the  Livin;;  British 
Poets,  with  Umgrapincal  Notices,  and 
Critical  R«marks.  By  the  K»  v.  (Jeoige 
('roly,  A.  M.  aulh  ,r  of  **  i'uri*,”  a 
Poem,  kc. 

Also,  Private  Corresponikin'e  of  l>.ivid 
llniiic,  the  Histori’.in,  with  the  Couutfvs 
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tU*  the  Marcbiuueft  de  Bar* 

ini.i  u»f,  J.  J.  K(ju>»fan,  anJ  iHhrr  dis- 
pirs«*ii«,  l>rtwpeii  the  years 
jT6i>aiul  1T"6,  now  rtr*i  published  troin 
the  onu:  iiaU,  4tu. 

5^  The  appenrancr  of  this  work  hss 
hern  delayed,  in  «»rdcr  to  allow  time  for 
(.htsinmz  ^<Mlle  btti^rapliicul  porticiilars 
rrspeetm^  the  writers.  It  will  certainly 
appear  early  in  1820. 

Prim  e  MaximilinirH  TrarcN  la  Brazil, 
dnrni|;  the  years  I8i5,  IHIG,  aud  IBl". 
llaiui>omely  punted  in  4tu.  with  ntapt, 
and  nnnmrojis  engiarinus.— This  work 
will  he  tuunti  to  be  one  of  the  nutst  itn* 
(xirtant  that  has  yet  ap|»earcd  rcs|)cctiug 
this  interesting,  hut  hitlierto  imi>erfcctly 
ViHiwrn  eunntry.  It  may  tor  the  prest-iU 
sutiicc  to  state,  that  the  Prince  lias  ex* 
smined  the  totally  unknown  regions 
along  the  Kust  Coast  of  llra/il,  bitwcxtu 
the  l3th  aud  ^'dd  decrees  of  SouUi  La> 
titnje,  winch  had  iKit  yet  been  pcoe* 
tinted  into  by  any  tiaveller,  with  a 
scieniitic  view,  and  (hat  with  his  nnine* 
runs  and  inipoitant  zoological  ubsciva* 
lions,  he  has  connected  the.  ipost  pani* 
enlar  and  inteie'ting  ivtiiatks  on  the 
nalore  of  (lu*  country^  aud  the  uiuuiurs 
of  the  inliatntants. 


Tiai'wls  lu  the  SuniViW  of  ike  Senegal 
and  OainUia,  unJcrUkcii  by  wniwr  of  tbe 
rrench  (lOveinment,  and  ircdoniied  in 
iStd,  by  M.  1).  Moliito.  Kdilrd  by  T, 
K.  Bowtlich,  Ksq.  author  of  the  History 
of  the  MisS’on  to  Ashaotre,  I  vol.  4Ui. 
with  a  iVlap  of  the  Kuuie,  ami  aeseral 
Eiigiaving.s. 

The  Hermit  in  Lomion  i  or  Sketches 
of  English  Maimers,  VeU.  IV.  .ami  V. 

In  the  press,  and  will  be  pubkdied  in 
February,  an  lii<|niiy  on  tl»e  Uuty  of 
Christians  respecting  \Var»  iucludiiif  an 
Kxatninalioii  ot  the  Priin  iple  of  Praoc 
Socielie>.  Uy  iMr.  duhn  Shepard, 
author  ot  **  Lriirn  drsciiptife  of  a  Tom 
in  Ibid.*' 

In  the  pros',  A  Mtdher’s  Journal  dwr 
((tg  Ibc  hist  (Ihieasof  her  Daughter,  with 
a  Preface  by  Miss  Jane  Tayhir. 

In  the  piews,  Sunday  .School  SkelelM  '  ; 
a  memoir  dvacnpiive  of  lha  benign  ope* 
ration  of  those  institutiuua. 

Pi epai mg  for  the  prea'^The  Unknown 
IhiiH'UK.  By  Saiah  lUnou,  author  ot 
**  Village  Conversations  nr  ikv  Vicar's 
Fire-side,  and  of  **  Tha  Tempie  ot 
'I'ruth,"  a  Poem. 


Ahi.  XVI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


■  locaapfiv, 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life,  Character,  and 
Wtiting^  of  I  lie  Baroness  de  StaeLHol* 
deal.  By  M.sdame  Ne«:k(‘r  de  Saussure. 
I'raii'lated  from  llie  French,  With  a 
Wautifnl  Puitruit,  engraved  by  Scriveii. 
il\o.  I'Js. 

AlheiiT  Oxonit  nsps ;  the  history  of 
all  the  writeisand  bishops  who  have  bad 
tin  II  iHlucation  in  tl»e  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  fiom  the  year  1  jOO.  To  which  is 
added.  Fasti  Uxunieuses,  or,  the  annals 
(if  the  kaid  loiiv«*rsity.  First  written  by 
A.  .\’\Vo«id,  .VI.  A.  ol  .Mrrtoii  Cohere,  an.l 
now  very  eun-ider.'ib  y  an^'inenled^  oi 
text  and  notts,  by  Philip  Uli-s,  pillow  of 
St.  John's  Colh'ge.  Oxfoid.  Very  hainl- 
S'liiiely  and  closely  pnuUxI  in  I'idniimH, 
in  4  toU.  royal  4to.  with  cuuiplete  In¬ 
dex*  s.  1^1.  l5s. 

llie  lafe^  DeMla,  an<l  Opinioiis,  of  Dr. 
Mariiii  Luther:  hiilhlully  traiiklaii  d 
from  the  Geraiau  of  John  Frdierick 
Will  Mill  FL«w!ier,  Su|icriDlendant  at 
ripsiirv  in  Sixoiiy,  uiin  an  Appendix, 
b>  l••hl?  K*‘il/.  l2mo.  [Amcricar.J 


KOOCATlUltk 

Th«-F..«kdale  Herd  Boy,  a  Scottish  tair 
for  youth,  by  Mrs.  Blaohford,  with  aa 
elegant  Frontispiece.  Ibiiio.  hi,  bound. 

Tlie  History  of  Kritauii.ciis  and  hU 
Sister  Octavia  ;  a  story  Ironi  the  Roman 
History.  By  Miss  Sandhaiu,  aMihor  of 
the  *'  Twin  S.stera.*'  With  an  elagant 
Frontispiece.  PJmu.  6s.  bound. 

.Stories  from  the  History  of  Franca  \ 
written  in  the  same  xlyle  as  Stories  from 
tin*  Knglish  History.  -Js.  6d.  hnif.bd. 

Nina,  an  Icelandic  Tale.  By  tha  au- 
tlmrol  “  .ilways  Happy,*'  Acr. is.  btbd. 

Scitit's  III  Axiaj  for  the  lowtruclion 
and  anoi'eiueiii  ui  little  Tarry  .at- Uonm 
'I'raveller*.  With  84  Eugravings.  4s. 
plaii).  and  6*.  colour  d,  half-bound. 

A  th  w  edition  oi  the  kUiropoan 
.Seen  s,  of  which  4OOO  base  been  suM,  ii 
ready  for  delivery,  onJ.  iUo  Sciaow  jii 
Africa  is  in  p4e|*aratiot>. 

Storii  s  from  MiMlmi  History  ^  ckrn 
tjolwgicaliy  arranged  from  the  death  ol 
Charie.uagiie  to  the  t»altlc  ot  Wateiloo. 
i>y  tlic  author  of  "  True  Stories  from 


Ltinl  of  If^orA*#  rerentiy  publi^heci. 


Aii^iriil  lli.>U>iy/'  mul  olb<*r  <r$tr«*ine(l 
vorks  for  yuun^  inniplc.  3  volt.  IStuo. 

6d.  l••U•lK)uod. 

Sl«>rict  ktitvled  fioni  the  llittory  of 
t  ttri  Or,  lur  Chtlilr*  n.  Uy  Mi^t  i.twieiK'e, 
oi  tt<iiracr«'«  6il.  li.«if«l>ouu<l. 

Wa<*^liuM«  to  (joidstnit  li*s 

thi'itlgi-d  History  of  (Jrcrff*- ; 
lor  the  ii9«  tii  s<'li«M;>y  mi  ]  p.iriiCulAi  Iv 
apidicahie  troin  thi-  uiiiiuteiuss  ol  th«'ir 
subtil  Vision,  tuthose  M'lumis  in  whi^  h  ilic 
pu|iiisare  ariaiiged  iii  cla<tM*s,  arrordiiig 
to  the  national  plan  ot  instruction. 

6il.  bouinU 

Gu.uaaron  *s  (l*rofc«tor  Italian) 
Cooip.iiiiuii  to  his  Italian  Itranimar, 
being  a  strht  tiun  from  t  ne  iiio^t  approved, 
n<>«et%  coiii'^lici,  and  tragedies  in  tiic 
Italian  Lan^u.igr.  With  lutct  by  Mr. 
Ctuazxaroiii.  l*2uio. 

(jraujaiatical  Storiev  in  the  Latin 
and  F.nghtb  Laie^ua^es,  arranged  by 
James  Ross,  LL.Ih  3s.  bd.  b«>uiid. 

The  English  I'riiner  ;  or,  F  rst  B  loW 
for  ChilUivn  :  annnxrHl  on  a  in.w  phn, 
tuch  av  caiiiiut  la:l  to  delight  as  wrcil  as 
instruct  young  chil.nvn  in  ihc  fust  ele* 
nuiitt  ot  reading  and  •iadiing.  Hy  ihe 
Rev.  '1'.  C'iatk.  lliuNtiai<‘<l  by  npwaids 
of  one  huiHiieil  «ooil  engravings.  6d. 

The  National  Header  ;  cunsi»tiiig  of 
easy  l.r^HHls  m  History,  CLsigiaphy , 
IsToirraphVt  Mythology,  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  dsc.  Tlie  whole  aj ranged  on  a  ueu 
plan,  aiiil  illiistrmtid  hy  i.earlv  one  Iitin* 
itrud  engravings,  being  a  Stquel  to  the 
National  S|>elliiig.  Uy  the  llcv.  T.  Claik. 
3t. 

Introduction  to  the  Writing  o.^  laitiii 
l’.vwri\v«;  ointaining  cosy  Exercisis  on 
all  tha  drcliiialilr,  iviih  eopiously  ar- 
iang»-d  lists  of  the  iiuh  riinnhle,  parts  of 
•|tecch  ;  nn  a  plan  which  cannot  pos> 
s.hly  fad  to  secure  to  the  pupil  a  tluwough 
uiaiei standing  of  the  principl.  s  of  gram* 
mar,  hy  a  gradual  d»*veiopemeiit  of  the 
Rules,  in  a  wries  of  exampli  s  slrctly 
appropriate,  and  purely  classitMl.  The 
radical  Liiltn  is  inleilined  tiuutighont, 
to  prevrnl  llie  luvessity  ol  any  relcreqce, 
aacept  to  tha  graiuinar  ;  aiHl  the  wholo 
so  varuHli  that  most  ot  tlie  trailing  verbs 
in  the  Unguagr  un*  nilruduci'il  under 
their  rcspevtive  roojtigations.  .Adapted 
to  Ihe  Eton  graounar.  )’>y  J.  Mitchell, 
Is.  6d.  half-^tiral. 

The  Flrments  of  Ceoyraphy  and 
(  hronology.  3s.  M.  bound  in  rt*d. 


•  ; 


UlSTOBY. 

Viiidicitp  Hiberni or  Ireland  Vin¬ 
dicated.  An  atti  mpi  to  develop  and  ex* 
p  ise  a  few  of  tiie  mu  iifariou^  errmi  and 
tiilreiioods  respecting  IrchoMl  in  the  his. 
toiies  of  M  ly.  Temple,  Whilelot'k,  Bor- 
tase,  Kushworih,  Clrieiiion,  Cox,  Carte, 
l^'l.ind,  Warner,  Macanley,  Hnitie,  aud 
others;  paiiicnlarly  in  Ihe  ligendary 
tales  of  the  conspiracy  and  pretcndnl 
massacre  of  1641  ;  by  .M.  Carey,  hvo, 
los  [  Amt  r.ran.j 

History  of  the  United  States  before 
the  Revolution,  with  some  Account  of 
the  Aborigines.  Uy  Ezekiel  Sandford. 
8vu.  1  4s.  fAuiertcan.] 

MEDICINE. 

A  rieticral  .Analytical  Index  to  tha 
London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal, 
Volf.  I.  to  XL.,  Indus  ve,  Bro.  II.  Is. 

A  Complete  System  of  Dviinestic  Me* 
dicini ,  for  the  use  of  Families;  with  in¬ 
structions  for  the  a|tplication  of  Herbs 
to  the  cure  of  all  diseases  incident  to 
mankind.  .\iraiiee«l  in  aipiiah«  tical  or¬ 
der,  under  the  iieads  of  those  disorders 
they'  aic  inteiuh'tl  to  cure;  wnh  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  practict;  of  physic  l>y  herbs, 
foiinmg  a  compaiiton  to  ('u!pejt|K'r*s 
Herbal.  Hy  J.  Ingle.  liiiio.  4s.  bd. 

Facts  ami  Obs«*rvalioiison  Liver  Com¬ 
plaints  ;  demonstrating  the  various  and 
extraisivc  ilr-urders  ot  Ihe  constitulioi) 
which  originate  from  this  sonrc*e,  and 
prescribing  a  new  and  suceessful  ino  lv 
of  trealnient.  Hy  John  Faithiiorn,  M.D. 
Fourth  Cilit.  coiisiderahly  mUrged.  Svo. 

OliM  rvat.ons  on  the  Ustr  and  .Abuse  nf 
Mcreuiial  Medicine  in  v.nious  diseases. 
By  J  .lines  Ilaniilteu,  Jnii.  .Al.D.  Fcl- 
luvk  of  the  Royal  Colle»;e  of  IMiysiciaus, 
and  Pruftssur  ot  .Nlidwifcry  in  the  Uiii- 
vcr»ity  of  Kdinhurgh.  Svo.  ‘is.  Od, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

France  as  ii  is  ;  not  Lady  Morgan’s 
France.  Hy  Willi.vin  Playfair,  author  of 
Political  Portrait'!,  in  this  new  aTa.  2 
Viils.  Svo.  11.  4s. 

Ciiticisnis  on  the  Bar;  inclu.I.ng 
Sfrieturo  on  liie  princip.il  r«»misel  prac¬ 
tising  in  tlie  roortH  of  King’s  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  Chancery,  ae.d  Excht- 
qncT.  Hy  .Amiens  Cnria».  12ino.  6s. 

Hadir.il  Uelonn.  In  Five  Dialofaes. 
r2mo.  3d.,  or  2s.  <W.  a  dozen.  * 

A  Letter  to  the  Hisliop  of  St.  DavkPs, 
orca-itmed  hv  his  lionlshijr’s  iniseonrrp- 
ticiis  and  iT*‘srepn's<  ntatioiis  of  a  pani^ 


LUi  of  ff  orki  recentlif  Publiiked, 


phU*t  i»utitlnl,  **  R»fl»  cllon*  i'oncrrning 
the  t’»pedieu«  y  of  a  cooiii'il  of  the 
('hutch  ut  K#Kiaud  aiitl  the  Church  of 
Home  be-u|[  holtlrn,  6lc.*’  Hy  Samuel 
\Vi»,  A.M.  F.K.  aiitl  A.H.  Vicar  of  Si. 
Uariho.oiuew  the  l.tfa.  Loudon,  Bvo.  3a. 

Chitrac(erii>tic  Sketches  of  ilte  Loafer 
Orders  ol  the  Uiitisti  Meiropoli*.  coii- 
of  (illy ‘lour  coloorerl  plait's. 
Dy  T.  KowlaOiJH>u.  liiteuded  to  form  a 
c>>uipauioii  to  l.eiKh*f  New  Picture  u( 
Loiuloo.  IBuio.  Is.  half-bouuU. 

rHYSIOlOCY. 

Lssaya  on  Phrenology ;  or,  au  in* 
quiry  into  the  piiiK'iptes  and  utility  of 
the  system  of  Drs.  (Jail  and  Spurzheiiii, 
and  into  the  olijeciiuns  made  agai>ist  it. 
Ity  George  ('ointx'.  bvo.  Ws. 

Sound  MintI;  or,  t.'oiitrihutlons  to 
the  natural  hiiitory  aii«l  physiology  of 
tiic  human  iiitcllet't.  By  John  11  i»lain, 
M.I).  L;ite  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cum- 
bridge  ;  formerly  PreMilenl  of  the 
Koyal  .Medical,  Natuial  History,  and 
C-hemical  Societiis  of  LJinburgli.  8vo. 
T<. 

TtlEOLOCY. 

A  Vindication  of  our  oiilhori/ed 
Translation  and  Translators  of  the 
Bible ;  and  of  precerling  Lnglish  vci- 
kiuiis  authuritaiirely  commended  to  the 
uotlce  of  tho!i«  translalorM;  occa\ioued 
by  certain  ohiections  made  hy  Mr. 
Jolin  Bellamy  in  his  late  translation  of 
the  book  of  Genesis,  and  by  Sir  Janies 
liland  Btirge.s,  in  his  reasons  in  lavour 
of  a  new  transl.itiou  t>f  the  holy  scrip¬ 
tures.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  John  Totld, 
M.A.  F.S.  A.  Chaplain  in  OiUinary  to 
his  Majesty,  and  Keeper  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury’s  Records.  Svo.  6s. 

A  New  Plan  for  Social  and  Domestic 
Worship,  wherein  ail  who  lotre  the 
Gospel  may  unite  •together  with  the 
Feasts  and  Fasts  of  the  Kstabliiihect 
Church.  By  the  Rev.  William  .Smith, 
M.A.  .Author  of  the  Domestic  Altar, 
Ac.  bvo. 

A  conipemlinui  History  of  the  Jews, 
j>ecaliarly  calculated  for  the  use  of 
schools  aod  young  persons.  By  John 
Uigland.  4h.  6<1. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  called 
Psalms  of  Degrees  :  in  which,  among 
cnaoy  other  valuable  diHCOurses  on  indi¬ 
vidual,  household,  an«l  civil  alT.iirs,  the 
:<cri plural  d'lctriue  respecting  the  di¬ 
vinely  in«titut4-d  and  ho:i  »rable  estate 
of  matrimony  is  explained  and  defend- 
<'d,  against  the  |K>pish  perTer»ion  of 


ent'orci  d  celibacy,  mooAsiio  vows, 
orders,  &.C.  Ike.  By  that  inrmonUe 
champion  of  the  rt'formation,  Martin 
Lutht-r.  To  which  is  prrftaed  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Knglish  monasteries,  ami 
of  thtir  suppress  oti  by  acts  passed 
through  both  Houses  of  Parlmineut 
during  the  reign  af  Henry  VIII.  8vo. 
10s 

SeriiuNis  on  Practical  Subjects  (  by 
W.  Barlass,  Minister  of  the  Guapel : 
with  the  corrrs|)ondenoe  between  the 
author  and  the  Rev.  John  Newtoii,  late 
Rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  Lorn- 
bard-slrect,  London,  never  before  pub- 
lishttl  ;  and  a  biographical  sketch  of 
the  Author  pretiserl,  by  Peter  W’dson, 
LL  I).  and  Piofe*>sor  of  Litnguagrs  in 
Columbia  College,  New  York.  Svo.  14». 
[American.] 

l)iscuuii>ea  on  several  Subjects.  Ry 
Samuel  Seabury,  D.D.  9  vols.  Svo.  16s. 
[.\iiierican.) 

Kiiulaiid'ii  MrmorinI  ;  the  8ub*tance 
of  a  Sermon  pn  achcrl  at  Grove  Chapel, 
Camlier  Well,  Nov.  5  1819.  on  the  spirit 
of  Ptificry,  au  l  the  crying  sins  of  the 
present  times  By  Jox'ph  lr<>ns.  Is.  6d. 

The  Christianity  ol  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  imprrgiiahle  and  im|>eri«bahle  : 
an  aildress  occasiiHied  hy  the  tiial  of 
Mr.  Richard  Cailile.  By  John  ICvan.'*. 
LL.D.  Is. 

The  best  means  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  AntiiuMuianiNin :  a  S^mnn 
preached  bt'fore  the  associaTed  Minis* 
tern,  erlucatcd  at  Huxton.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Hoo|>er,  A.M.  la.  6d. 

A  Sci'iiion  pr^'achixl  at  the  anim.il 
assembly  of  the  Ministers,  edueated  at 
Homt'rtin  academy,  and  other  friend* 
to  that  liistituiiuo.  By  the  Rev.  Wi 
Chaplin.  Is. 

Sermons,  preached  at  the  CnthcdrnI 
Church  of  Worcester.  By  the  late 
Rev.  James  StiltingAt-et,  A.M.  Preben¬ 
dary  of  Worcester,  and  fonnerly  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford.  Svo.  14s. 

Hymns  and  Poems,  doctrinal  and 
experimental,  on  a  variety  of  subjects; 
dcsigmxl  for  those  who  know  the  plague 
of  their  own  heart,  and  are  fully  per¬ 
suaded  that  salvation  is  entirely  of 
gmce.  Ry  Diniel  Herbert,  of  Sudbury. 
2  vols,  18ino.  7s. 

TaAVBLs  AMD  Torouaruv. 

The  Picture  of  England  ;  or  historical 
and  descriptive  delineaiion*  of  the 
most  curious  works  of  iiatur«5  and  art 
in  each  county:  calculated  as  an  agree¬ 
able  companion  to  the  touriat,  or  a 


iA$t  of  B'orlri  rH^niiy  Puhliikod. 


t:knm  book  lor  tki*  ttiKkttt.  B?  J.  K. 
Ilr^vrr,  Author  of  th«  Introduction  to 
t.Mt  B«*aut’*es  of  K.ii;;lnnd,  *.  I  Mitt- 
traird  by  *159  en^vings.  2  volv  l^mo« 
It.  A«. 

An  fiiftor  cal  and  r>ci>cii(>tt\e  View  of 
tH«!  I*.«r'«h  of  Moiikwt'atfiiouth  and 
U'ttarnioutK,  aud  Iht*  port  and 
borotif  h  of  Suiidt  rLital ;  <'<Hnprt»'ng  an 
itivtor it’ll  acconnt  of  ihfir  oiigin  and 
pntt'VH  fctate,  a  detch|>t«oii  of  iht*  piib> 
lie  buiMtnga,  ke.  Hy  Oettrgo  li.irini  t. 
Embrll’»hrd  with  a  plan,  and  fiTc 
highly  Booh'd  Migrarmp*.  8vo.  Idt. 

Note*  nn  Afrira,  parto^ilarly  tho«c 
Varta  b«twrro  Cape  Vird  and  the 
Kivrr  Congo  t  ('ontaining  akrirhes  of 
tlir  ge«>sraphi(’al  sitoatinna,  the  man- 
nert  and  rNutcMoB,  the  trade,  comoietre, 
and  nianufitcliirt «,  and  the  government 
and 'policy  oi  the  vaitotis  nations  in  Ihia 
fVtennte  tiart  ;  alwi  a  «iew  of  their 
« -jpahilitiesk  for  the  rrc«  ption  of  civil  za* 
tMHi;  with  hints  tor  the  iii«  litant  oti  of 
the  wlioie  African  popnlattoii.  Hy  f*. 
A,  Kolieitsoii,  K»(|.  of  Liverp4)ol.~- 
Wiih  nn  appendix  contntning  a  com* 
pendiuus  aceonnt  of  the  t**ipe  of  Ctood 
Hope,  its  piodnctionv  and  ref4»uTM*a  ; 
to  wh»ch  it  added  a  variety  of  inipoi  - 
taut  infoitnation,  very  nerctnary  to  he 
known  by  all  pardons  a  boot  to  emigrate 
to  that  colony.  8vo.  13x. 

.A  Dexenption  of  the  Western  Islamis 
of  Scotland,  includine  the  Itie  of  Man  ; 
ivanpriaing  an  account  of  their  grit, 
logical  slmcture;  with  remarks  on 
their  agriculture,  economu,  scenery, 
and  antiquiticx.  By  J.  Maeculloch, 
M.D.  F.L.S.  In  9  vols.  6eo.  and  a 
rolnoie  in  4to.  contain  ng  43  illustrative 
engraeingx,  with  letterspress  detcrip- 
tions.  31.  3s. 

Aa  Abridgement  of  the  Mott  Popular 
Moilem  Voya^  and  Travels,  in 
Kurepc  t  f irviiag  a  complete  tour 
through  Rnglandi  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Krance,  Portugal  and  Spain,  Italy, 
Malta.  Titkey,  Rnvxii,  Swedes,  Dwi- 


mark,  Poltiid,  Germany,  Ac.  <ce; 
Illustrated  hy  many  >iewa  and  niapv 
Hy  the  Kev.  T.  Clark.  13ino.  8<i. 

The  \Vest»rn  Gazetteer,  or  Knil. 
grant’s  Directory  ;  containing  a  geo. 
graphical  deaenption  of  the  western 
States  ond  territonis,  viz.  the  stater  of 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ivouiaiana,  Ohioi,Te. 
nesMfc,  and  Missimippi,  and  the  terri- 
toriet  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  Alabsma, 
Michigan,  and  North  Western  :  with 
with  an  app«‘ndia,  ronta  mng  sketelirs 
of  the  western  coi*nties  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia;  a  descrip- 
lion  of  the  great  nonhcni  lakes;  In¬ 
dian  annuities  and  directions  to  emi¬ 
grants.  By  Samuel  H.  Hrr*wn.  Bvo.  10s. 
[  Antericaii.] 

America  and  the  British  Colonies. 
An  Abstract  of  all  the  1110^1  Useful 
Information  relative  to  the  United 
Statf  s  itt  Amer'ea  and  the  Hr  tish  Co- 
loni»s  of  ('aiiada,  the  i'np**  of  Good 
Hope,  New  .South  WnVs,  and  Van 
Dieiin  n’s  ioland  ;  cxIiibitMiK  at  iHie 
view  the  contparaiive  advaniaitrs  Hiid 
d'sad vantages  e.ich  muntry  otTcrs  f.>r 
emigration.  Collected  trom  the  ino^t 
vulunble  and  ricent  [•uhheations.  'I  he 
whole  collated  with  d<<cuinciiis  in  his 
Majesty’s  Colonial  Oliice.  To  which 
arc  added,  a  tew  iintev  uud  otN.ervations. 
Hy  William  Kingdom,  Juinur.  8vo. 
16s.  Cd. 

Lc'gh’s  New  Piclure  of  England  und 
WaUm ;  comprising  a  dtseription  of 
the  principal  towns  ancient  remains. 
&c.  kc.  together  with  a  aynopsit  of 
the  fXHinties.  Ktaibellisherl  w«th  nu¬ 
merous  views  and  an  accurate  map. 
18mo.  I ‘2s.  hda.  or  1.3s.  half-bound. 

lirigh’s  New  and  Correct  Pocket 
Atlav  of  the  Coant  ies  of  England  and 
Wales.  Intended  as  a  companion  to 
the  above.  18ino.  1*2-.  half-bonod. 

The  Post  Koads  of  Eumpe  ;  being  a 
translation  of  the  **  Elat  des  Poatea,” 
pubUshtxl  by  authority  daring  the  reigu 
of  Napoleon.  Idnto.  bovu»l. 


